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"  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest 
that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have 
not  strawed.  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury. 

"  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  utter  dark- 
ness :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

*S'^  Matthew,  xxv.,  26,  27,  30. 

"  He  saith  to  the  ages.  Give  ; 

and  his  soul  foregoes  not  her  share  : 
WTio  are  ye  that  forbid  him  to  live, 

and  would  feed  him  with  heavenlier  air  ? 
Will  ye  feed  him  with  poisonous  dust, 

and  restore  him  with  hemlock  for  drink, 
Till  he  yield  you  his  soul  up  in  trust, 

and  have  heart  not  to  know  or  to  think  ? 
He  hath  stirred  him,  and  found  out  the  flaw- 
in  his  fetters,  and  cast  them  behind  ; 
His  soul  to  his  soul  is  a  law, 

and  his  mind  is  a  light  to  his  mind. 
The  seal  of  his  knowledge  is  sure, 

the  truth  and  his  spirit  are  wed  ; 
Men  perish,  but  man  shall  endure, 

lives  die,  but  the  life  is  not  dead." 

— Sivinbnrne  "  Hymn  of  Man." 


Prologue. 

The  pages  which  follow  were  wTitten  while  con- 
valescent from  wounds.  Primaril}-  the}'  were  wTitten 
for  my  own  occupation  and  for  the  interest  of  ni>'  own 
friends  and  were  not  in  the  least  intended  for  publication. 
The  soothing  flattery  of  my  friends  induced  me  to 
publish  them,  although  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  step.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  frank- 
ness and,  at  times,  a  harshness  which  might  mislead 
where  one's  personality  was  unknown.  In  the  second, 
by  the  necessit}^  of  the  case,  one  has  been  limited  to 
the  slender  resources  of  one's  own  library.  I  live  in  the 
country  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  am  therefore 
not  in  touch  with  the  means  of  correcting  errors. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  I  am  one  of  the  respectable.  I  am 
married,  am  a  parent  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aAvare,  am 
held  in  good  repute.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  last 
assumption  it  is  indeed  very  hard,  since  mine  has  been 
a  life  of  uncomplaining  conformity.  When  in  health, 
I  have  led  the  life  of  my  fellows,  enjoying  to  the  full 
their    sporting    pursuits    and    partaking     of    all    the 
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inanities  of  ordinary  social  life.  I  share  in  my  fellows' 
joys,  I  profess  their  prejudices.  Like  them,  one 
occasionally  indulges  oneself  in  bold  social  speculations 
of  an  academic  character  ;  also,  like  them,  when  it 
comes  to  facts,  one  can  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  and 
to  support  those  who  A\ill  be  most  likely  to  promote 
law  and  order. 

All  these  autobiographical  details  are  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction  of  the  articles  which 
follow.  The  articles  are  meant  as  a  call  to  the 
respectable  by  one  of  themselves.  They  are  meant  to 
reform  the  (>ommunity  by  reforming  the  individual, 
as  ojiposed  to  those  politicians  who  think  to  improve 
the  individual  by  merely  altering  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  under  which  he  lives.  The  delusive  char- 
acter of  such  procedure  has  been  frequently  }iointed 
out,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  politicians  are  an 
uneducated,  self-satisfied  class  of  people.  Men  of 
understanding,  such  as  Lord  Bryce  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  are  rare  amongst  them,  and  neither  of  these 
can  be  said  to  be  suited  to  the  life  of  the  politician. 
Contrariwise,  Mr.  Asquitli,  whose  speeches  are  remin- 
iscent of  Cicero,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  a  highly  delightful 
essayist,  are  both  of  them  remarkably  astute  politicians, 
but  their  statesmanship  has  the  defect  of  being 
opportunist  in  character  and  therefore  hardly  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Realm. 

Now  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  indulge 
in  recriminations.      We   are   all   culpable.      We   have 
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whatever  governors  we  deserve,  and  it  is  we  ourselves 
who  must  reform,  if  we  are  to  have  more  intelligent 
and  less  self-seeking  governors.  It  is  of  no  use  our 
grumbling  because  those  in  authority  are  no  better 
than  we  are.  It  is  an  age  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment and  obviously,  if  statesmen  excelled  in  under- 
standing, they  Avould  not  be  fit  Representatives.  No  ; 
we  must  improve  both  with  a  view  to  our  own  better 
government  and  also  to  our  maintaining  omselves 
among  the  nations.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  remark 
of  a  very  promising  cavalry-  officer,  since  killed.  He 
said,  ■'  We  are  amateur  sportsmen  pitted  against 
professional  soldiers."  It  always  stuck  in  my  mind  and 
determined  me  to  WTite  this  expression  of  mj^  opinions. 
An  amateur  is  mentally  lazy,  while  the  professional  is 
thorough.  My  friend  was  called  a  professional  soldier, 
but  he  had  come  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

I  wish  to  tender  my  apologies  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 
to  Mr.  George  Moore  and  to  others  for  the  very  liberal 
use  I  have  made  of  extracts  from  their  works.  Mr. 
Moore  especially  deserves  an  apologj-,  for  my  criticisms 
of  him  are  very  candid.  However,  let  me  assure  him  that 
I  have  every  sort  of  good- will  to  him.  Some  of  the 
most  stimulating  chats  I  have  ever  heard  have  proceeded 
from  his  mouth. 

To  my  wife  and  her  niece  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
my  great  indebtedness;  they  have  ungrudging!}'  assisted 
in  preparing  these  pages.  Domestic  f elicit j'  is  a  great 
aid  to  a  roseate  view  of  possibilities  :  it  helps  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  normal,  although  it  rather  tends 
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to  make  one  intolerant  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  abnormal.  Anyhow,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
blessings  we  have,  and  I  Have  better  cause  than  most 
to  be  grateful  ;  mj'  phjsical  disabilities  are  as  nothing 
to  the  great  joj's  that  are  mine. 


Chapter  I. 
THE    EDUCATION    OF    TASTE. 

"  This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed  ; 
lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their 
heart." — St.  Matthew,  xiii.,  15. 

While  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  music 
England  has  not  had  a  distinguished  history, 
in  that  of  hterature  it  is  doubtful  if  she  has 
ever  been  equalled  by  any,  certainly  she  has 
been  surpassed  by  none.  Yet,  while  in 
this  one  art  she  has  been  the  admiration  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  men  from  every 
civilized  country  have  paid  her  court,  at 
home  amongst  her  own  children  her  glorious 
treasures  are  comparatively  unfamiliar.  In 
spite  of  universal  education,  notwithstanding 
the  voices  of  various  prophets,  while  uni- 
versities, secondary  schools  and  university 
extension  classes  are  as  blackberries  in  the 
autumn,  it  is  lamentable  to  have  to  confess 
that  the  observation,  made  on  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  the  immortal  author  of  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  as  true  to-day  as 
it  was  when  he  wrote,  three  hundred  years 
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ago.  "  How  barbarously,"  he  sajs,  "  and 
basely,  for  the  most  part,  our  ruder  gentry 
esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they 
neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure  so 
inestimable  a  benefit  ;  and  all  through  error, 
ignorance  and  want  of  education."  It  is 
difficult  to  add  anything  unless  to  say  that 
those,  whose  mother-tongue  is  English,  and 
who  neglect  the  opportunity  of  seeking  out 
and  admiring  the  masterpieces  of  the  lan- 
guage, deprive  themselves  of  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  and  delights  of  their 
birthright. 

I  have  known  a  public  schoolman,  a 
downright  decent  fellow  he  was,  who  thought 
Shelley  was  a  horse,  and  to  an  extent  he  was 
right,  for  there  did  run,  in  the  tail  of  many 
a  race,  a  lightly-weighted  animal  of  that 
name.  All  who  have  had  any  pretence  of 
education  know  of  the  name  of  Shakespeare, 
but  I  doubt  if  more  than  half  of  the  men  one 
sits  with  in  mess  could  describe  a  dozen  of 
his  dramatic  characters.  It  would  be  im- 
probable if  more  than  three  or  four  knew 
the  names  of  any  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries, and  unlikely  that  any  could  name 
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one  of  the  works,  say  of  Middleton  or 
Massinger. 

For  such  gross  and  palpable  ignorance  of 
our  literature,  our  universities  and  schools 
are  in  the  main  responsible.  The  crime  of  the 
Universities  is  the  more  heinous.  They  are 
governed  by  the  most  cultured  men  and  the 
greatest  scholars  we  possess,  but  they  are 
so  "  beguiled  by  the  genius  of  those  old 
heathens,"  as  Bentley  confessed,  that  never 
a  thought  is  given  to  that  of  this  dear 
England  of  ours. 

The  scheme  of  studies  at  Oxford — I  am 
speaking  now  of  my  own  time — practically 
excludes  English  literature.  To  those  taking 
a  pass  Degree,  or  "  Groups  "  as  it  is  collo- 
quially called,  it  is  possible,  but  b}^  no  means 
obligator}^,  and  is  in  fact  unusual,  to  take 
English  as  one  of  their  three  subjects.  If 
they  choose  this  they  study  a  little  English 
History  up  to  1815  and  four  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, or  the  prologue  to,  and  a  couple  of 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  or  a  little  of  the  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman.  If  they  seek  an  Honours 
Degree,  they  may,  if  they  are  studying 
History,  offer  a  period  of  English  Literature, 
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as  an  additional  subject,  such  as  the  "  Eliza- 
bethan Period  of  Literature  " — the  Historical 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  to  be  studied  minutely. 
Otherwise    in     the    History    Final    School, 
English   Literature   is   untouched   except   in 
so   far    as    it    may    be    Historical   or   Allied 
Literature.   In  "  Greats  "  (the  Honour  School 
of     Literse    Humaniores),     indisputably    the 
best  of  all  the  Oxford  schools,  the  following 
English    books    may    be    studied : — Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Under  standing, Berkeley's 
Principles    of    Hitman    Knowledge,    Butler's 
Sermons,   and    Hume's   Enquiry   Concerning 
the  Principles    of    Morals.      The  foregoing 
comprised  in  my  day  all  Oxford's  recognition 
of  English  Literature  as  such.     No  attempt 
is  made  to  require  a  knowledge  of  any  English 
Literature  either  at  Responsions  or  at  Moder- 
ations,   the    first   two    examinations    in   the 
University.   One  is  reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark    to    Warton,    relative    to    Radclifiie, 
Master  of  Pembroke,  "  There  is  a  man  who 
lives  by  the  revenues  of  Literature  and  will 
not  move  a  finger  to  support  it." 

To  turn  to  one  of  the  new  Universities, 
namely  that  of  London,  can  it  be  honestly 
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said  that  things  are  materially  better  ?  Of 
that  universit}^,  a  friend  gives  me  his  experi- 
ence as  follows  : — "  My  acquaintance  with 
London  University  is  small,  although  the 
fact  that  I  am  one  of  its  undergraduates 
gained  me  £20.  I  had  remarked,  while  in  a 
thoughtless,  gossiping  mood,  one  foggy 
November  day  (1898),  to  a  friend,  that  the 
motto  of  the  London  University  seemed  to  be 
a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  overmuch. 
To  my  surprise  he  seemed  to  wax  warm  in 
the  defence  of  that  worthy  institution,  and 
offered  to  wager  me  £20  that  I  could  not 
pass  the  Matriculation  Examination.  In  a  rash 
moment,  without  knowing  what  the  syllabus 
contained,  I  accepted.  I  found  that  my 
remark  of  '  A  little  of  everything  '  had  rather 
more  truth  than  I  had  thought.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  were  simple  enough,  so  also  was 
the  Mathematics.  English  consisted  of  a 
very  elementary  knov/ledge  of  the  principles 
upon  which  English  was  built,  and  a 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  such  as 
could  be  acquired  from  a  small  primer  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  The  Liter- 
ature thus  consisted  of  knowing  a  mass  of 
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names  and  titles.  But  horror  of  horrors,  there 
was  one  subject  of  which  I  knew  not  a  tittle, 
'  General  Elementary  Science.'  What  did 
this  mean  ?  I  found  it  was  a  pot-pourri  of 
Mechanics,  Chemistry  and  Phj^sics.  Various 
attempts  had  been  made  in  my  lifetime  to 
instil  into  me  some  knowledge  of  these 
valuable  subjects,  but  all  in  vain.  I  had  been 
birched  and  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  punish- 
ment, but  without  effect.  I  went  and  offered 
£2  to  cancel  the  bet.  No,  he  would  have 
none  of  it ;  he  would  have  the  £20  or  nothing. 
The  examination  was  drawling  nigh,  and  I  was 
as  near  a  knowledge  of  General  Elementary 
Science,  except  in  the  matter  of  Mechanics, 
as  I  ever  was.  I  went  to  a  bookshop,  told 
an  intelligent  man  there  my  difficult}^  and 
asked  his  advice.  He  told  me  he  had  a  book 
on  the  subject  by  some  people  called  Br^^ans 
and  Briggs  ;  if  one  mastered  the  large  print, 
it  would  be  sufficient :  perhaps  it  would  be 
of  use.  I  was  in  a  mood  to  clutch  at  an3'thing, 
and  eagerly  asked  to  see  it.  The  agony 
while  he  went  to  look  for  it  !  Perhaps  it  was 
out  of  stock  !  There  must  be  a  rush  on  such 
a   valuable  treatise  !      Everyone   seemed   to 
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be  in  for  the  examination  !  At  last  he  came 
back  with  the  desired  book.  Quickly  I  paid 
for  it,  made  for  a  restaurant  and  whipped  it 
out.  There,  sure  enough,  was  big  print, 
and  I  was  assured  in  the  preface  that  the 
big  print  would  pull  me  through.  I  had  read 
Mr.  Spencer's  Essay  on  Education,  but  I 
heeded  it  not.  I  decided  that  I  would  learn 
all  about  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  Electricity 
and  Chemistry  by  heart,  and  trust  to  memory. 
"  The  subject  was  set  for  the  last  day  of 
the  examination,  so  I  had  extra  time  for 
preparation.  I  sat  up  the  final  night  com- 
mitting all  to  memory.  I  learned  by  heart 
all  about  a  Daniel  1  Cell  and  about  everything 
else  on  which  emphasis  had  been  laid  by  the 
compilers  of  the  book.  I  have  forgotten  all 
now,  but  that  is  no  matter ;  I  do  not 
remember  of  what  I  said  flint  was  com- 
posed, but  my  authors  said  it  was  a 
different  substance  to  that  I  alleged.  At 
last  the  paper  was  finished  and  I  went  out 
to  have  a  Turkish  bath  in  Jermyn  Street. 
I  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  a  week  and  I  was  sore 
at  heart — even  Dekker's  Shoemaker'' s  Holiday 
was  not  as  powerful  a  tonic  as  was  its  wont. 
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It  seemed  months,  instead  of  weeks,  before 
the  result  of  the  examination  was  announced, 
but  at  last  it  came  out  and  I  was  through — 
T  had  arranged  with  an  agency  to  wire  me 
the  result.  The  previous  misery  was  worth 
the  aftermath  of  delight.  I  had  won  !  Yet 
the  London  Matriculation  is  accepted  as  a 
test  of  education  !  I  do  not  know  and  I  don't 
care  what  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
London  Syllabus  is,  but  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  very  much  after  such  a  matri- 
culation." 

I  understand  the  syllabus  for  the  London 
Matriculation  is  somewhat  different  to  what 
it  was  in  my  friend's  time — almost  twenty 
years  ago — and  I  am  told  that  English 
Literature  has  now  some  importance  attached 
to  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  examina- 
tion has  lost  none  of  its  cramming  character, 
and  that  its  method  in  dealing  with  English 
Literature  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  met  not  long  ago  a  graduate  from  another 
university  who  told  me  he  had  taken  his 
degree — he  did  not  say,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  in  what  class — in  English  Literature. 
I  was  delighted,  and  invited  him  round  to 
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dinner :  I  looked  forward  to  a  feast  of 
intelligent  conversation,  and  I  would  have 
much  to  learn.  My  heart  fell  when  my 
acquaintance  had  never  heard  of  Dekker  ; 
Congreve  was  either  a  poet  or  an  engineer  ; 
Aphra  Behn  w^as  absolutely  unknown  to  him. 
He  may  have  known  much  of  Ormin,  Lang- 
land,  Hereford,  Wycliff,  and  Gower,  but  of 
quick  English  his  knowledge  was  no  greater 
than  that  which  a  graduate  of  Oxford  might 
have  of  Greek. 

Such  are  the  universities.  So  do  they 
conserve  and  develop  our  learning.  We  are 
trained  to  be  masters  of  ignorance.  We  are 
made  fun  of  by  ever^^one.  We  handicap  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  can,  we  place  a  square 
peg  in  every  round  hole,  and  just  muddle  on. 
We  survive,  and  because  we  survive  we  sit 
down  complacently  to  admire  ourselves  and 
say  "  What  a  great  race  we  are  !"  We  are  a 
great  race — none  but  a  very  great  race  indeed 
could  stand  all  this  gross  mismanagement 
and  still  live  and  even  thrive.  What  might 
not  this  people  achieve  were  they  to  allow 
common  sense  to  prevail  just  for  a  twelve- 
month !    We  have  wasted  much  in  blood  and 
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treasure  owing  to  our  inferior  training,  and 
how  much  we  have  needlessly  spent  on 
account  of  ill  education,  as  we  see  it  exem- 
plified in  Parliament,  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  in  the  Army,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
In  our  education  we  neglect  what  is  close 
to  us  and  is  national ;  we  cultivate  that 
which  is  ancient  and  foreign.  It  is  as  though 
we  were  to  seek  to  love  fche  Unseen  Creator 
without  first  learning  to  love  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen.  A  knowledge  of  our 
own  national  genius,  even  if  it  involved 
Englishmen  in  a  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Irishmen  of  Gaelic,  would  enable  us  to  better 
appreciate  that  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  It 
is  admitted  that  a  classical  education,  in  its 
proper  order,  is  valuable  in  broadening  the 
outlook  and  in  quickening  the  intelligence. 

We  have  seen  from  what  I  have  already 
written  that  the  universities  do  not  value 
our  literature.  Everyone  does  not  go  to  a 
university,  but  everyone  must  go  to  school. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter  as  it  relates  to 
the  schools. 

We  find  that  man}^  of  our  schools  ignore 
English  Literature  altogether,  or  if  any  notice 
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at  all  is  taken  of  it,  as  a  concession  to  a  fad, 
a  pla}^  of  Shakespeare  will  be  read  in  the 
Senior  forms.  One  play  in  a  year  !  Even 
then,  it  seems  to  be  an  object  to  make  the 
pupils  loathe  the  mention  of  Shakespeare. 
When  I  was  in  a  Preparatory  School  we 
read  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  Fourth  form  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  the  Fifth.  In 
the  Sixth  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
Literature  on  a  most  pernicious  plan.  We 
had  to  learn  so  much  in  each  week  of  the 
names  of  authors  with  the  titles  of  their 
principal  works,  much  as  would  parrots. 

Some  manuals  are  quite  harmless  and  are 
excellent  in  their  way.  Such  an  one  is  Miss 
Anna  Buckland's  Story  of  English  Literature. 
It  is  written  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible, 
with  a  respect  for  those  of  whom  she  is 
treating,  and  it  contains  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  development  of  our  Literature.  Her 
only  fault  is  that  of  trying  to  teach  English 
Literature  by  means  of  a  review. 

Hers  was  not  the  text-book  we  used.  Ours 
was  A  History  of  English  Literature  in  a 
Series  of  Biographical  Sketches,  by  a  school- 
master, a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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The  book  was  evidently  written  with  a  pen 
in  one  hand  and  a  cane  in  the  other,  and  I 
often  used  to  imagine  I  heard  this  latter 
instrument  swishing  through  the  air.  "  The 
method  of  the  entire  book  aims  at  enabling 
a  student  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  relative 
importance  of  certain  authors."  With  this 
object,  he  placed  "  the  greatest  names  "  in 
the  first  class,  others  "  in  a  secondary  place," 
and  in  supplementary  lists  "  third  class 
writers  who  must  otherwise  have  been  left 
out." 

The  value  of  this  classification  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  following  examples. 
Southey  and  Crabbe  appear  in  the  first 
class  of  poets,  Shelley  and  Keats  in  the 
second,  and  Swinburne  in  the  third.  Sheridan 
Knowles  of  dramatists  is  in  the  first,  Sheridan 
is  alongside  Hannah  More  and  Talfourd  in 
the  second,  and  Webster  and  Middleton  are 
left  out,  while  Colman  the  Elder  is  in  the 
third.  While  Robertson  is  in  the  first,  Buckle, 
whom  many  Frenchmen  consider  the  greatest 
of  our  historians,  is  in  the  second  class 
along  with  Alison,  Masson,  M'Crie  and  others; 
Lecky  is  in  the  third  ;    Milman  is  mentioned 
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only  as  a  third  class  poet,  and  his  History  of 
Latin  Christianity  {prose)  is  just  mentioned ; 
Draper,  the  famous  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
is  entirely  left  out  of  account.  Of  the  novelists, 
Frances  Trollope  is  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  second  class,  and  Jane  Austen,  the 
greatest  delineator  of  character  from  tlie 
feminine  point  of  view  that  we  or  anyone 
else  possess,  is  relegated  to  the  third.  Charles 
Reade  is  also  in  the  third  class  and  his 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is  not  mentioned. 
Further,  while  nonentities  of  every  type  jostle 
each  other  in  his  pages,  the  eminent  Jewel, 
the  illustrious  Chillingworth,  whose  Religion 
of  Protestants  ran  into  two  editions  in  one 
year  and  is  now  considered  a  great  classic, 
the  learned  Hales  and  Bishop  Butler  are 
entirely  omitted.  Clarendon  is  ignored  and 
Lyly,  the  author  of  the  famous  Euphnes, 
is  left  out.  No  mention  is  made  of  Char>man. 
whose  translation  of  the  Iliad  excited  the 
admiration  of  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Swin- 
burne ;  nor  of  Fairfax,  on  whom  all  have 
lavished  praise  for  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
great   epic.      Enough  !     Sufficient  has  been 
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shown  of  this  pedagogue's  egregious  method 
of   classification. 

So  far  he  has  only  been  ridiculous,  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  the  biographies  them- 
selves, he  becomes  positively  obnoxious.  With 
an  assiduity  worthier  a  better  cause,  he 
searches  out  the  misdemeanours  of  these 
benefactors  of  the  race,  credits  the  most 
doubtful  tradition  and  castigates  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  in  full  view  of  his  pupils  so 
that  they  may  tremble  and  fear  to  err  likewise. 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  the  Restora- 
tion dramatists  afford  favourite  objects  for 
flagellation  for  such  as  this  schoolmaster. 
But  I  doubt  if  many  would  care  to  go  to 
such  extremes  as  he  did. 

William  Congreve,  who  was  such  a  universal 
favourite  that — a  rare  thing  for  those  days — 
he  was  not  deprived  of  his  office  on  the 
triumph  of  his  political  opponents  and  whose 
pall  at  his  funeral  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgwater,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Wilmington 
an  ex-Speaker,  and  other  notables,  was 
afflicted  in  his  later  years  with  blindness  and 
gout.  His  sufferings,  we  are  told,  he  bore 
with  the  greatest  equanimity.     Of  him  our 
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author  remarks,  "  The  same  calamity,  that 
darkened  the  old  age  of  Milton,  fell  on  the 
latter  days  of  Congreve  ;  but  the  licentious 
dramatist  had  not  the  same  pure,  angelic 
visions  to  solace  his  hours  of  blindness  as 
passed  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  great 
Puritan."     Was  ever  such  cant  ? 

Of  Marlowe  he  wrote: — "He  took  to  the 
stage  as  a  means  ....  of  paying  his  daily 
tavern  bill.  The  riotous  licentious  life  of  this 
gifted  man,  came  to  a  sad  and  speedy  end  .... 
He  died,  the  victim  of  a  low  pot-house  scuffle. 
A  serving  man  whom  he  was  struggling  to 
stab,  seized  his  wrist,  turned  the  point  of  his 
own  dagger  upon  himself."  A  sufficient 
comment  is  merely  to  remark  that  the  exact 
manner  of  Marlowe's  death  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  established. 

In  speaking  of  MacPherson,  he  made  a 
remark  anent  Chatterton,  the  outrageousness 
of  which  would  be  difficult  to  equal  and  which 
shows  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  that  decent 
feeling  which  one  ought  to  have  in  writing 
of  our  poets.  "  James  MacPherson,"  says 
this  strange  exponent  of  Christian  charity,  "a 
Scottish    Chatterton,    who    did    not   commit 
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suicide."  Could  anything  be  coarser  ?  For 
sheer  brutaUty  could  it  be  surpassed  ?  I 
trow  not.  Are  we  not  warned  that  in  such 
measure  as  we  mete  out  to  others,  so  shall  it  be 
meted  out  to  us  ?  Yet  I  have  returned  good 
for  evil,  for  in  order  to  spare  his  relatives' 
feelings  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  author  by  name. 

But  to  leave  these  details  and  defici- 
encies on  one  side,  this  popular  text-book 
is  an  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  teach 
literature.  Histories  of  literature  are  excellent, 
as  books  of  reference  and  as  a  means  of 
surveying,  when  our  knowledge  is  consider- 
able. They  are  not  suitable  for  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  our  great  authors  is  very 
meagre.  No  one  would  dream  of  teaching 
chemistry  by  merely  reciting  the  names  of 
eminent  chemists  together  with  the  details 
of  the  discoveries  credited  to  such  men. 
Rather  would  it  be  sought  b}^  demonstration, 
and  by  making  the  pupil  experiment  for 
himself  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  science.  When  the  pupil 
in  this  manner  was  familiar  with  such  prui- 
ciples,  it  would  then  be  desirable  that  in  order 
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to  properly  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  he  should 
understand  the  history  of  that  knowledge. 
In  business  it  is  the  same.  Having  first 
obtained  a  sound  grasp  of  the  current  prin- 
ciples of  one's  business,  it  is  advisable 
afterwards  to  know  its  history,  and  thus 
strengthen  and  extend  one's  comprehension. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  arts  ;  familiarity 
with  them  should  precede  knowledge  of 
their  histor3^ 

For,  after  all,  what  is  art  ?  If  we  sa,y  that 
Art  is  the  expression  by  man  of  his  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  are  there  many  who  will 
seriously  quarrel  with  us  ?  It  may  be  his 
expression  of  his  idea  of  that  which  is 
beautiful  to  our  eye,  or  to  our  ear,  or  to  our 
palate,  or  to  our  sense  of  touch,  or  to  our 
sense  of  smell ;  and,  indeed,  some  might 
add  to  the  list  the  mental  beauty  arising 
from  the  image  which  a  thought  may  conjure. 
In  whatever  way,  however,  our  emotions 
may  be  affected,  the  artist  strives  to  create 
a  thing  of  beaut3^  This  beauty  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  standard  of  any  other 
qualit}^   it   must   be  judged  entirely   by   its 
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own  standards.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
codes  of  morals  and  nothing  to  do  with 
rehgious  creeds.  If  we  are  served  with  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  chef's  art,  we  do  not 
inquire  as  to  the  moral  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it,  nor  do  we  ask  if  it  accords  with  the 
canons  of  orthodox}^  We  are  actually 
indifferent  as  to  the  chef's  manner  of  life 
or  as  to  his  opinions  on  other  subjects  than 
cookery.  We  only  demand  that  the  dish 
shall  be  exquisite  to  the  taste.  W^e  do  not 
trouble  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  recipe 
was  arrived  at,  or  as  to  whether  in  the 
compounding  of  it  he  has  conformed  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  his  art.  Our  palate 
approves,  and  the  experienced  palate  is  the 
best  judge. 

In  this  matter  of  rules,  Haydn  was  very 
explicit.  When  Albrechtsberger  condemned 
consecutive  fourths  in  strict  musical  com- 
position, he  replied,  "  What  is  the  good  of 
such  rules  ?  Art  is  free  and  should  be  fettered 
by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.  The 
educated  ear  is  the  sole  authority  on  all  these 
questions."  Manet,  the  famous  French 
Impressionist,  gave  voice  to  much  the  same 
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kind  of  sentiment  in  respeci:  of  painting. 
Likewise  in  the  art  of  the  Drama,  fortunately 
for  posterity,  the  great  Elizabethans  asserted 
their  freedom  from  extraneous  rules  and, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy,  overrode 
the  Unities  of  the  Drama,  which  had  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
owed  more  to  the  Italian  Cinthio, 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  that,  which  is 
apparently  harmless  to  codes  of  morals,  is 
fatal  to  art.  For  instance  in  the  Jewish 
Decalogue,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  lying 
except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  bearing 
of  false  wdtness  against  one's  neighbour. 
The  patriarchal  heroes — Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob — all  lied  in  turn,  and  the  last-named 
would  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
adept  in  the  craft.  Yet  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
it  was  not  accounted  to  them  for  wrong. 
Christianity  no  more  than  hints  at  its 
undesirability  in  lajdng  down  the  sufficiency 
of  one's  yea  or  na.y.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Quakers,  in  practice,  as  we  see  it  exem- 
plified in  Law,  a  man  may  lie  if  he  is  not  on 
oath,  and  frequently  in  ordinarj^  conversation 
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a  man  tliiiiks  he  is  investing  his  word  with 
additional  worth  by  repeating,  "  On  my 
honour."  Pohticians  and  diplomats  are 
notoriously  cynical  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  word.  Jobbers  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  those  ungodly  people,  bookmakers  on 
the  Turf,  almost  alone  value  their  word. 
Neither  of  these  classes  seeks  to  lend  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  their  word  by  any  reference 
to  their  honour,  or  their  religion,  or  other 
thing  they  hold  sacred ;  if  they  did,  we 
should  suspect,  and  their  credit  would  be 
gone.  If  only  lying  were  non-existent,  how 
very  simple  would  be  our  law  and  our 
Diplomacy  and  all  else  which  concern  our 
communal  and  international  life  ! 

However  falsehood  may  affect  religion 
and  morals,  it  is  indisputably  fatal  to  Art. 
The  Artist,  who  in  his  art  is  false,  divests 
himself  of  his  title  of  artist  and  in  some 
succeeding  generation,  if  not  in  his  own,  he 
will  be  discovered  and  judged  accordingly. 
Really  great  artists  are  remarkably  truthful. 
The  accuracy  of  the  assertion  as  to  art  and 
truth  is  self-evident.  Art.  which  withstood 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  fell  before 
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the  influence  of  the  false  sentiment  of  the 
morahsts.  Art,  which  neglect  and  poverty 
could  not  kill,  sickened  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  effect  of  the  false 
conventions  which  Le  Brun  and  Boileau 
imposed.  Art  draws  its  inspiration  from,  and 
depends  upon  life,  and  when  it  is  attempted 
to  govern  it  by  ideals,  however  admirable 
those  ideals  may  be  to  the  moralist  or  purist, 
but  which  are  untrue  to  life,  it  fades  and  withers 
away.  Art  endeavours  to  express  the  truest 
and  most  enduring  beauty  of  which  man  is 
capable. 

But  beauty  is  a  relative  term  ;  it  is  not 
the  same  to  all.  The  proverbial  toad  sees 
the  greatest  beauty  in  his  sister  toad,  and 
our  prejudices  prevent  our  agreeing  with 
him.  To  the  Turk  stoutness  is  the  greatest 
contribution  to  female  loveliness  ;  but  the 
Persian  sees  very  much  as  we  do.  Our  ideals 
differ  and  our  powers  of  perceiving  beauty  will 
largely  depend  on  the  training  we  have 
received,  as  well  as  on  our  natural  capacity. 
Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  observed  in  his  Dis- 
courses  on  Painting  :  "It  is  the  lowest  style 
of  arts,  whether  of  Painting,  Poetry  or  Music, 
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that  may  be  said,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  to  be 
naturally  pleasing.  The  higher  efforts  of  arts 
we  know  by  experience,  do  not  affect  minds 
wholly  uncultivated."  The  finest  taste,  the 
greatest  sensibility  of  beauty,  is  only  acquired 
by  well  disciplined  and  well  directed  educa- 
tion, and  by  assiduously  improving  th3 
experience  step  by  step. 

The  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  natural 
capacity  for  training  is  conceded.  But 
practically  ever3'one  has,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  some  capacity.  The  only  difference 
is  tha.t  some  are  more  favoured  by  Nature 
than  others.  The  very  best  capacit}^  can  be 
improved  by  experience  and  even  the  meanest 
can  be  rendered  less  mean. 

One  does  not  set  one's  finest  wizie  before  a 
very  young  man,  or  before  him  whose  nose  is 
red  with  much  drinking.  In  the  former  case, 
the  palate,  through  inexperience,  is  immature, 
and  in  the  other  it  has  been  dulled  and  be- 
sotted by  coarse  indulgence,  it  has  been  the 
quantit}^,  not  the  quality,  which  has  bee  a 
sought.  The  taste  for  the  finest  wine  is  only 
acquired  by  tlie  most  careful  cultivation.  The 
palate,  like  all  the  other  organs  of  sense,  is 
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delicate,  and  discipline  is  essential  to  prevent 
its  being  coarsened  or  blunted  by  excessive 
indulgence,  or  by  partaking  of  that  which  is 
inferior  and  which  only  gratifies  the  brute 
instincts  and  does  not  appeal  to  one's  more 
exquisite  sense.  Accustom  your  son  to 
excellence  and  he  will  not  be  a  drunkard  ;  he 
will  prefer  the  water  from  the  purest  crystal 
spring  rather  than  pa.rtake  of  the  gross 
stimula^ting  liquid  contained  in  his  friend's 
flask. 

Similar^  in  order  to  appreciate  that  which 
is  beautiful  in  painting,  music  or  literature, 
education  and  experience  are  necessar3^  Mr. 
George  ]\Ioore  complains  in  Modern  Paintings 
"that  it  is  a  pity  that  there  seems  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  superior  from  inferior 
painting,  whereas  in  music,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  any  one  can  more  readily  hear  that 
Wagner  is  superior  to  Rossini."  I  cannot  agree 
that  beautiful  music  is  easy  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  or  else  why  should  we  have  such 
large  patronage  for  the  tiresome  dance  rhythm 
and  for  light  melodies  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  best  masters  ?  Or  again,  why  was  not 
the  superiority  of  Gluck  over  Piccini  imme- 
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diately  apparent  to  the  Parisians  of  the  day  ? 
Why  had  Beethoven,  BerHoz  and  Wagner 
to  wait  for  appreciation,  if  their  undoubted 
superiority  were  so  obvious  ?  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  instrumentalists — it  would  be  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  them  "  musicians  " — declare 
their  preference  for  Rossini  to  the  "  Atrocious 
Wagner."  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  art,  just 
as  in  others,  it  requires  time,  discipline,  and 
special  training  to  enable  one  to  appreciate 
a  kind  of  music  to  which  one  has  not  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  We  have  to  become,  as 
it  were,  attuned  to  the  composer's  method  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  thus  becoming  attuned 
largely  explains  the  prejudice  which  Berlioz 
encountered,  and  which  he  in  turn  evinced 
towards  Wagner.  Consequently,  to  acquire  a 
discriminating  taste  in  music  requires  per- 
sistent application  and  experience  of  good 
music,  and  the  end  to  be  attained  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  time  it  has  cost. 

More  people,  it  is  true,  understand  good 
music  than  is  the  case  in  regard  to  pictures, 
but  that  is  because  music  is  a  more  popular 
art,  and  because  more  people  apply  themselves 
to  its  stud3%  and  not  that  there  is  any  essential 
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difference   in  the   method   of   acquisition   of 
taste  in  either  art.    Superficial  beauty,  such 
OS  one  finds  in  Doici,  Greuze  and  Bouguereau, 
is  sure  to  captivate  the  untutored  observer. 
The  educated  eye,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once 
detects    the    weakness    which    is    concealed 
from  the  uneducated.     Such  an  eye  is  well 
aware  that  such  prettiness  will  diminish  on 
further  acquaintance,  that  the  first  glimpse 
is  the  most  pleasurable,  and  that  familiarity 
will  not  enhance  the  joy,  but  rather  lessen  it. 
This  fact  has  been  learned  by  the  educated 
as    a   result    of   past  experience,    by  minute 
study  and  from  past   disappointment    valu- 
able lessons  have  been  inferred.  Consequently 
that  beauty  is  sought  which,  by  reason  of  its 
truth,   will  increase  the   more  it   is   known. 
In  other  words,   careful  concentrated  culti- 
vation of  the  eye  is  necessary  in  order  to 
attain  a  good  taste  as  to  painting  and  it  is 
as  requisite  for  the  Artist  himself  thus  to 
apply   himself,    so   that   he    may   become    a 
good  critic  of  his  own  work.   The  eye,  the  ear, 
the  palate  all  become  very  different  and  more 
efficient  organs  if  specialty  developed.      The 
special  training  of  the  organs  involved  makes, 
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or  rather  should  ma,ke,  the  Artist  the  best 
critic  of  his  own  manner  in  his  own  art,  for, 
by  reason  of  the  special  attention  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  he  is  more  familiar  with 
it  and  understands  more  of  it  than  do  others. 
Defects  and  excellences  alike  should  be 
more  apparent  to  him,  otherwise  he  would 
never  be  able  to  tell  whether  in  his  own  manner 
his  work  was  good  or  bad. 

Painters  must,  however,  live,  and  in  order 
to  live  the}^  must  sell  pictures.  If  only  the 
trained  and  cultivated  section  of  the  com- 
munity bought  pictures,  painters  would 
starve,  as  the  trained  and  cultivated  are  few 
and  by  no  means  rich.  The  picture-buying 
public  have  hardly  given  the  Art  a  thought. 
The  ordinary  man,  to  do  him  justice,  is  quite 
aware  of  this  defect  in  training,  and  therefore, 
in  want  of  a  reliable  and  impartial  critic, 
he  looks  for  some  hall-mark  which  will 
enable  him  to  sslj  whether  a  picture  is  good 
or  bad.  To  meet  this  demand  a  trade  union, 
such  as  the  Royal  Academy,  is  formed,  and 
our  hypothetical  citizen  concludes  that  be- 
cause the  painter  is  a  member  of  that  august 
body,  he  is  therefore  possessed  of  a  perfect 
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work  of  art,  for  which  he  has  probably  paid 
a  large  sum  of  money.  His  heirs  are  probably 
disillusioned  when  the  contemporary  fashion 
of  the  painter  has  passed,  when  a  truer 
estimate  of  his  work  prevails,  and  when  they 
come  to  realise  the  precious  legacy. 

It  is  not  that  the  Royal  Academy  does 
not  confer  a  benefit  on  the  art  of  painting. 
It  does.  In  the  first  place  it  excites  rebelhon, 
and  rebellion  must,  by  the  precarious  nature 
of  its  situation,  bestir  itself  to  its  utmost  and 
call  forth  all  its  energy.  Just  as  religion  will 
be  most  active  among  seceders,  so  art  will 
be  most   vigorous   among  the  rebels. 

The  Academy  is  an  institution.  Institu- 
tions are  invaluable  to  science,  they  foster 
knowledge  and  help  knowledge  to  make 
progress.  But  Art  is  unlike  science— it  must 
be  free,  and  if  conventions,  such  as  are  likely 
to  arise  in  institutions,  are  inii^osed  upon  it, 
strangulation  will  ensue.  The  institution 
will,  however,  promote  technical  accuracy, 
but  it  will  be  apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
imagination ;  and  imagination  is  the  soul 
of  Art.  All  the  technique  in  the  world  will 
not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  imagination. 
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Meissonier  had  the  most  perfect  technique, 
but  he  lacked  poetrj^,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
violently  contorted  attitudes  of  his  figures, 
he  could  not  make  them  live.  Hence 
Manet's  mordant  remark,  in  reference  to  a 
cavalry  charge  in  one  of  Meissonier's  pictures  : 
*'  Everything  here  is  of  iron  except  the 
cuirasses."  The  artist  must  be  able  to  give 
free  rein  to  his  imagination  in  order  to  express 
himself  truly,  and  if  he  is  cramped  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  conventions,  such 
as  we  know  are  imposed  by  every  institution, 
he  will  irreparably  injure  his  power  of 
imagination,  and  imagination  is  so  fragile 
a  quality  that,  once  impaired,  its  pristine 
vigour  can  never  be  restored. 

The  Academy  is,  however,  useful  in  im- 
parting to  pupils  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
technical  principles  of  the  craft,  and  this 
technical  education  is  undertaken  by  all  the 
academicians  in  turn.  The  advantage  accruing 
to  this  system  is  great.  The  pupil  is  instructed 
in  method  by  all  the  best  craftsmen  of  the 
day  in  turn  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  not  influ- 
enced by  anyone  in  particular,  and  thus  his 
originality  is  not  impaired.     He  will  benefit 
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if  he  now  departs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  elects  to  remain  within  the  precincts  of 
the  institution,  he  will  be  apt  not  to  develop. 

No  one  is  so  insane  as  to  propose  to  form 
an  institution  to  produce  literary  artists  so 
that  the  same  question  does  not  arise  in 
respect  of  literature  as  it  does  in  painting. 
But  the  same  observations  as  relate  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  pictures  apply 
to  literature.  Interesting  anecdotes  about 
poets,  dramatists,  and  essayists  will  not 
develop  a  taste  for  literature.  There  is  no 
more  a  royal  road  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  this  art  than  there  is  in  any  of  the 
other  arts.  The  taste  can  only  be  de^/ eloped 
by  introducing  the  pupil  direct  to  the  works 
of  the  artist,  by  making  him  familiar  with 
them  and  by  attracting  his  attention  to 
their  beauties.  All  other  methods  are  vain 
delusions.  By  all  means  supplement  the 
direct  knowledge  by  a  historic  view,  but 
such  view  must  only  be  supplementary 
and  subordinate. 

In  some  schools,  especially,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  those  run  by  women,  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  to  foster  a  love  for  our  glorious 
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literature  and  to  unfold  to  the  pupils  a  view 
of  the  vast  treasures  contained  therein. 
Unfortunately  such  is  the  human  tendency 
to  err,  that  these  well-iiitentioned  people 
frequentty  go  the  wrong  way  to  worlv.  The}^ 
commence  with  the  earlier  writers  such  as 
Langland  or  ChaAicer,  and  the}"  Mork  forward 
to  our  own  time.  Chaucer,  to  mj'  mind,  is 
not  easy  to  read,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is  not  so  difficult  if  there  exists  a  lively 
curiosity  to  explore  the  contents  of  his  tales 
and  poems.  The  point  is,  that,  which  will  be 
read  unwillingly  if  forced  at  too  early  a 
stage,  will  be  read  quite  wilhngty  and  with 
iar  greater  benefit  when  a  desire  for  reading 
has  been  engendered. 

In  the  same  way,  when  Mr.  Catterson 
Smith  was  appointed  Director  of  Art  Studies 
in  Birmingham,  he  found  that  the  system  of 
teaching  in  vogue  was  to  commence  wiih  the 
Anticjue.  He  immediately  instituted  reform 
and  started  the  pupils  to  begm  with  the  study 
of  life  itself  and  only  when  the}"  had  mastered 
such  study  would  he  allow  them  to  go 
to  that  of  the  antique.  This  common  sense 
reform    aroused     such    opposition    that,    at 
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one  time,  Mr.  Catterson  Smith  v/as  actually 
in  danger  of  having  to  submit  either  to  what 
he  knevv^  was  wrong  or  to  losing  his  post. 
Fortunately,  although  many  cravens  stood 
by  not  daring  to  utter  a  word  of  protest,  some 
of  his  most  brilliant  pupils,  such  as  Mr. 
Gerald  Brockhurst  and  others,  came  forward 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  the  situation 
was  saved.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Catterson 
Smith's  influence  will  be  beneficial  to  Bir- 
mingham's Jewellery  Trade. 

I  suggest  that  our  literature  be  taught 
backwards.  I  mean  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  to  read  literature  WTitten  in 
an  idiom  approximating  to  that  of  to-day, 
and  that  they  be  gradually  led  back  step 
by  step  until  without  being  aivare  of  the 
change,  they  are  delving  among  the  treasures 
of  the  past. 

Further,  their  reading  books  should  not 
consist  of  twaddhng  perversions  of  history 
or  of  pap  specially  prepared  for  children,  but 
they  should  be  real  live  writings.  I  was 
taught  to  read  by  my  grandfather,  and  my 
reading  books  were  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.    These  would  hardly  be 
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suitable  and  I  quite  recognise  that,  for  a 
little  while,  children  have,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
familiarised  with  monos3^11ables  before  they 
can  proceed  further.  But  children  are  capable 
of  reading  better  books  than  those  which  are 
generally  in  use.  The  bulk  of  the  pupils  are 
kept  back  on  account  of  the  dunces,  and  this  is 
wrong.  My  own  little  daughter,  aged  nine, 
reads  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ^vith  the 
keenest  interest,  and  most  other  children 
would  derive  equal  delight  from  such  liter- 
ature. 

It  is  'quite  possible  to  compile  "  Readers  " 
composed  of  complete  extracts  from  great 
writers  and  graduated  according  to  difficulty. 
This,  I  understand,  is  the  system  largely 
prevalent  in  France.  The  pupils  could  be 
gradually  introduced  to  extracts  from  such 
essaj^ists  as  De  Quince}^  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Goldsmith,  Addison,  Steele,  Cowley,  and 
even  Bacon.  There  are  the  Letter  Writers, 
too,  such  as  Rachel,  Lady  Russell.  The  poets 
could  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Now  and 
again  interesting  stories  anent  the  various 
authors,  whose  works  they  have  been  reading, 
might   be  retailed  to  the  children  in  order 
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to  fasten  their  attention.  With  intelhgence 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  children,  the  possibilities  are  boundless. 

Nor  need  this  be  all.  In  jDroperly  con- 
ducted schools  the  boys  are  afforded  time 
for  reading  on  their  own  account.  Could  not 
this  private  reading  have  some  guidance  and 
direction  ?  There  are  many  very  good 
books  such  as  Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Esmond, 
Old  Mortality,  Hajji  Baha,  and  others,  which 
the  boys  might  be  encouraged  to  read.  If 
they  were  accustomed  to  read  the  better 
books  they  would  be  intolerant  of  the  inferior. 
Each  boy  could  be  lent  a  book  from  the 
form  library  and,  say,  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  he  should  be  required  to  write  a 
composition  on  the  book.  In  this  way  he 
would  develop  his  taste  and  would  be  taught 
to  form  his  opinions. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the 
Classical  IV.  some  such  idea  occurred  to  our 
literature  master.  He  set  all  to  compose 
an  essay  on  the  last  book  each  one  had  read. 
I  was  specially  commended  because  my  book 
was  Trench's  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  and  I 
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felt  very  gratified  at  being  the  onty  one 
commended.  He  announced  that  he  would 
repeat  the  test.  Next  time  there  were  three 
or  four  commended.  He  continued  these  tests 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  it  Avas  remark- 
able the  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
reading  which  took  place.  There  was  a 
healthy  spirit  of  rivahy — a  desire  to  shine 
and  earn  the  master's  commendation.  I 
remember  that  at  the  last  test  the  book  read 
by  one  boy  was  The  Essays  of  Elta,  and  that 
of  another  was  Browne's  Rdigio  Medici.  Un- 
fortunately, the  next  term  he  did  not  con- 
tinue the  experiment  and  we  were  all  dis- 
appointed that  our  good  holiday  reading  was 
thrown  away — it  AAas  during  those  holidays 
that  I  read  Addison's  Essays. 

In  the  RoA^al  Academy  School  emulation 
is  induced  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
much  the  same  waj^  Every  afternoon 
each  student  is  free  to  paint  what  he  likes. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  an  academician 
goes  round  criticising,  and  finally  picks  out 
what  he  considers  best.  A  pupil,  who  has 
not  been  commended  one  month,  mav  be 
commended  by  another  next  month.  So 
technical  improvement  is  stimulated. 
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I  commend  the  idea  for  development  to 
those  who  have  charge  of  English  studies 
in  our  schools. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  there  is  a  reform  on 
some  such  lines  as  I  have  generally  indicated, 
and  that  if  the  Universities  in  addition 
stipulated  that  each  entrant  must  show 
knowledge  (cramming  to  be  carefully  avoided) 
of  some  English  authors,  there  would  exist 
in  the  next  generation  a  larger  and  more 
discriminating  reading  public  than  ever  was 
known  before.  If  this  consummation  were 
attained,  who  can  set  a  bound  to  the  conse- 
quences ?  All  the  Arts,  and  even  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  would  benefit.  Creative- 
ness  might  be  stimulated  and  even  our 
drooping  Drama  might  be  revived. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been 
making  enquiries  as  to  the  methods  employed 
in  our  secondary  schools.  I  find  that  in 
these  schools,  the  evil  is  greater  than  ever  I 
imagined.  All  education  is  sacrificed  to  the 
exigency  of  examinations.  The  pupils  are 
not  led  to  read  intelligently,  but  they  are 
crammed  in  order  that  they  may  reflect 
honour    on    the    particular    institution    con- 
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cerned  by  passing  examinations.  If  we  are 
to  fight  Germany  successfully  in  an  economic 
war,  this  particular  system  of  examination 
must  go.  The  intelligence  must  be  developed. 
The  concentration  necessary  to  read  must 
be  encouraged.  The  teaching  profession 
should  be  better  remunerated  in  order  that 
the  most  intelligent  men  may  be  attracted 
to  that  most  important  calling. 

In  war  a  people  are  punished  for  their 
defects,  for  it  is  then  that  they  are  found  out. 
Our  gravest  deficiencies,  as  they  have  beeji 
revealed  in  the  late  war,  have  been  due  to  our 
inability  to  concentrate,  and  to  use  intelli- 
gently the  mental  faculties  with  which  a 
Beneficent  Creator  has  endowed  us.  Even 
in  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  rea,ding  of  maps, 
many  of  our  officers  have  been  glaringly 
deficient.  In  many  instances,  too,  inability 
to  read  orders  carefully,  or  even  to  write 
them  intelligibly,  has  been  only  too  marked 
and  sometimes  with  disastrous  consequences. 
Disinclination  for  mental  eft'ort  is  our  most 
accursed  characteristic  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
officers  suitable  for  the  duties  of  the  Staff. 
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A  very  important  contributory  remedy 
for  this  grave  state  of  affairs  would  be  to 
inculcate  in  boys  a  habit  of  reading  and  a 
love  for  the  best  and  to  train  them  to  see 
and  to  hear.  If  this  were  done  success- 
fully, their  mental  faculties  would  be  more 
active  and  the  whole  nation  would  be  a 
gainer,  not  only  in  war  but  also  in  peace. 


Chapter  II. 

DRAMATIC    ART:     ITS    LEADING 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  The  purpose  of  playing,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image^ 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure." — Hamlet,  III.,  2. 

The  Drama  is  not  only  the  most  popular 
of  the  Arts,  it  is  also  the  most  ancient  and 
the    most    primitive.      Victor   Hugo,    in   his 
famous  preface  to  Cromwell,  contended  other- 
wise and  maintained  that,  in  point  of  time, 
it  had  followed  both  the  lyric  and  the  epic. 
As  Professor  Brander  Matthews  well  observes 
in  his  excellent  Study  of  the  Drama  (a  book 
which   I   cannot   commend   sufficiently,   and 
one,  moreover,  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted) 
in  a  sense  Hugo's  contention  is  true,   but 
only  in  a  sense.    "  The  literary  drama  .... 
comes  into  being  only  after  the  lyric  and  the 
epic  have  given  flexibility  and  elevation  to 
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the  language  and  after  they  have  also  invented 
the  stories  which  the  literary  dramatist 
can  rehandle."  Only  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
literary  art  is  it  true  that  the  drama  is  the 
last  of  these  in  historic  sequence. 

Just  let  us  examine  the  subject  in  its 
broader  aspect.  The  desire  to  impersonate 
others  than  ourselves  is  one  of  the  earliest 
we  experience  in  childhood.  To  copy  others 
of  one's  own  species  is  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  young.  The  kitten  seeks  to 
imitate  the  mother  cat  in  dealing  with  its 
prey  and  the  parent  trades  upon  that  instinct. 
In  like  manner  the  child  is  inclined  to  do 
that  which  it  has  seen  others  do,  even  to  the 
minutest  detail.  The  youno;er  child  will  do 
that  which  the  elder  does,  and  the  elder  in 
turn  that  which  his  parent  does.  Hence  in 
sensible  forms  of  education,  demonstration 
by  the  teacher  precedes  imitation  b}^  the  pupil 
and  the  early  faculties  are  trained  by  this 
method. 

The  games  in  which  my  own  children  engage 
frequently  partake  of  the  nature  of  drama 
taken  from  the  lives  of  their  elders,  and  even 
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a  primitive  form  of  dialogue  is  introduced. 
For  instance,  I  have  seen  them  enact  a  httle 
drama  such  as  "  Getting  up  in  the  Morning," 
in  which  they  copy,  in  minute  detail,  all  the 
features  which  they  have  observed  accompany 
that  disagreeable  operation.  One  would  lie 
in  bed  and  the  other  would  announce  it  was 
morning,  whereupon  the  recumbent  one  would 
demand  tea.  After  a  pretence  of  tea,  prepara- 
tions for  the  bath  would  be  made,  and  so  the 
play  would  go  on.  Parents  generally  have 
noticed  their  children  do  the  very  same, 
and  also  that  these  dramas  are  the  games 
from  which  the  little  ones  derive  the  greatest 
enjoj^ment. 

But  the  discussion  of  this  question  of 
priority  can  be  carried  further.  Contact  with 
savage  races  has  enabled  us  to  observe  their 
manners  and  customs  and  the  existence  of  a 
crude  kind  of  drama,  in  which  words  are 
totally  absent,  has  been  frequentl}^  remarked 
upon.  In  a  rude  kind  of  wa}^  the  drama  thus 
enacted  has  resembled  our  pantomime  and 
pantomime  is,  after  all,  a  species  of  drama. 

A  fact  that  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  drama  is  not  necessarily  within  the 
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domain  of  literature  at  all,  and  that  it  may 
dispense  entirely  with  dialogue.  Plays  have 
been  produced  in  dumb  show,  and  we  see 
to-day  the  cinematograph  which  contains 
only  slightly  less  dialogue  than  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  plays  contain  action.  Indeed,  the 
primary  object  of  a  drama  is  not  to  be  read, 
and  the  hearing  of  it  even  is  a  minor  feature, 
for  one  can  enjoy  a  play  containing  plenty 
of  action  even  though  acted  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Plaj^s  are  not  written  for  the  stud}^ 
but  for  the  theatre,  not  to  be  perused  but  to 
be  acted  and  witnessed.  Shakespeare  probabty 
never  dreamt  of  his  plays  possessing  great 
value  as  literature  and  he  did  not  bestow 
that  care  upon  their  revision  which  he  be- 
stowed on  his  Venus  and  Adonis.  He  wrote 
entirely  with  his  eye  on  their  actability  and 
with  a  view  to  pleasing  his  audience. 

These  two  requirements  must  always  be 
kept  in  view  by  every  dramatist.  He  bears 
his  audience  ever  in  mind  and  he  makes  the 
action  of  his  play  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
capability  of  the  stagecraft  at  his  disposal. 
Familiarity  with  these  two  factors — stage- 
craft   and    audiences — has    conferred    upon 
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actors  and  those  intimately  concerned  in 
stage  management  a  great  superiority  in 
play  writing,  and  is  a  reason  why  such  a  play 
as  Othello,  as  Irving  once  pointed  out,  could 
have  been  written  by  none  but  an  actor. 
Our  modern  Ibsen,  an  admitted  master  of 
stagecraft,  was,  Hke  Sheridan,  a  theatrical 
manager ;  Mohere,  like  Shakespeare,  was 
an  actor. 

A  literary  character,  is,  however,  a  valuable 
desideratum  in  a  play  for  it  adds  to  its 
sonorous  quaUty  and  theatrical  efiect.  Lan- 
guage is  spoken,  therefore  as  Oscar  Wilde 
clearlv  demonstrated,  bv  reference  to  Milton's 
blindness  and  Paradise  Lost,  the  voice  is  the 
test  of  literature.  It  foUows,  then,  that  good 
diction,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
action,  adds  to  the  merit  of  a  play  from  a 
purely  acting  point  of  view.  It  is,  however, 
of  less  importance  than  compelling  the 
interest  or  than  the  delineation  of  the  char- 
acters. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
where  Shakespeare  chiefl}'  excelled  all  others 
was  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  he  simply 
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breathed  life  into  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination  and  that  thus  vivified  they 
comported  themselves  in  the  manner  which 
we  would  naturally  expect  such  beings  to  act. 
Like  Homer,  and  in  music  like  Bach,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  Shakespeare  had  normahty 
of  outlook  upon  life  and  all  his  creations 
were  as  the  creations  of  God.  The  beauties 
of  Shakespeare's  dialogues  were  strictly  used 
to  the  delineation  of  character  and  the 
development  of  the  action. 

It  is  the  primary'  importance  of  interest 
which  so  many  have  failed  to  realize. 
Excellent  literature  has  been  produced  from 
time  to  time  in  the  semblance  of  drama  but 
when  staged,  such  productions  have  been 
failures.  Seneca's  tragedies,  though  excellent 
for  reading,  were  evidently  not  intended  for 
acting.  I  cannot  believe  that  Chapman's 
plaj's  were  successful  theatrical  performances, 
Shelley's  Cenci  was  unsuitable,  and  Tenny- 
son's Becket  was  not  verv  successful,  and  I 
witnessed  Stephen  Philips'  Herod  and  I  was 
not  impressed  with  its  theatrical  effectiveness. 
Poor  unfortunate  Philistines,  whose  brains 
either   lie   fallow   or    are    of   the    shallowest 
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description,  are  scolded  and  lectured  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  such  attempts  at 
drama.  But  it  is  precisely  for  these 
Philistines  that  the  drama  exists  and  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  enjoying  Twelfth  Night 
and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  It  is  the  would-be 
dramatist  that  is  at  fault  and  not  his  ignorant 
audience.  If  a  play  requires  special  intelli- 
gence for  it  to  be  understood,  it  argues  the 
presence  of  some  dramatic  defect. 

In  reading  an  old  play  before  passing  to 
judgment,  I  always  desire  evidence  as  to 
whether  it  pleased  the  public  Avhen  it  was 
performed.  Shakespeare  had  the  appreciation 
of  his  contemporary  audiences,  witness  the 
remarkable  testimony  of  Leonard  Digges  :— 

"  So  have  I  seen,  when  Caesar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half  sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius  ;    oh  how  the  audience 
Were  ravished,  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence, 
When  some  new  day  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious  "  though  well  laboured  "  Cataline  ; 
Sejanus  too  was  irksome,  they  jDriz'd  more 
Honest  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moore     .  .  . 
....  When  let  but  Falstaff  come, 
Hall,  Poins,  the  rest,  you  scarce  shall  have  a  room, 
All  is  so  pestered  :   let  but  Beatrice 
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And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo  in  a  trice 

The  Cockpit,  Galleries,  Boxes,  all  are  full 

To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross  gartered  gull." 

Shakespeare  was  happier  in  this  respect 
than  Congreve,  whose  Way  of  the  Worlds 
although  approved  by  the  critics  and  rated 
very  highly  by  the  author  himself,  was  not 
well  received  by  the  audience  to  Congreve's 
great  annoyance  and  disgust.  The  inference 
is  that  the  critics  and  the  author  were 
mistaken  in  preferring  it  to  Love  for  Love, 
which  was  highly  successful. 

Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  approved  either  by 
Garrick  or  Colman  and  this  disapprobation 
extended  to  the  actors  themselves.  Colman 
was  only  induced  to  put  it  on  the  boards 
owing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  persistence  and, 
even  then,  it  was  only  staged  at  the  end  of 
the  season  and  with  an  inferior  caste.  The 
success  of  the  play  was  instantaneous  and 
is  there  anyone  to-day  who  will  maintain 
that  the  manager  was  right  and  the  public 
wrong  ? 

Moliere  was  always  content  to  accept  the 
public's   judgment,    and   what   was   a   good 
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enough  test  for  such  as  MoHere  is  surely  good 
enough  for  others.  If  a  play  fails  to  please 
the  audience  for  whose  delectation  it  was 
intended,  it  has  failed  in  its  primarj^  purpose. 
It  is  difficult  in  reading  a  play  to  visualise 
properly  the  action  and  its  consequent  effect. 
If  anyone  is  sceptical  as  to  this,  let  him  essay 
the  role  of  reading  pla^^s,  which  are  brought 
to  him  to  be  accepted  for  public  performance 
and  let  him  be  financially  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  judgment  and  he 
will  be  soon  convinced.  The  taste  of  the 
sound  dramatic  critic  has  not  been  formed 
merely  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  dramatic 
situations  but  it  has  also  been  tempered 
by  a  long  experience  of  the  whims  and 
vagaries  of  audiences  themselves. 

Drama  is  unlike  the  other  fine  arts  and 
most  nearly  approaches  the  novel  in  character. 
It  is  democratic  in  the  extreme.  While 
painting,  music  and  literature  require  careful 
cultivation  of  taste  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
properly,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  drama. 
As  has  been  shown,  drama  is  the  most  ancient 
art  and  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary 
rude   populace.      It   therefore   is   of   such   a 
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character  that  it  appeals  to  the  tastes  of 
the  ordinary  uncultivated  people  whom  one 
meets  every  day  in  the  restaurant,  or  in  the 
train,  or  even,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent, 
in  the  public  street.  It  must  be  such  that 
the  ordinary  man,  who  is  wilhng  to  pay  the 
money  for  a  seat,  can  follow  the  story  with 
interest  and  without  an  undue  tax  on  his 
intelligence.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
British  people,  taking  them  as  a  mass,  are 
not  a  quick-witted  folk  ;  sterling  good  quali- 
ties they  possess  in  abundance  but  they  are 
slow  of  comprehension  and  their  intellectual 
faculties  will  not  stand  much  strain.  Conse- 
quently on  the  British  stage  it  would  be 
ineffective  and  highly  disastrous  w^ere  a  plot 
made  to  depend  upon  some  dexterous 
subtlety,  no  matter  how  successful  that 
subtlety  had  been  in  a  novel.  In  a  drama 
the  time  is  severely  limited  and  it  is  impossible 
to  indulge  in  explanations. 

In  outlining  the  plot,  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity must  be  observed.  The  spectators 
are  not  allowed  to  follow  the  story  at  their 
leisure,  they  are  compelled  to  keep  to  the  pace 
set  them  by  the  author.     Consequently  they 
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have  no  time  for  reflection,  no  time  to  enable 
them  to  ruminate  and  ponder  over  the 
author's  meaning.  Everj^thing  must  be 
straightforward,  there  must  be  no  attempt 
to  hoodwink  or  puzzle  the  audience,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  piece  must  it  be  reasonably 
possible  for  the  spectators  to  be  under  any 
misapprehension  as  to  how  the  situation 
stands. 

In  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  for  instance,  it  was 
first  of  all  necessary  to  let  the  audience  know 
that  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  married  a  widow,  that 
Tony  was  his  stepson,  that  the  said  Tony  was 
spoiled  bv  his  mother  and  that  v.hen  he  would 
be  of  age  he  would  be  independent.  It  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  known  that  his 
mother  wished  his  union  with  his  cousin, 
her  ward,  a  project  not  desired  by  either, 
who  had  other  designs  ;  that  Mr.  Hardcastle 
expected  a  suitor  for  his  daughter,  a  j^oung 
Mr.  Marlowe,  who  was  shy  with  women  of 
his  own  degree,  and  that  Tony  had  gone  to 
"  The  Three  Pigeons "  to  meet  his  boon 
companions  of  the  village.  Before  an^^thiiig 
could  be  done  in  the  development  of  the  plot, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  audience  should  be 
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possessed  of  this  information  and  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  second  scene 
discloses  the  trick  plaj^ed  by  Tony  upon 
Marlowe  and  his  friend  in  telling  them  they 
had  lost  their  way  and  recommending  his 
father's  house  to  them  as  an  inn.  The 
spectators  do  not  share  Marlowe's  ignorance  ; 
they  are  in  fact  Tony's  accomplices  and 
consequently  they  are  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  humorous  situation  involved. 
Goldsmith  made  no  mistake  on  the  point  and 
left  nothing  to  their  imagination. 

This  simplicity  in  unfolding  the  story  ought 
to  be  present  in  every  dramatic  piece  ;  the 
spectators  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  as 
little  as  possible.  It  will  repa}^  anyone  to 
study  p.ttentively  the  various  devices  which 
various  dramatists  have  employed  in  order 
to  ensure  knowledge  of  the  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  True  it  is,  that  occa- 
sionally things  have  been  hidden  from  the 
audience  and  surprises  sprung  upon  them. 
Such  a  deviation,  however,  from  the  maxims 
formulated  by  the  19th  century  French 
Dramatists,  is  too  risky  for  other  than  masters, 
like   Ibsen,    to   attempt.      In   Ben  Jonson's 
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Silent  Woman,  it  will  be  remembered  the 
audience  is  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  "  bride "  and  the  device  in  nowise 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

Dry  den,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy, 
caused  four  people,  whose  identities  were 
thinly  concealed,  to  discuss,  one  with  the  other, 
the  Drama  from  various  points  of  view  and, 
among  other  things,  they  attempted  a  defin- 
ition of  a  play.  The  definition  in  its  final 
form  was  that  a  play  was  "  A  Just  and  Lively 
Image  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  Actions, 
Passions  and  Traverses  of  Fortune,"  and  it 
was  added  that  the  representation  was  for 
"The  Delight  and  Benefit  of  Mankind." 
It  had  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have  simply 
said  that  the  representation  was  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  audience.  Dryden,  even 
if  he  were  not  a  great  dramatist,  has  reason 
to  be  ranked  as  a  great  critic  and  in  fact  has 
been  called  by  some  the  Father  of  English 
Criticism.  It  is  not  within  my  province, 
nor  in  accord  with  my  purpose,  to  discuss 
his  title  to  this  appellation  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  his  definition  of  a  play  is 
difficult  to   better  and  accordingly  one  has 
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no  hesitation  in  adopting  it,  until  some  genius 
improves  upon  it. 

A  play  then,  presents  by  means  of  Action, 
and   generally    also    by   Dialogue,    a    "  Just 
and  Lively  Image  of  Human  Nature."    But 
it  must  be  such  an  Image  of  that  human 
nature  which  is  understood  by  the  audience 
and  which  is  capable  of  exciting  their  fellow- 
feeling.   It  would  be  a  mistake  if  a  dramatist, 
who  wished  to  make  his  audience  sympathise 
with  the  hero  of  the  piece,  were  to  cause  his 
hero    to    do    that  which    would    excite    the 
spectators'  prejudice.     There  is  not  time  to 
argue   with   the    audience    and    make    them 
see  the  force  of    the  unconventional   view, 
consequently  the  hero  must  comport  himself 
according  to  their  views.     An  illustration  of 
this  occurs  in  connection  with  Tom  Taylor's 
famous  melodrama,  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man, 
which  was  an  adaptation  from  the  French. 
In  the  French  original  the  out-of-work  hero's 
wife  and  child  were  in  a  dire  pass  and  for  the 
child  the  physicipai  was  of  opinion  that   a 
change  to  the  South  was  absolutely  necessary 
if  her  life  was  to  be  saved.    This  was  an  utter 
impossibility  for  the  father's  straitened  means 
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to  provide  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  child 
seemed  inevitable.  While  haunted  by  this 
fearful  spectre  he  encountered  some  forgers 
of  notes  and,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  being 
dehvered  from  the  awful  fate  of  being  bereft 
of  his  child,  he  became  their  accomplice. 
To  a  French  audience,  the  previous  circum- 
stances would  prevent  alienation  of  sym- 
pathy, but  the  rigidity  of  the  British  mind 
would  not  tolerate  on  the  stage  such  a 
deviation  from  moral  rectitude,  even  though 
the  circumstances  might  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation. Therefore,  Taylor  altered  the  idea  and 
made  the  hero  the  unconscious  dupe  of 
forgers.  Bob  Brierl}' — I  think  that  was  his 
name — was  with  these  forgers  and  as  he  found 
himself  without  money  to  pay  for  refresh- 
ments, one  of  the  gang  lent  him  a  counterfeit 
note  which  he  induced  a  poor  woman,  who 
kept  a  tobacconist's  shop,  to  change.  Bob 
was  arrested  and  sentenced,  but  as  he  vvas 
really  innocent  of  any  crime,  he  was  main- 
tained in  the  British  audience's  sympathy. 
In  this  way  Ta3lor  deferred  to  national 
prejudice,  without  altering  the  action  of  the 
plot  to  an}'  material  extent. 
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But  just  as  the  drama  conforms  to  national 
conventions,  so  it  also  reflects  contemporary 
views  of  life.  Shakespeare  chose  that  human 
nature  which  is  marked  neither  by  time  nor 
by  place.  He  chose  for  his  theme  that  human 
nature  common  to  all  countries  and  to  all 
ages.  That  is  why  that  except  for  changes 
caused  by  alterations  in  stagecraft  and  in 
language,  his  plays  are  as  actable  to-day 
as  the}^  ever  were.  His  characters  live  for  us 
to-day  as  they  lived  for  the  Elizabethans  ; 
they  are  as  true  for  the  Germans  as  they  are 
for  us. 

Shakespeare  carefully  avoided  dealing  with 
contemporary  manners,  and  so  he  was  free 
to  paint  as  he  liked,  for  the  audience  had  no 
particular  models  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand  in  a  domestic  drama,  or  a  comedy  of 
manners,  or  in  whatsoever  kind  of  play  of 
contemporary  life  you  may  like  to  name,  in 
such  plays  the  audience  expects,  and  it  has 
a  right  to  expect,  that  the  characters  shall 
comport  themselves  in  motive,  ma,nner  and 
action  just  as  the  audience  thinks  their 
prototypes  would.  Accordingly  it  v/oulcl  have 
been  the  height  of  absurdity  had  the  Restora- 
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tion  comic  dramatists  attempted  to  portray 
fashionable  gallants  as  men  whose  lives  were 
governed  by  the  canons  of  sexual  morality. 
In  an  age  when  the  debaucheries  of  the  King 
and  his  Court  were  notorious  ;  when  among 
such  fashionable  class,  honour  was  at  a 
discount  and  all  decent  feeling  was  lackino, 
had  Wycherley  represented  characters  drawn 
from  such  a  despicable  crowd  as  otherwise 
than  he  did,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
abominable  falsehood.  More  than  that,  the 
coarse  audiences  of  the  time  would  have 
detected  the  cheat  and  would  have  laughed 
the  actors  off  the  stage.  It  was  the  times  that 
were  to  blame  and  not  the  dramatists,  and 
no  one  should  set  up  to  criticise  the  drama  of 
any  period  without  also  considering  the  life 
that  went  on  outside  the  theatre.  For  a 
master  of  the  picturesque,  superficial  as  a 
historian  though  he  may  have  been,  such 
as  was  Lord  Macaulay,  to  describe  the 
dramatist  as  profligate,  to  represent  him  as 
demoralising  the  3^oung  men  in  the  audience, 
was  silly  and  in  his  especial  case  inexcusable. 
The  public — and  in  this  instance  its 
instinct  is  sound — will  not  tolerate  on  the 
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stage  what  it  believes  to  be  untrue  to  life, 
and  to-day  it  shows  its  resentment  b}^  its 
lack  of  patronage.  When  dramatic  untruth 
is  enforced,  then  the  drama  languishes. 
Downright  gross  expressions  are  no  longer 
used  in  the  presence  of  both  sexes  as  they 
apparently  were  in  the  days  of  Squire 
Western.  Even  such  a  harmless  word  as 
"  belly  "  is  banished  from  polite  conversation 
and  is  replaced  either  by  such  an  inaccurate 
term  as  "  stomach  "  or  by  the  ugly  Latin 
word  "  abdomen."  To  such  an  extent  is 
modesty  carried !  Consequently  the  ter- 
minology used  in  the  theatre,  where  men  and 
women  alike  assemble,  is  carefully  chosen 
and  by  no  means  resembles  the  speech  one 
hears  every  day.  Adultery  is  never  mentioned 
as  such  ;  men's  conversation  is  represented 
in  field,  in  mess,  and  in  smokeroom  as  per- 
fectly bloodless  and  innocuous.  But  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  fact  were  one  to 
say  that  because  a  certain  illiterate  refinement 
of  language  is  present  that  therefore  a  higher 
moral  tone  existed  on  the  stage  to-day  than 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  or 
even   of   Wilham   III.    and   Mary.      I   have 
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frequently  witnessed  on  the  stage  the  most 
repulsive  insinuations  of  vice.  But  neither 
could  it  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  all 
present  day  literature  conformed  to  lofty 
standards  of  moralitv-  Notions  as  to  morals 
are  somewhat  laxer  tha^n  formerly  a.nd  if  the 
stage  follows  the  public  lead,  to  condemn 
and  denounce  the  stage  is  to  place  the  saddle 
on  the  wrong  horse.  It  is  the  public  that 
corrupts  the  theatre,  not  the  theatre  the 
public.  No  theatre  would  dare,  for  one  night 
even,  display  anything  calculated  to  shock 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  public.  Reliance 
on  the  Censorship  to  purify  the  stage  is  a 
delusion,  for  while  the  public  has  a  vitiated 
taste  it  will  succeed  in  infecting  the  stage. 
Reform  the  public  and  you  need  no  Censor 
to  guard  the  stage. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame 
theatrical  managers  for  presenting  nothing 
better  than  revues,  inferior  musical  concoc- 
tions and  silly  sentimental  colloquial  comedies. 
It  is  the  low  standard  of  education  that  is  to 
blame  ;  the  really  educated  section  of  the 
community  is  probably  smaller  proportion- 
ately  here   than   in    any     other   country   in 
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Western  Europe.  PIa3"s  are  costly  to  stage  and 
managers  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes. 
Bitter  experience  and  compelling  necessity 
have  taught  them  to  gauge  accurately  the 
taste  of  the  public  and  no  one  knows  better 
than  they  that  to  give  the  public  any  better 
food  would  be  to  cast  pearls  before  swine, 
which  waste  would  involve  a  visit  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  Everywhere  the  species 
of  drama  to  be  acted  must  accord  with  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  inhabitants,  who  will 
probably  form  the  bulk  of  the  audience. 
It  would  be  useless  to  play  Hamlet  to  Hotten- 
tots, as  it  would  contain  ideas  and  describe 
conditions  of  life  with  which  they  were  not 
in  the  least  conversant.  Likewise  it  would  be 
just  as  useless  to  place,  before  a  London 
audience,  a  piece  which  required  greater 
intelligence  than  the  hearers  possessed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  educational  institutions, 
and  not  that  of  the  theatre,  to  improve  the 
public  intelligence. 

Neither  is  it  the  theatre's  function  to 
preach.  Some  critics  have  demanded  that 
the  drama  should  be  didactic,  that  it  should 
set   itself   to   improve   the   people's   morals. 
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quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
fessional class  exists  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  results  attending  the  labours  of  that  class 
are  not  satisfactor}^  its  members  have  no 
right  to  try  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  others.  The}^  should  inquire 
into  their  own  methods  and  see  if  by  better 
organisation  and  by  the  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion, and  even  triplication,  of  effort,  greater 
success  might  not  be  attained.  For  the  drama 
to  attempt  to  engage  also  in  work  of  moral 
instruction  is  to  ask  it  to  do  something 
for  which  it  is  unfitted,  to  do  that  which 
might  be  regarded  by  the  audience  as  imper- 
tinence, and  possibly  by  the  agencies,  which 
already  exist  for  the  purpose,  as  unfair 
competition.  No  more  than  from  painting  or 
music  is  it  reasonable  to  demand  ethical 
teaching  from  stor}-  telling  in  action.  Various 
views  as  to  morals  exist,  and  possibly  were 
the  stage  to  attempt  to  usurp  the  office  of 
the  pulpit,  heretical  doctrine  would  be 
detected  or  suspected  and  Ave  might  witness 
the  degrading  spectacle  of  various  religious 
denominations  struggling  for  control  of  the 
theatre  much  in  the  same  way  as  the}^  now 
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struggle  for  the  control  of  schools.  Probably 
we  should  finally  witness  meetings  in  Hyde 
Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secular 
Theatre  Society. 

The  truth  is  that  Art,  whether  dramatic  or 
otherwise,  belongs  to  the  human  r?ce,  inde- 
pendently of  religious  persuasion,  ethical 
code  or  other  profession  of  belief.  As  it 
has  its  own  ends,  so  also  has  it  its  own  means 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  and  by  its 
own  standards,  and  by  those  standards  alone, 
is  it  to  be  judged.  The  Puritans,  when  they 
closed  the  theatres  and  proscribed  the  players 
and  when  the}^  dispersed  the  pictures  col- 
lected by  Charles  I.,  acted  consistently  and 
they  were  in  no  wise  different  to  the  Highland 
Clergy  who  banned  the  playing  of  fiddles, 
or  to  the  Irish  priests  who  suppressed  the 
dances  to  which  the  peasantry  had  been 
accustomed.  None  of  these  should  be  blamed 
for  they  all  clearly  perceived  that  the  pursuit 
of  the  Arts  did  not  harmonise  with  the 
objects  they  had  in  view.  Man  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  minister  in  some  form  or 
another  to  the  joys  of  his  body  through  his 
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senses.  It  is  illogical  to  proscribe  the  pleasures 
of  some  of  the  senses  and  to  allow  others. 

Certain   religions,   notably   Pauline    Chris- 
tianity   and    Buddhism,    persuade    men    to 
forego  bodily  enjoyment,  holding  that  such 
enjoyment    is    a    delusion    and    a    bondage, 
that  this  life  is  a  mere  passing  phase,  and 
that  complete  independence  of  the  body  alone 
constitutes  the  greatest  happiness  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  aspire.    Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  rejoices  in  creation,  it  worships 
God  as  the  Great  Artist  and  Creator,  and 
calls  upon  man  to  live  and  to  cause  to  live. 
Whereas    these    religions    preach    abstinence 
from  things  pertaining   to  the  flesh  in  the 
famous  words  of  the  Catechism  to  "  renounce 
the   world,    the   flesh    and   the   devil,"    Art, 
without  confusing  the  world  and  the  flesh 
with  the  devil,   demands  that  man  should, 
by  discipline  and  cultivation,  seek  to  perfect 
his    i^owers    of    expression    and    his    senses 
so  that  he  may  the  better  employ  the  gifts 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  and  that 
he   may   the   better   appreciate   the   beauty 
which  God  has  placed  before  him  and  the 
beauties  He  has  enabled  mai    to  express. 
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It  is  easy  to  observe  that,  while  there  is 
some  antagonism,  there  is  also  some  agree- 
ment between  these  tw^o  ideals.  Such  is  the 
limitation  of  vision  imposed  upon  human 
kind  that  it  is  only  possible  for  man  to  see 
one  side  of  truth  at  a  time.  He  sees  nothing 
as  it  really  exists  ;  he  only  perceives  the 
surface  visible  from  his  particular  standpoint, 
and  even  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  light  will  vary  also  the  photograph  im- 
printed on  his  brain.  In  any  case,  we  do  not 
see  the  whole  of  anything  ;  we  are  unable, 
even  if  we  have  knowledge  of  it,  to  visualise 
every  side  of  the  object  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains. Try  it  with  the  simplest  objects  and 
you  will  perceive  the  impossibility.  If,  in 
such  material  matters,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view, 
how  much  more  impossible,  is  it  not,  to 
form  a  truthful  and  complete  estinip«te  of 
what  we  have  never  seen  ?  It  is  beca.use 
we  only  have  incomplete  visions  of  truth 
that  we  have  had  so  many  bitternesses  and 
have  endured  so  much  persecution.  If 
men  have   been  persecuted   simply  beca,use 
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they  held  some  new  view  as  to  church 
government,  or  as  to  pubhc  worship,  it  is 
very  natural  that  the  Arts  should  also  suffer, 
since  they  advocate  notions,  which  seem 
fundamentally  opposed  to  those  prevalently 
held  by  those  in  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  the  religious  zealots  are  not  the  only 
enemies  of  Art,  there  are  those  who  appear 
disguised  as  friends.  They  are  those  who  seek 
to  fetter  expression  by  means  of  grammatical 
rules — rules  which  do  not  arise  from  the 
conditions  in  which  the  particular  art  is 
situated,  but  which  have  been  arrived  at 
as  the  result  of  thought  and  learning.  They 
are  rules  devised  by  pedants  and  purists.  Art 
springs  from  the  imagination  of  human 
genius  and,  as  Hazlitt  says,  if  one  wishes  to 
realise  the  force  of  human  genius  let  him 
read  Shakespeare,  and  to  see  the  insignificance 
of  human  learning;  let  him  studv  his  com- 
mentators. 

Science  is  the  proper  province  of  learning 
and  imagination  onl}^  owes  to  science  im- 
provements in  instruments  and  methods 
whereby  to  express  itself.  In  England,  in 
the   teaching   of    musical    composition,    this 
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distinction  is  not  generally  recognised  and 
composition  is,  too  frequently,  taught  through 
science  instead  of  through  the  students'  own 
attempts  at  composition.  The  method  of 
teaching  literary  composition  is  applicable 
to  music. 

Increased  knowledge  has  benefited  the 
Drama  in  that  it  has  afforded  it  additional 
means  of  expression  hj  the  introduction  of 
scenery,  by  various  mechanical  contrivances 
and  by  altering  the  situation  of  the  stage 
and  even  the  form  of  the  playhouse.  All  these 
improvements,  together  with  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  players  participating  and 
the  increase  in  the  educated  condition  of  the 
audiences,  react  upon  the  nature  of  the  Drama 
itself.  They  make  possible  representations, 
heretofore  impossible,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  render  obsolete  devices  hitherto  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

For  instance,  the  introduction  of  scenery 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  actor 
to  explain  any  radical  change  of  scene 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dramatist,  owing 
to  the  labour  involved,  is  compelled  to 
economise  in  the  number  of  scenes.     That 
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the  audience  no  longer  surrounds  the  stage 
prevents  that  intimate  confidence  between 
actor  and  audience  which  used  to  be  such  a 
feature  in  old  plays.  It  only  survives  now 
in  low  comedy  and  melodrama  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  approved  in  high  class  drama. 
The  aside  is  no  longer  permissible  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  Ibsen  dispensed  both 
with  soliloquies  and  asides.  There  is  no  use, 
however,  fettering  the  dramatist  too  much. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
the  19th  century  soliloquy  was  first  con- 
demned. Congreve,  in. the  17th,  was  criticised 
for  its  employment.  He  rightly  maintained 
his  freedom  to  use  it. 

The  fact  that  boys  no  longer  impersonate 
women  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  female 
characters  being  disguised  as  males,  a  very 
favourite  dramatic  situation  in  former  times, 
witness  Viola  in  Twelfth  Nighty  Rosalind  in 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Portia  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice^  to  say  nothing  of  Julia  and  others. 

The  change  in  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  those  who  compose  the  audience  must  affect 
the  nature  of  the  drama  presented.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  a  shoemaker  made  shoes. 
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each  pair  of  which  he  would  know  was 
entirely  his  own  work  and  probably  he 
would  see  them  on  the  feet  of  the  purchaser. 
He  would  thus  have  a  pride  in  his  craft  and 
was,  in  truth,  an  artist.  The  individualist 
character  of  workmanship  ran  right  through 
the  community.  The  London  apprentices 
set  up  to  be  critics  of  the  drama,  as  we  learn 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle  where  they  are  caricatured, 
and  they  demanded  a  certain  sonorous  quality 
in  the  plays  they  witnessed.  They  were  at 
any  rate  better  critics  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed (such  an  one  as  Herrick  was  one  of  the 
apprentices  that  attended  the  theatre),  and 
to  please  them  a  fine  constellation  of  artists, 
among  whom  Shakespeare  was  only  the 
greatest,  arose.  In  other  words,  the  public 
obtained  the  plays  it  wanted. 

Nowadays  everyone  is  part  of  a  machine 
whether  it  is  in  the  factorv  or  the  office. 
No  man  has  a  complete  r61e  to  play  ;  every 
one  is  making  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pin. 
For  this  reason  everyone  loses  ideal,  one  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  workmanship  of  the 
individual.       It    is    natural   that    audiences. 
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composed  of  such  people,  should  desire  even 
their  entertainments  to  be  provided  by 
machinery.  The  cinematograph,  being 
mechanical  in  origin,  suits  the  sordid  dreary 
lives  of  such.  By  and  bye,  if  in  fact  it  has  not 
already  begun  in  the  form  of  the  talking 
machine  as  an  adjunct  to  the  moving  pictures, 
Wells'  vision  of  the  future,  when  the  drama 
in  action  and  dialogue  is  produced  mechani- 
cally, will  be  realised,  and  the  drama,  as 
we  have  known  it,  will  be  doomed. 

The  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  necessitates  greater 
attention  being  paid  to  archaeological  exact- 
ness. It  would  be  a  very  serious  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  dramatist  to-day  were  he 
to  cause  Hector  to  quote  Aristotle  as  did 
Shakespeare  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  for 
probably  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
would  be  well  aware  that  the  Legend  of  Troy 
was  invented  long  before  Aristotle  was  born. 
Possibly  in  a  play,  such  as  Julius  CcBsar,  were 
a  present  day  dramatist  to  introduce  a  clock 
striking  the  hour  of  three,  the  anachronism 
might  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  play,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  audience  might 
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be  aware  of  the  fact  that  clocks  were  unknown 
at  that  time.  Anachronisms  abounded  in 
the  old  English  and  Spanish  dramas,  and 
no  matter  the  time  of  the  play  or  the  countr}^ 
in  which  the  action  was  supposed  to  take 
place,  the  institutions  familiar  to  dramatist 
and  audience  were  employed.  The  old 
rehgious  plays  would  make  the  shepherds 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  refer  to  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  barons.  A  reference  by  Pilate  to 
Parliament  occurs  in  one.  Even  in  the  High 
Comedy  of  Athens  anachronisms  were  not 
unknown,  witness  Hercules'  tutor's  recom- 
mendation of  Homer  for  study.  These  mis- 
takes are  no  longer  permissible,  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  the  dramatist  is  to  strive 
to  be  learned  and  to  instruct  the  audience. 
He  is  not  called  upon  to  attain  any  greater 
archaeological  accuracy  than  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  illusion.  The  French  drama- 
tists of  the  19th  century  were  not  at  all 
consistent  in  respect  of  anachronisms.  They 
were  scrupulously  exact  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  dress  so  as  to  reproduce  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  age  to  which  the  drama 
belonged,   but  the   characters   were   allow^ed 
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to  utter  ideas  and  sentiments  which  were  as 
unknown  to  such  an  age  as  were  aeroplanes. 
The  artist  who  is  purist,  if  he  desires  to  be 
consistent  and  not  to  be  caught,  must  pore 
over  books  by  the  week  and  in  the  event 
his  much  learning  will  be  thrown  away,  for 
his  imagination  will  be  stunted  and  he  will 
end  as  pedant.  No  playwright  is  called  upon 
to  suggest  more  than  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  was  indifferent  to  the  technical 
knowledge  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  audience  might  possess.  The  fact  that 
seafaring  men  would  probabl}?^  form  a  part 
of  his  auditors  made  him  careful  of  nautical 
terms  in  The  Tempest.  He  evidently  was 
careful  to  copy  Swinburne  faithfulty  as  to 
legal  terminology.  He  was  in  no  wise  less 
particular  in  regard  to  medical  expressions. 

While  the  dramatist  is  compelled  to  know 
as  much  as  the  ordinary  educated  men  of 
the  audience,  he  has  no  reason  to  complain 
of  limitations  in  other  respects.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  writers,  he  is  allowed 
the  greatest  latitude.  As  long  as  the  audience 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  he  may  make  intervals 
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represent  years,  and  two  successive  scenes 
may  be  in  England  and  Australia  respectively 
and  the  third  at  the  North  Pole  if  the  author 
is  so  minded.  The  characters,  no  matter 
what  the  tongue  proper  to  such  characters 
may  be,  speak  the  language  understood  by 
the  audience.  In  Henry  V.  the  language  used 
in  the  English  and  French  Camps  alike  is 
that  of  the  former.  Every  character  speaks 
without  hesitation,  and  even  the  meanest  is, 
in  the  plays  of  Congreve,  Sheridan  and  Wilde, 
as  much  invested  with  the  wit  of  the  author 
as  is  the  highest.  The  character  is  allowed  to 
utter  an  aside  in  a  voice  perfectly  audible 
in  every  part  of  the  house,  yet  the  audience 
concedes  that  none  oi  the  other  actors, 
present  on  the  stage,  is  cognisant  of  it.  These 
deviations  from  the  natural  are  all  made  to 
the  dramatist  in  order  to  facilitate  him  in 
the  very  difficult  task  he  has  to  perform. 

The  dramatist  is  very  rightly  not  bound 
by  the  conventions  of  the  learned  and  we  in 
these  islands  have  never,  except  for  a  short 
period  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
been  bound  by  what  are  called  the  Unities. 
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As  these  rules  are  often  referred  to  it  might 
be  as  well  to  describe  them. 

The  first  Unity  required  the  whole  action  of 
the  piece  to  be  comprised  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Corneille  wished  to  extend  it  to 
thirty.  This  rule  arose  from  the  observation 
of  Aristotle  that  the  time  of  a  tragedy  was 
confined  to  one  revolution  of  the  sun.  The 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  and  the  AlcesHs 
of  Euripides,  to  take  only  two  examples  from 
Greek  Tragedy,  Avere  not  so  confined  but 
even  so,  Aristotle  was  too  shrewd  to  state  a 
rule,  he  only  stated  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  practice.  The  second  Unity  prohibited  the 
place  of  action  to  be  changed  although  we 
have  evidence  that  in  the  Eumenides  of 
^schylus  and  in  the  Ajax  of  Sox)hocles  the 
scene  was  changed.  The  French  sought  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  interpreting  the 
Rule  as  only  forbidding  change  of  locality 
or  city.  This  evasion  of  the  Rule  by  the 
French  only  served  to  illustrate  its  ridiculous 
character. 

The  third,  and  the  only  one  enunciated  as  a 
rule  by  Aristotle,  is  the  Unity  of  Action, 
which  requires  that  the  plot  shall  be  siiigle 
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and  shall  move  unitedly  towards  a  definite 
conclusion  and  that  the  fortunes  of  some  one 
person  shall  be  of  outstanding  importance, 

Richelieu  imposed  the  observance  of  the 
Unities  on  the  French  Drama  and  their  reign 
continued  until  the  time  of  Hugo.  The 
Elizabethans,  with  the  exception  of  Ben 
Jonson,  rejected  them,  but  it  was  not  that 
they  were  unaware  of  their  existence.  They 
were  criticised,  notably  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  this  respect,  and  Shakespeare  showed  in 
The  Tempest  that  he  could  perfectly  well 
adapt  himself  to  them.  Congreve  in  the 
Double  Dealer  very  strictly  complied  with 
them.  Dryden  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
and  attributed  the  Unities  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Horace  and  the  examples  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Corneille.  He  was  careful 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  came  to  no  con- 
clusion. Rymer  and  Dennis  endeavoured 
to  force  conformity  to  them.  They  were 
perfectly  well-known,  therefore,  both  to  the 
Elizabethans  and  the  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration  and  that  they  were  not  generally 
observed  must  be  taken  as  deliberate. 

The    Third   Unity,    that    of   Action,  when 
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interpreted  in  a  very  broad  sense,  has  been 
universally  accepted  as  it  is  a  natural  rule 
and  is  true  of  every  story  no  matter  the 
manner  of  its  relation.  Failure  to  observe  it 
v/ould  be  to  detract  from  the  interest  and  to 
bewilder  and  bore  the  hearers  or  the  readers. 
Deviation  from  it  is  rare  and  is  only  possible 
in  the  greatest  masters,  but  even  they  strictly 
conformed  in  their  greatest  masterpieces. 
Thackeray  in  Vanity  Fair  divided  the  interest, 
but  in  Esmond,  general^  allowed  to  be  his 
best,  he  united  it.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
is  notable  for  the  number  of  its  themes 
which  are  woven  into  one  tale  in  a  manner 
that  is  masterly  bej^ond  comparison,  but  in 
Hamlet,  as  Jeremy  Collier  would  say,  "  the 
chief  business  of  the  plaj^  is  single  and  the 
concerns  of  one  person  are  distinguishable 
great  above  the  rest." 

General]}^  speaking,  rules  are  forged  by  the 
mediocre  for  the  fettering  of  the  mighty. 
The  rules  fulfil  the  function  of  converting 
the  shallow-minded  into  critics.  Speaking  of 
such  writers  of  doggerel  as  Rymer,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  observed  :  "  They  laid  down  rules  in 
which  the   audience  were  taught  to  regard 
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the  trade  of  a  connoisseur  as  easy  and  soon 
learned  ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  jargon, 
which,  in  the  present  day,  constitutes  a 
judge  of  painting  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  sufficient  to  elevate  a 
Templar  into  a  dramatic  critic."  I  would  make 
the  dramatist  free  of  every  rule,  as  long  as 
the  effect  is  satisfactory.  If  he  violates  the 
Unity  of  Action,  I  am  content  if  he  maintains 
one's  interest.  If  he  keeps  the  audience 
in  the  dark,  he  is  excused  if  he  retains  their 
attention  and  avoids  perplexity.  If  Ibsen 
dispensed  with  soliloquies  and  asides,  it  is 
no  reason  why  an  author,  who  can  use  such 
devices  with  success,  should  be  debarred 
from  their  employment.  In  fact,  the  dramatist 
is  entitled  to  plead  that  his  Art  is  free  and  that, 
as  long  as  it  is  true  to  life,  he  is  entitled  to 
demand  that  his  work  shall  be  judged  by  the 
finished  result  and  not  by  the  rules  to  which 
he  has  failed  to  conform.  To  entertain  his 
audience  is  his  object,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
this  and  at  the  same  time  has  produced  a 
thing  of  beauty,  a  faithful  image  of  human 
nature,  he  can  safely  defy  pedantic  critics. 
Time,  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  all 
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deluding  pedants,  will  justify  him,  and  will 
award  him  the  honour  to  which  his  merits 
entitle  him,  while  it  will  consign  to  oblivion 
his   mean  peddUng  detractors. 

To  those  who  desire  to  study  more  fully 
the  drama,  in  its  general  aspect,  I  recommend 
the  following  : — 

A  Study  of  the  Drama,  by  Brander  Matthe^vs 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  ;    1910. 

Drama  and  Life,  by  A.  B.  Walkley  ; 
Methuen;    1907. 

Dramatic  Values,  by  C.  E.  Montague ; 
Methuen;    1911. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Essay  on  the  Drama,  in 
spite  of  imperfections,  is  a  very  good 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
drama. 

See  also  Symonds'  Studies  of  Greek  Poets — 
a  most  valuable  work ;  also  refer  to 
Lawrence's  Elizabethan  Playhouse 
(Shakespeare  Head  Press). 


Chapter  III. 

AN    APPRECIATION    OF    WILLIAM 

HAZLITT. 

"  We  remained  opposite,  while  Hazlitt  stood  by 
holding  the  candle  high  up  so  as  to  throw  the  light  well 
on  to  the  picture,  discanting  enthusiastically  on  the 
merits  of  the  original.  The  beam  from  the  candle 
falling  on  his  own  finely  intellectual  head,  with  its 
iron  gray  hair,  its  square  potential  forehead,  its  massive 
mouth  and  chin,  and  eyes  full  of  earnest  fire,  formed  a 
glorious  picture  in  itself,  and  remains  a  luminous  vision 
for  ever  upon  our  memories. — (1829)  "  Recollections  of 
Writers,"  hy  Charles  and  Mary  Cowdeyi  Clarke. 

Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  a  voluminous  com- 
piler of  books  and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
writers  I  have  ever  come  across,  was  the  butt 
of  a  very  mordant  remark  on  the  part  of  a 
critic  in  the  Saturday  Review.  '"  He  has  read  a 
great  deal  in  his  wa}^,  but  has  digested  little 
or  nothing."  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
as  to  the  truth  of  this,  but  I  always  have  an 
affection  for  him  for  it  was  his  edition  of 
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Shakespea,re's  Pla3's  I  was  presented  with 
when  I  was  a  lad  of  ten.  I  have  alwavs 
treasured  this  volume,  even  taking  it  out 
with  me  to  France,  reading  it  when  in  billets 
while  undergoing  divisional  training  and  in 
the  summer  time  even  in  the  front  line. 
This  particular  edition,  while  containing  a 
rather  narrow-minded  biography,  probably 
Mr.  Adams's  own  production,  introduced 
the  modern  reader  to  the  superb  outline 
plates  taken  from  Frank  Howard's  Spirit  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays- — the  plates  in  the  original 
edition  of  1833  are  the  finest  illustrations 
to  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  that  w^e 
possess — and  at  the  same  time,  the  reader 
was  brought  into  touch  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  Shakesperan  commentators, 
Lamb,    Coleridge   and   Hazlitt. 

I  can  well  remember  how  those  extracts 
struck  me  in  my  more  impressionable  youth. 
Those,  from  Hazlitt  especially,  filled  mc 
with  a  desire  for  more  and  I  was  soon  eagerly 
devouring  the  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare'' s  Plays,  to  ni}^  much  better 
enjoyment  of  the  plays  themselves.  One 
extract  which  Mr.  Adams  attached  to  Romeo 
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and  Juliet — a  play  which  always  appeals  to 
warm-hearted  youth — I  never  shall  forget. 
Of  this  tragedj^  Hazlitt  wrote  : — "  There  is 
the  buo3"ant  spirit  of  youth  in  every  line,  in 
the  rapturous  intoxication  of  hope  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  despair."  Speaking  of  another 
critic's  appreciation  of  the  play,  he  continued : 
"If  it  (the  play)  has  the  sweetness  of  the 
rose,  it  has  its  freshness  too  ;  if  it  has  the 
languor  of  the  nightingple's  song,  it  has  also 
its  giddy  transport ;  if  it  has  the  softness  of  a 
southern  spring,  it  is  as  glowing  and  as 
bright.  There  is  nothing  of  a  sickly  and 
sentimental  cast — Romeo  and  Juliet  a,re  in 
love,  but  they  are  not  lovesick.  Every- 
thing speaks  the  very  soul  of  pleasure,  the 
high  and  healthy  pulse  of  the  passions  ;  the 
heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates  and 
mantles  throughout.  Their  courtship  is  not 
an  insipid  interchange  of  sentiment  hp-deep, 
learnt  second-hand  from  poems  and  plays. 
Juliet's  character  is  one  of  perfect  truth 
and  sweetness.  It  has  nothing  forward, 
nothing  003%  nothing  affected  or  coquettish 
about  it — it  is  a  pure  effusion  of  nature." 
Could  any  pen  depict  more  graphically  ? 
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Why,  the  man  makes  you  Wsualise  all  the 
passionate  passages  between  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  makes  your  heart  warm  and  beat 
in  time  with  theirs.  Can  it  be  wondered 
that  passages,  like  to  that  quoted,  called 
forth  in  me  not  only  a  worship  of  Shakespeare, 
but  also  kindled  a  love  for  dramatic  liter- 
ature in  general  and  from  that  finally  I  was 
led  to  search  out  for  m3^self  the  further  golden 
treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  great 
writers  ?  My  debt  to  Hazlitt  is  great  beyond 
all  reckoning.  When  I  lay  on  my  back  for 
nearly  a  month  without  sight  and  enduring 
agony,  the  alleviation  of  my  sufferings  was 
due  to  him.  He  had  taught  me  to  love 
literature  ;  he  it  was  who  enabled  me  to 
summon  the  dead  back  to  my  side  to  con- 
verse with  me  and  keep  me  from  loneliness 
and  repining.  Many  write  irreverently  of 
him  ;  I  cannot.  His  faults  and  shortcomings 
fade  into  insignificance  compared  to  the 
benefits  he  has  conferred,  not  only  on  me,  but 
on  all  those  who  have  sought  him  as  a  guide 
to  and  an  interpreter  of  the  god  of  our 
literature. 

When  we  see  the  worth  of  Hazlitt,  what 
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shall  we  say  of  the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities ?  Think  of  the  hours  I,  in  common 
with  many  other  public  school  men,  have 
spent  uselessly  in  composing  feeble  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  !  Think  bow  much  better 
our  time  had  been  spent  in  exploring  the 
beautiful  creations  of  our  own  national 
genius  with  such  a  master  as  Hazlitt  !  Then 
one  had  appreciated  better  one's  ^^ischylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  and  the  study  of  these 
mighty  men  had  not  been  an  unmeaning 
drudge.  Poor  rogues  have  been  incarcerated 
for  obtaining  small  sums  by  false  pretences, 
yet  their  crimes  seem  laughably  insignificant 
when  contrasted  with  those  committed  by  our 
great  schools  and  our  venerable  universities. 
Our  parents  have  paid  handsome  fees,  fondly 
imagining  that  in  return  we  were  receiving  the 
best  possible  education.  Wherein  is  the  re- 
ceiving the  highest  fees  for  the  poorest  educa- 
tion distinguishable  from  receiving  money  by 
false  pretences  ?  Let  every  headmaster 
and  every  member  ol  Boards  of  Studies  in 
Universities  carefully  ponder  over  the  answer 
to  this  pertinent  query.  If,  as  a  result  of 
the  late  bloody  war,  the  schools  have  to  reform 
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their  curriculum,  all  will  not  have  been 
suffered  in  vain.  To  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
reform,  I  fear,  will  come  from  without  and 
not,  as  I  would  pray,  from  within.  If,  of  their 
own  free  will,  they  do  not  admit  of  the  lights 
of  our  great  nation,  their  doors  wdll  be  forced 
and  then,  as  in  all  such  cases,  much  the}^  have, 
which  is  good,  will  be  lost.  A  reform  that  is 
voluntary  is  preferable  to  one  compelled. 

The  day  will  come  when  writers  like  HazUtt 
will  be  honoured  in  our  universities,  and  it  is  a 
welcome  sign  to  observe  that  editions  of 
Hazlitt's  Essays  are  being  published  for 
school  use.  Strange  though  it  may  appear, 
until  comparatively  recently,  Hazlitt  was 
neglected  and  was  not  at  all  occupying  that 
place  which  his  great  merits  deserved.  When 
one  reads  such  extracts  from  his  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare's  Characters,  as  the  one  I  have 
quoted  in  regard  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  this 
neglect  seems  unaccountable. 

Some  say  the  neglect  was  due  to  his 
pohtical  opinions.  He  was  an  ardent  repub- 
lican and  leveller.  De  Quincey  bears  witness 
to  the  heated  character  of  bis  views.  Hazlitt 
"  saw  red  "  whenever  his  political  ideals  were 
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attacked.  If  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  is 
forgotten  as  a  critic  he  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  champion  passionately  the 
memory  of  HazHtt.  He  says  Gifford  and 
Lockhart  were  bent  on  depriv^ing  Hazhtt 
of  his  sustenance,  and  near  the  end  poor 
Hazhtt  was  driven  to  borrow  a  shilhng 
wherewith  to  procure  food.  Rancorous  as 
was  the  tone  adopted  towards  him  by  the 
organs  devoted  to  the  Tory  cause,  I  fail  to 
understand  why  his  unpopularity  should  on 
this  account  alone  long  continue  after  his 
death,  for  political  spite  does  not  long  survive 
in  England. 

Hazlitt  criticised  existing  institutions, 
opinions  and  manners.  He  forestalled  Buckle 
in  observing  the  false  importance  in  history 
which  the  English  people  accorded  to  Kings 
and  Ministers,  Admirals  and  Generals.  He 
criticised  Conformity  .and  Nonconformit}^, 
he  despised  Methodists  and  derided  Quakers. 
The  "  Powers  that  be  "  found  in  him  a 
merciless  opponent,  the  official  caste  a  yapping 
terrier  ever  at  their  heels.  De  Quincey  SB.ys 
he  "  wilfully  placed  himself  in  collision  from 
the  first  with  all  the  interests  that  were  in 
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the  sunshine  of  this  world,  and  with  all  the 
persons  that  were  then  powerful  in  England." 
The  weapon  always  em^^loyed  by  the  advocates 
of  those  in  power  is  to  throw  contempt  on  all 
w^ho  criticise  as  creatures  socially  unfit.  In 
our  own  day,  when  Lord  St.  Davids  remarked 
that  decorations  for  gallantry  were  bestowed 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  risks  incurred,  Lord 
Derby  replied  he  was  no  gentleman.  None 
but  a  low  vulgar  fellow  would  venture 
to  doubt  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  typists  on 
board  the  Admiral's  flagship  or  of  the  orderlies 
at  G.H.Q.  .  The  bravery  of  "  freshwater 
soldiers "  is  obvious,  their  superiority  in 
intelligence  is  so  marked  ;  their  wonderful 
success  and  ability  in  method  clearly  point 
them  out  as  objects  for  distinction  and  only 
anarchist  agitators  would  dream  of  men- 
tioning junior  officers,  N.C.O's.  and  the  raik 
and  file  of  the  infantry.  Ye  who  would  under- 
stand another  day,  read  aright  3  our  own.  If 
3^ou  do,  you  will  be  better  able  to  measure 
the  political  criticism  meted  out  to  Hazlitt. 
Others  opine  that  it  was  his  admitted 
petulance  of  temper,  his  suspicious  attitude 
to  his  friends,  which  even  caused  the  gentle 
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Lamb  to  remonstrate  and  the  good-natured 
Leigh  Hunt  frequently  to  give  way  and  which 
rendered  him  so  personally  unpopular  that 
everyone  execrated  his  memory.  Yet  Leigh 
Hunt  could  write  of  him  some  years  after  his 
death  :  "  Ah,  dear  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  old 
tea-drinking  friends  and  teachers  !  Must  he 
that  writes  this  learn  no  more  from  vou  in 
voice  as  well  as  in  musty  books  ?  Is  it  true, 
as  sometimes  he  can  hardly  think  it  is, 
that  neither  of  you  is  again  coming  down  the 
street  to  his  door  nor  he  to  yours  ?  " 

This  sentiment  of  Leigh  Hunt's  must  be 
taken  as  sincere  and  that  the  memory  of 
Hazlitt  did  recall  pleasant  reminiscences. 
Lamb  recorded  the  fact  in  his  famous  letter 
to  Southey  that  Hazlitt' s  compan}^  fascinated 
him,  and  he  was  present  with  him  when  he 
breathed  his  last.  It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  unhappy  consequences  due  to  irritability. 
If  a  man  has  some  counter  quality,  it  is 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  time  brings  into 
relief  the  good  and  obliterates  the  bad.  For- 
tunately it  is  the  same  with  everything.  A 
woman,  who  has  brought  forth  a  child  in 
which  she  has  joy,  forgets  the  pains  caused 
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by  her  labour  in  the  great  dehght  of  having 
given  birth  to  a  living  man.  A  soldier,  in 
course  of  time,  forgets  the  miseries  ot  the 
campaign  and  they  fade  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  occasional  good 
times  he  had  with  his  comrades.  I  have 
often  warned  those,  who  have  sworn  that 
never  again  would  the}^  don  the  military 
uniform,  that,  if  the  need  arose  again,  the}^ 
would  be  the  first  to  volunteer.  Time  en- 
hances the  pleasanter  side  and  consigns  to 
oblivion  the  painful  and  wretched.  So  it  is 
with  a  man.  He  may  have  had  many  irritable 
traits  but,  depend  on  it,  if  he  had  any 
fascinating  quality  in  compensation  we  shall 
be  apt  to  remember  the  latter  and  shall 
gradually  forget  the  former. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  to  overestimate 
Hazlitt's  bearishness.  True,  he  was  not 
successful  in  either  of  his  marriages,  and  he 
was  thus  embittered  bv  his  domestic 
infelicity.  Yet  his  son  loved  him  dearly  and 
bitterly  mourned  his  loss.  Through  the  son, 
the  grandson  was  taught  to  revere  his  memory 
and  he  sought  to  vindicate  his  grandfather's 
fame  by  publishing  his  memoirs.    Moreover, 
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a  man  like  the  painter  Northcote  alwaj's 
enio3^ed  Hazlitt's  company,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  rift  in  the  lute  which  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
Conversations,  maintained  amicable  relations 
with  him  right  to  the  end.  Indeed,  Northcote, 
in  his  curious  will,  left  Hazlitt  a  contingent 
legacy  of  £100,  w^hich  the  famous  critic 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  as  he  predeceased  the 
octogenarian  painter.  Finally  when  at  the 
age  ot  52  in  1830,  cholera  claimed  him  as  a 
victim,  one  cannot  forget  Hazlitt's  dying 
words  :  "  Well,  I've  had  a  happy  hfe."  A 
man  rarely  poses  on  his  death  bed  and  the 
final  farewell,  when  not  uttered  in  delirium,  is 
proverbially  accepted  as  truly  indicative  of 
a  man's  thoughts. 

Hazlitt,  himself,  bears  witness  to  his  per- 
sonal unpopularity.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
amusing  essay  on  The  Disadvantages  of  Intel- 
lectual Superiority  [Table  Talk)  he  says:  — 
"  Coleridge  always  talks  to  people  about  what 
they  don't  understand  ;  I,  for  one,  endeavour 
to  talk  to  people  about  what  they  do  under- 
stand, and  find  I  only  get  the  more  ill-will 
for  it.     They  conceive  I  do  not  think  them 
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capable  of  anything  better  ;  that  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while,  as  the  vulgar  sa3^ing  is, 
to  '  throw  a  word  to  a  dog.'  I  once  com- 
plained of  this  to  Coleridge,  thinking  it  hard 
I  should  be  sent  to  Coventry  for  not  making 
a  prodigious  display."     Or,  again  : 

"  Intellectual  is  not  like  bodity  strength. 
You  have  no  hold  of  the  understanding  of 
others,  but  by  their  sympathy.  Your  knowing, 
in  fact,  so  much  more  about  a  subject  does 
not  give  j^ou  a  superiority^,  that  is  a  power 
over  them,  but  only  renders  it  the  more 
impossible  lor  j^ou  to  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  them.  Is  it,  then,  an  advantage 
to  you  ?  It  may  be,  as  it  relates  to  3'our  own 
private  satisfaction,  but  it  places  a  greater 
gulf  between  you  and  society.  It  throws 
stumbling  blocks  in  your  way  at  every  turn. 
All  that  you  take  pleasure  in  is  lost  to  the 
vulgar  eye.  What  they  are  pleased  with  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  or  of  distaste  to  you. 
In  seeing  a  number  of  persons  turn  over  a 
portfolio  of  prints  from  difterent  masters, 
what  a  trial  it  is  to  the  patience,  how  it  jars 
the  nerves  to  hear  them  fall  into  raptures  at 
some    commonplace   flimsy    thing    a^nd    pass 
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over  some  divine  countenance  without  notice, 
or  with  the  remark  that  it  is  very  singular 
looking  !  How  useless  it  is  in  such  cases  to 
fret   or   argue   or   remonstrate  !  " 

Who  can  withhold  sj^mpathy  when  he  pain- 
fully confesses  ?  "I  like  a  little  comfortable 
cheer  and  careless  indolent  chat  ....  I  wish 
to  pass  for  a  good-humoured  fellow  ;  and 
good-will  is  all  I  ask  in  return  to  make  good 
comppaiy  ....  The  wife  hated  me  for  my 
ugly  face  ....  I  submitted  to  all  this  till  I 
was  tired,  and  then  I  gave  it  up." 

Poor  Hazlitt  !  His  hypercritical  spirit,  his 
deep  penetrating  comments  and  the  steadfast 
nature  of  his  opinions  begot  him  ill  will. 
His  intolerance  of  those  who  wrote  lambently 
enough,  but  without  profundity,  on  subjects 
in  which  they  were  only  amateurs,  did  not 
make  him  congenial.  He  felt  his  superiority 
yet  could  not  convince  others  because  he  had 
no  credentials  wherewith  to  impress  them. 
If  you  excel  others  in  capacity  and  training 
there  is  no  use  in  your  supposing  that  thereby 
you  will  gain  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  possess  the  imprimatur  of  some 
university  or   academy  or  other  institution 
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which  has  a  common  reputation  for  that 
particular  subject  you  will  immediately, 
though  perhaps  undeservedl}'-,  gain  weight 
and  3^our  opinions  will  be  deferred  to.  Hazlitt 
had  not  such  backing.  He  had  no  institution 
to  whose  certificate  he  could  refer  the  ignorant 
sceptic.  The  foolish  are  more  dogmatic  than 
the  wise,  and  Hazlitt  was  powerless  to  dislodge 
the  fool  from  his  perch.  Hence  the  isolation, 
thus  produced,  rendered  him  irritable  and 
misanthropic,  and  even  occasionally  exas- 
perated those  Avho  might  have  been  his 
closest  friends. 

Much  more  potent  a  cause  of  his  merits 
being  overlooked  would  be  the  fact  that 
Hazlitt  lived  in  advance  of  his  time.  "  Art 
for  morality's  sake  "  held  the  public  stage, 
just  as  the  equalty  unsatisfactory  converse 
"  art  for  art's  sake  "  was  afterwards  tenta- 
tively put  forward.  Hazlitt  w^as  in  advance 
of  either  of  these.  To  him,  the  sentiment  in  a 
work  of  art,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in 
literature  or  in  painting,  was  of  no  moment. 
His  standpoint  in  criticism  is  startlingly 
modern  in  this  respect  when  we  read  him 
to-day.      Wilde's   Critic  as   Artist  is  hardly 
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more  advanced.  Sickly  sentiment  he  ab- 
horred and  he  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
views  quite  freely  in  opposition  to  those  which 
had  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
reference  to  the  Restoration  Dramatists  and 
to  Richardson  and  Fielding.  But  so  did 
Lamb  in  respect  of  the  former  and  so  did 
Coleridge  in  respect  of  the  latter,  although 
neither  so  clearly  distinguished  the  trespass 
committed  by  sentimentalists  and  moralists. 
That  Hazlitt  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his 
time  in  criticism  would,  to  my  mind,  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  his  being  neglected 
by  the  Victorians.  He  was  immeasurably 
ahead  of  Macaulay  and  Thackera}^  in  his 
standards  of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism, 
but  the  standards  of  Macaulay  and  Thackeray 
were  those  which  held  the  public  ear  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

We  are  more  concerned  with  Hazlitt  the 
writer  than  with  him  as  a  man.  How  glad 
one  is  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Shakespeare  !  If  his  biography  were  better 
known  we  should  find  that  men  would  deal 
with  the  details  of  his  life  and  his  character 
and  his  works  and  the  characters  he  created 
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would  be  obscured  bv  such  irrelevancies. 
Indeed,  as  it  is,  such  is  the  smalhiess  of  some 
people's  minds,  that  instead  of  concentrating 
their  attention  on  his  beauties,  thev  waste 
much  time,  paper  and  ink  in  disputing  the 
authorship  of  the  plays.  Because  men  know 
certain  episodes  in  the  life  of  Bacon,  no  one 
writes  of  that  great  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  without  dishing  up  for  the  reader  that 
which  is  discreditable  to  him,  to  the  great 
disservice  of  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  of  the  debt  which  positive 
science  owes  to  him.  In  life  we  are  willing 
to  take  men  as  we  find  them  and  are  generally 
unwiUing  to  take  up  the  quarrels  of  others. 
Let  us  assume  that  attitude  to  those  who  have 
gone,  unless  their  works  stand  in  our  way. 
Contemporaries  have  personal  prejudices 
which  blind  them  to  a  man's  excellences. 
Personal  prejudice  probably  prevents  the 
beauties  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas'  sonnets  being 
recognised.  The  prejudice  which  is  excusable 
on  the  part  of  contemporaries  is  inexcusable 
on  the  part  of  posterity,  which  inherits  only 
the  works. 

Hazlitt,    on   whatever   subject    he    wrote. 
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illuminated  it  for  us.  He  did  not  make  it 
sparkle  as  did  Coleridge,  but  he  made  us 
visualise  it  in  all  its  beautj^ ;  he  was  the  first 
to  use  the  graphic  method  of  instruction.  He 
always  created  a  perfect  picture  for  us.  Read 
him  and  you  find  yourself  compelled  to  follow 
his  thought.  At  his  bidding  you  ascend  to 
peer  eagerly  at  the  spectacle  which  he  unfolds 
to  your  gaze,  equally  you  are  willing  to  des- 
cend with  him  to  explore  the  mine  of  treasures. 
Everywhere  he  leads  and  you  follow  his 
magic  pipe, 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire." 

He  wanders  everywhere,  and  you  follow 
in  utmost  spite  of  yourself. 

What  the  man  may  have  been  to  his 
contemporaries  is  none  of  our  concern.  The 
question  lor  us  is,  what  is  the  man  to  us  ? 
That  the  man  was  the  object  of  much  ill-will 
in  his  lifetime  is  admitted — it  is  only  too 
apparent.  Apart  from  the  malignant  attacks 
of  Gifford,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  but 
who   is   remembered   tc-day   chiefly   for   his 
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valuable  edition  of  Massinger  and  for  his 
savagery  to  Keats,  there  are  other  evidences. 
GifPord  was  the  watch-dog  of  privilege,  and 
to  expect  from  him  appreciation  of  the 
republican  Hazlitt,  would  be  the  same  as 
expecting  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Morning  Post  of  to-day  to  publish  a  panegyric 
on  some  Labour  leader.  His  antipathy  was 
natural.  Ha3'don,  the  painter,  the  protege 
of  Opie,  the  comrade  of  Wilkie,  and  the 
tutor  of  the  painter  of  human  brutes.  Land- 
seer,  in  a  letter  exhibits  a  rancorous  dislike 
of  Hazlitt,  although  Hazlitt  had  befriended 
Haydon.  He  writes  :  "Had  Keats  been  a 
little  more  prominent,  Hazlitt,  as  soon  as 
any  man,  would  have  given  him  the  first  stab. 
....  He  thus  revenges  to  his  own  mortification 
by  pushing  forward  the  sheeted  ghost  of 
poor  fated  Keats."  Of  course,  this  was  very 
unjust.  The  Examiner,  for  which  Hazlitt 
wrote,  had  lauded  Keats  very  considerably 
and  probiibly  Leigh  Hunt  wished  to  undertake 
the  Keview  of  Keats'  verse  himself.  In 
any  case,  il  a  child  did  not  do  something, 
it  is  absurd  to  punish  him  because  in  other 
circumstances     he     might     have     done     it. 
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Haydon's  own  experience  gave  the  lie  to  the 
assertion.  Hazhtt  did  not  fear  to  champion 
Hay  don  when  all  else  were  hostile. 

Christopher  North  (Professor  Wilson),  who 
must  share  with  Lockhart  the  disgrace  of 
persecuting  Hazlitt  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  wrote  in  Blackwood's,  "  If  you 
want  his  praise,  you  must  die  for  it ;  and 
when  such  praise  is  deserved  and  given  con 
amove,  it  is  almost  worth  dying  for."  That 
Christopher  North  was  not  correct  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  Hazlitt' s 
review  of  Wordsw^orth.  The  writings  of  this 
poet  "  have  no  substitute  elsewhere.  The 
vulgar  do  not  read  them  ;  the  learned,  who 
see  all  things  through  books,  do  not  under- 
stand them  ;  the  great  despise.  The  fashion- 
able may  ridicule  them  ;  but  the  author  has 
created  himself  an  interest  in  the  heart  of 
the  retired  and  lonely  student  of  nature, 
which  can  never  die.  Persons  of  this  class 
will  continue  to  feel  what  he  has  felt ;  he 
has  expressed  what  they  might  in  vain  wish 
to  express,  except  with  glistening  eye  and 
faltering  tongue  !  Remote  from  the  passions 
and  events  of  the  great  world,  he  has  com- 
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municated  interest  and  dignity  to  the  primal 
movements  of  the  heart  of  man  and  ingrafted 
his  own  conscious  reflections  on  the  casual 
thoughts  of  hinds  and  shepherds."  {Spirit 
oj  the  Age.)  Wordsworth  did  not  have  to  die 
to  be  praised.  Of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Manner 
he  wrote  :  "  It  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
genius — of  wild  irregular  overwhelming 
imagination,  and  has  that  rich  varied  move- 
ment in  the  verse  which  gives  a  distant  idea 
of  the  lofty  or  changeful  tones  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  voice."  Perhaps  prejudice  against 
the  peerage  makes  him  rather  severe  on  Lord 
Bj^ron,  and  rather  oblivious  of  the  generosity 
of  that  great  man's  heart ;  but  no  one  can 
honestly  say  that  his  rather  pitiless  analysis 
is  unjust.  Titled  rank  contaminates  its  owner  ; 
it  gathers  to  itself  sycophants  and  mean  souls. 
A  soil  is  thus  prepared  wherein  false  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  temper  luxuriantly  flourish 
and  sense  of  proportion  is  lost.  Lord  Byron 
could  no  more  escape  from  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  his  birth  than  could  another. 
Hazlitt  praises  Southey  for  his  merits,  criti- 
cises him  for  his  defects.  In  all  his  estimates 
of  contemporary  poets,  he  is  remarkably  in 
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accord  with  the  verdict  of  time  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  earnestness  of  his 
poKtical  feehngs  had  undue  sway,  or  except 
in  such  a  case  as  Shelley. 

Hazlitt  was  born  at  Maidstone  in  1778, 
where  his  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister, 
but  though  born  in  England  he  was  not 
English — his  father  hailed  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  home  of  a  race  much  belied  yet 
which  is  probably  the  finest  and  most  virile 
of  all  the  races  which  make  up  the  British 
nation.  To  his  Ulster  ancestry  he  would 
probably  owe  his  remarkable  tenacity  of 
political  opinion,  his  fidelity  to  which  was 
such  a  creditable  contrast  to  the  political 
fickleness  evinced  by  Coleridge,  Southey  and 
Wordsworth. 

To  an  Englishman  a  change  in  political 
opinion  is  in  the  nature  of  evolution ;  to  an 
Ulsterman  it  is  an  act.  of  apostasy  worthy  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  Hazlitt  was  clearly  of  the 
race  which  in  defence  of  its  opinions  defied 
James  II.,  which  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  American  Colonists'  fight  for  Independ- 
ence and  in  our  own  day  has  baffled  the 
wiles  of  politicians.   To  his  early  metaphysical 
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speculations    he    would    probably    owe    his 
cold  unsympathetic  outlook. 

His  first  profession  was  that  of  a  painter. 
He  had  probably  in  boyhood  emulated  the 
work  of  his  elder  brother  and  apparently 
had  been  an  apprentice  in  Northcote's  studio. 
He  executed  a  portrait  of  Lamb,  also  an 
unfinished  one  of  Wordsworth,  and  had  one 
picture  accepted  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  painting  was  not  his  forte, 
and  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  literature. 
"  Give  me  the  child  and  you  can  have  the 
man,"  is  the  wise  saying  attributed  to  a 
Jesuit.  Painting  had  had  Hazlitt  first  and 
the  habits  of  mind  engendered  in  the  studio 
he  naturally  carried  into  letters.  As  a  painter, 
he  painted  what  he  saw ;  as  a  portrait 
painter,  he  was  compelled  to  observe  deeply  ; 
as  a  writer,  he  was  a  painter  in  words.  His 
truthfulness  in  writing,  his  careful  repro- 
duction on  paper  of  the  image  he  visualised 
in  his  mind,  his  inability  to  suppress  that 
which  he  saw  or  felt,  his  keen  power  of 
observation  were  all  the  result  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  painting  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  cold  religious  outlook  acquired  under 
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the  parental  roof  and  at  the  Theological 
College  in  Hacknej/. 

Than  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  now,  or  until 
very  lately,  librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  have  no  abler  critic  to-day.  It  is  not  only 
his  exquisite  style,  but  also  his  broad  sym- 
pathy and  freedom  from  narrow  prejudice, 
which  invest  his  writings  with  charm  and 
compel  our  attention  and  admiration.  In 
1894,  in  an  Essay  on  Hazlitt  as  an  Art  Critic 
(prefixed  to  the  Conversations  of  Northcote) 
he  ventured  an  extremely  shrewd  parallel, 
the  truth  of  which  is  more  apparent  to-day 
than  it  was  then.  Speaking  of  Hazlitt's 
opposition  to  Academic  Art  he  said : — "  To 
comprehend  Hazlitt  in  this  connection  we 
may  contemplate  Mr.  George  Moore.  Each 
has  tried  to  paint  professionally  and  has 
resigned  the  effort ;  each  has  been  disturbed 
by  foreign  study ;  each  is,  by  nature,  a 
man  of  letters,  the  slave  of  intellectual  rather 
than  plastic  ideas  ;  each  is  perfectly  honest, 
fearless  and  unsympathetic." 

Unlike  Hazlitt,  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
written  novels,  and  these  novels  haive  had 
a   great   contemporary  success.     It  is   very 
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possible  that  Mr.  Moore's  fame  with  posterity 
will  not  rest  upon  his  novels  but  rather  on 
his  art  criticisms  and  upon  his  curious  Irish 
autobiography  Hail  and  Farewell.  Like 
Hazlitt,  Mr.  Moore  excels  in  depicting  what 
he  sees  and  in  conveying  to  his  readers  vivid 
images  of  his  thoughts,  and  even  of  the 
creations  of  his  fancy.  If  he  is  cold  and  pitiless 
in  dealing  with  others  he  appears  to  be  no 
less  remorseless  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
himself.  Hazlitt  shocked  his  contemporaries 
b}'  his  lack  of  reticence  in  Liber  Amoris 
in  regard  to  Sarah  Walker,  but,  as  De 
Quince}^  says,  "  There  was  no  indelicacj^  in 
such  an  act  of  confidence  growing,  as  it  did, 
out  of  his  lacerated  heart.  It  was  an  explo- 
sion of  frenzy."  Mr.  Moore  succeeds  in 
startling,  even  those  of  us  who  are  least 
squeamish.  Hazlitt  confided  to  the  public 
because  of  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  but 
such  a  motive  would  not  appear  to  be  present 
in  Mr.  Moore's  case.  Usualty  the  successful 
gallant  is  reticent  as  to  his  triumphs  for  to 
blab  is  to  ruin  his  credit,  and  consequently 
Mr.  Moore's  tattling  has  caused  sceptics  to 
hint  that  some  of  his  amorous  adventures  were 
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cerebral,  mere  figments  of  the  imagination, 
and  probably  it  is  the  effect  of  such  an  im- 
pression which  led  a  witty  Dublin  lady  to 
remark,  "  Some  men  kiss  and  tell ;  Mr. 
Moore  tells  but  does  not  kiss." 

Whether  Mr.  Moore's  sweethearts  are  of  the 
flesh  or  of  the  fancy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have,  at  any  rate,  assumed  a  very 
real  shape  in  his  mind,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
keen  resentment  of  any  suggestion  that  his 
love  affairs  are  fictitious.  Mr.  Moore  values 
his  reputation  for  veracity  above  all  else. 
Very  possibly  a  great  many  people  may 
not  view  his  frankness  with  the  same  com- 
placency as  he  does,  but  Mr.  Moore  is  not 
as  other  men.  He  is  accustomed  to  reveal 
any  thought  that  may  be  in  his  mind. 
Any  picture,  whether  of  fact  or  of  fiction, 
which  fleets  across  his  brain  is  immediately 
transferred  to  paper.  In  Hail  and  Farewell 
Mr.  George  Moore  refers  to  a  cousin  of  his, 
immediately  he  has  a  mental  photograph  of 
that  man  in  his  brown  mackintosh  at  the 
Curragh  and  straightway  we  have  that  photo- 
graph reproduced  for  our  gaze.  In  the  same 
book  he  has  not  hesitated  to  delineate,  for 
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the  benefit  of  posterity,  ever}?-  detail  of  the 
dail}'-  life  of  his  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Edward 
Martyn. 

One  ma}^  have  one's  opinion  of  such 
personalities,  but  there  is  no  use  reasoning 
with  Mr.  Moore  ;  he  cannot  help  himself  ;  an 
idea  strikes  him,  it  pleases  him,  therefore  it 
must  be  written.  He  abhors  suppression  in 
others  and  he  carries  his  own  revelations  to 
extremes.  Hazlitt  suppressed  very  little 
but  as  he  had  some  affection  there  was  some 
limit  to  his  outspokenness.  To  Mr.  Moore's 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  Moore  has  been  accused  of  malice. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  rather  fond  of  giving  a 
malicious  thrust,  but  it  is  given  from  a  sense 
of  good  humour  rather  than  from  ill  jiature. 

In  Modern  Painting  examples  of  this 
malice  for  malice'  sake  frequently  occur, 
but  one  will  suffice.  Speaking  of  a,n  exhibition 
of  Lady  Waterford's  pictures  at  Lady 
Brownlow's  house,  he  remarks  :  "  The  great- 
est artists  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  pay  the  most  extravagant  homage  to 
her  talent.  Mr.  Watts  seems  to  have  distanced 
all  competitors  m  praise  of  her,  for  in  a  letter 
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of  his  quoted  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue,  he  sajs  that  she  has  exceeded  all 
the  great  Venetian  masters.  It  was  nice  of 
Mr.  Watts  to  write  such  a  letter  ;  it  was  very 
foolish  of  Lady  Brownlow  to  print  it  in  the 
catpJogue,  lor  it  serves  no  purpose  except 
to  draw  attention  to  the  obvious  deficiencies 
of  originality  in  Lady  Waterford's  drawings." 

Hazlitt  was  incapable  of  this  subtle 
dexterity.  V/hen  he  really  wished  to  be 
malicious  to  Gifford,  he  only  succeeded  in 
being  abusive.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  only  Irishman 
I  know  who  can  be  nast}^  with  effect.  Irish- 
men, and  Hazlitt  was  Irish,  can  only  be  cruel 
when  in  a  rage,  or  when  their  feelings  are 
intense.  Mr.  Moore  can  say  the  most  biting- 
thing  in  the  coldest  blood. 

It  needs  no  demonstration  that  such  a 
candid  friend  as  Mr.  Moore  is  hardly  popular 
except  with  those  who  have  the  privilege  oi 
hearing  the  innocent-like  humour  which  per- 
vades his  delightful  conversation.  Even  they 
live  in  some  dread  apprehension  lest  they  may 
find  that  they  are  being  studied  with  a  view 
to  their  inclusion  in  his  next  album  of 
character  portraits.     But  this  unpopularity 
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and  the  repulsion,  which  we  sometimes 
experience,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  great  artist  in  literature, 
and  that  had  he  confined  himself  entirely 
to  criticism  in  the  same  earnest  and  sincere 
spirit  as  characterised  Hazlitt,  he  might 
have  ranked  with  him  as  the  critic's  critic. 
Take,  for  example,  the  creative  and  really 
penetrating  criticism  contained  in  Sex  in 
Art  in  the  volume  on  Modern  Painting. 
It  is  a  sample  of  what  he  is  capable.  As  it  is, 
in  Hail  and  Farewell  he  has  immortalised  by 
his  wonderful  painting  in  words,  ]Mr.  Edward 
Martyn  and  his  own  brother,  Colonel  IMoore, 
neither  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  ever 
been  remembered.  The  picture  of  his  brother 
in  a  fury  is  inimitable. 

In  the  20th  Century  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  personal  paragraphs  in  the  journals 
of  the  day  and  the  illustrated  papers  have 
habituated  us  to  the  public  character  of  our 
homes  wdtli  the  result  that  Mr.  I\Ioore's 
cinematograph  accounts  of  his  friends'  private 
lives  do  not  greatly  disturb  our  sense  of 
propriety.  It  was  otherwise  in  Hazlitt's  day. 
Then  a  man  did  not  share  his  famil}'  with 
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the  City  ;  the  camera  was  non-existent,  and 
so  it  was  impossible  for  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  to  cultivate  their  minds  by  having 
a  view  of  the  poet's  family  at  dinner,  or  of 
his  meditating  in  his  study,  or  again  of  his 
feeding  his  favourite  dog.  None  of  these 
intellectual  treats  was  possible  ;  a  man's 
house  was  his  castle  and  the  public  gaze  was 
effectively  obstructed. 

Hazlitt  apparently  shocked  our  ancestors 
when  he  even  described  a  man  of  genius 
in  conversation  with  his  friends.  Such 
sketches  w^ere  denounced  as  gross  personahties 
and  poor  Hazlitt  drew  down  on  his  head 
much  abuse.  Said  Dana  in  the  North  American 
Review  on  his  lectures  on  the  English  Poets  : 
"  We  feel  nothing  but  disgust  at  him  and 
doubt  of  the  true  refinement  of  an  age  in 
which  a  poHte  and  w^ell  educated  audience 
would  allow  of  such  gross  personalities." 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  "  gross  personalities  " 
and  can  only  find  somewhat  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic estimates  of  the  merits  of  con- 
temporary poets.  In  any  case,  we  find  nothing 
comparable  to  the  gross  personalities  which 
Blackwood' s    and    the    Quarterly    hurled    at 
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Hazlitt.  In  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  we  do  read 
vivid  descriptions  of  a  man,  of  his  manner 
of  conversation  and  of  his  receiving  his 
friends,  and  perhaps  these  are  the  person- 
alities referred  to.  Hazlitt  only  appears  to 
us  entertaining,  and,  after  a  course  of  Mr. 
George  Moore,  almost  impersonal.  Certainly 
in  his  vivid  sketch  of  Coleridge,  conta,ined 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  one  can  see  nothing 
offensive,  but  we  do  not  see  with  the  eyes 
of  our  ancestors.  The  following  extract  from 
the  essay  in  question  exhibits  Hazhtt's 
mastery  in  convej^ing  to  us  a  perfect  moving 
picture  of  that  brilliant  but  wayward  genius. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  living  with 
the  man  : — 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  has  a  mind  reflecting  ages 
past  ;  his  voice  is  like  the  echo  of  the  congre- 
gated roar  of  the  '  dark  rearward  and  ab3^ss  ' 
of  thought.  .  .  .  Our  author's  mind  is  (as  he 
himself  might  express  it)  tangential.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  he  has  jiot  touched, 
none  on  which  he  has  rested.  With  an  under- 
standing fertile,  subtle,  expansive,  '  quick, 
forgetive,  apprehensive,'  beyond  all  living 
precedent,  few  traces  of  it  perhaps  remain.  .  .  . 
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He  is  a  general  lover  of  art  and  science,  and 
wedded  to  no  one  in  particular.  .  .  .  Hardly 
a  speculation  has  been  left  on  record  from  the 
earliest  time,  but  it  is  loosely  folded  up  in 
Mr.    Coleridge's    memory,    like    a    rich,    but 

somewhat  tattered  piece  of  tapestry 

He  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  theme  with 
advantage — from  Peter  Abelard  down  to 
Thomas  Moore,  from  the  subtlest  metaphysics 

to  the  politics  of  the  Courier Nor  is 

there  any  work  of  genius  that  does  not  come 
out  of  his  hands  like  an  illuminated  missal, 

sparkling  even  in  its  defects He  lays 

down  his  pen  to  make  sure  of  an  auditor, 
and  mortgages  the  admiration  of  posterity 
for  the  stare  of  an  idler." 

Is  not  the  sparkling  brillia,nce  of  Coleridge 
here  well  described  ?  Though  it  might  be 
resented  was  not  Hazlitt  justified  in  pointing 
out  that  those  who  were  entertained  by 
Coleridge's  conversation  were  robbing  pos- 
terity and  depriving  their  entertainer  of  the 
immortal  admiration  to  which  he  was  richly 
entitled  ?  It  was  Hazlitt's  duty  to  say  what 
he  did.  Coleridge  was  like  the  great  Leonardo 
brilliant  in  too  many  pursuits.     Had  one  of 
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his  auditors  been  a  Boswell,  how  rich  we 
had  been  !  What  a  hint  of  the  irrecoverable 
treasure  does  not  Hazlitt  convey  to  us  ? 

"  He  has  only  to  draw  the  slides  of  his 
imagination  and  a  thousand  subjects  expand 

before  him He  revolves  in  his  wayward 

soul,  or  utters  to  the  passing  wind,  or  dis- 
courses to  his  own  shadow,  things  mightier 
and  more  various  !  .  .  .  One  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation 
is,  when  he  expatiates  on  the  Greek  tragedians 
....  As  the  impassioned  critic  speaks  and 
rises  in  his  theme,  you  would  think  j^ou  heard 
the  voice  of  the  man  hated  bv  the  Gods, 
contending  with  the  wild  winds  as  they  roar  ; 
and  his  eye  glitters  with  the  spirit  of  anti- 
quity !  " 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  re-write  the  essay — 
merely  it  is  my  object  to  point  out  Hazlitt's 
graphic  style  of  description.  As  it  were  a 
panorama  we  are  taken  through  Coleridge's 
varjdng  moods — a  catalogue  of  mistresses  of 
the  fancy — all  drawn  by  a  master  mind 
possessed  with  intimate  knowledge.  Four 
times,  it  is  said,  Coleridge  was  announced  to 
lecture  on  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  three  times  he 
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lectured  on  some  other  subject.  Sometimes 
he  did  prepare  MSS.  only  to  push  them  aside 
after  about  twenty  minutes  as  some  other 
theme  had  started  his  fancy  a.nd  all  were  too 
fascinated  even  to  take  notes.  "  While  he 
should  be  occupied  with  a  given  pursuit, 
he  is  thinking  of  a  thousand  other  things  ;  a 
thousand  tastes,  a  thousand  objects  tempt 
him,  and  distract  his  mind,  which  keeps  open 
house,  and  entertains  all  comers  ;  and  after 
being  fatigued  and  amused  with  morning 
calls  from  idle  visitors  he  finds  the  day  con- 
sumed and  its  business  unconcluded." 

Poor  Coleridge  !  When  we  realise  how  he 
was  the  victim  of  the  laudanum  habit,  we 
understand  Hazlitt' s  article  and  we  read  into 
it  affectionate  partisanship.  Read  the  lines 
penned  by  Shelley  of  Coleridge  : — 

"  You  will  see  Coleridge  ;    he  who  sits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 
Intense  iiTadiation  of  a  mind 
Which,  with  its  OMn  internal  lightning -blind, 
Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair 
A  cloud  encircled  meteor  ot  the  air, 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls." 

Compare      with      Hazlitt's      sympathetic 
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description  of  Coleridge  the  one  Mr.  Moore 
paints  of  Mr.  Yeats  the  poet.  Edward  is  his 
friend,  Mr.  Marty n  : 

"  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  came  to  see 
me  in  my  flat  in  Victoria  Street  followed  by 
Edward  .  .  .  Perhaps  seeing  them  together 
stirred  some  fugitive  jealousy  in  me,  which 
passed  away  when  the  servant  brought  in 
the  lamp,  for,  with  the  light  behind  them,  my 
visitors  appeared  a  twain  as  fantastic  as 
anything  ever  seen  in  Japanese  prints — 
Edward  great  in  girth  as  an  owl  (he  is  nearly 
as  neckless)  blinking  behind  his  glasses,  and 
Yeats  as  lank  as  a  rook,  a  dream  in  black 
silhouette  on  the  flowered  wall-paper.  But 
rooks  and  owls  do  not  roost  together,  nor 
have  they  a  habit  or  an  instinct  in  common. 
*  A  mere  doorstep  casualty,'  I  said,  and  began 
to  prepare  a  conversation  suitable  to  both, 
which  was,  however,  checked  by  the  fateful 
appearanc3  they  presented,  sitting  side  by 
side,  anxious  to  speak,  yet  afraid.  As  soon 
as  the  door  was  closed  they  broke  forth, 
telling  together  that  they  had  decided  to  found 
a  Literary  Theatre  in  Dublin.  '  It  is  Yeats,' 
I  said  (to  myself)  '  who  has  persuaded  dear 
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Edward,'  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  I 
thought  how  the  cunning  rook  had  enticed 
the  profound  owl  from  his  belfry — an  owl 
that  has  staj^ed  out  too  late  and  is  nervous  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  find  his  way  back." 

Where  Hazlitt  inspires  an  affectionPote 
amusement  at  his  theme,  the  smile  which 
Mr.  Moore  calls  forth  has  nothing  of  affection. 
A  teacher  told  me  that  Hazlitt's  description 
of  Coleridge  gave  his  pupils  added  zest  in 
learning  the  Ancient  Mariner.  The  genius 
had  the  greatness  of  eccentricity  and  its  force 
was  good-naturedly  lavished  on  all  who  cared 
to  hear.  Hazlitt  makes  us  love  the  prodigal. 
Mr.  Moore  makes  you  laugh  a,t  Mr.  Yeats. 

In  reverence  for,  and  absolute  worship  of, 
the  past  masters  of  literature  Mr.  Moore  is 
of  course  not  in  the  same  class  as  Hazlitt. 
He  totally  lacks  his  earnestness  and  his 
enthusiasm.  In  litera.ry  appreciation  he  is  not 
comparable  to  him,  nor  indeed  is  anj^one 
else.  None  has  ever  been  capable  of  writing 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  as  has  Hazlitt.  None 
has  ever  penned  a  nobler  panegyric  of 
Shakespeare  than  the  following  extract  from 
the  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 
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"  He  might  be  said  to  combine  the  powers 
of  ^sch^^lus  and  Aristophanes,  of  Dante  and 
Kabelais,  in  his  own  mind.  If  he  had  been 
only  half  what  he  was,  he  would  perhaps 
have  appeared  greater.  The  natural  ease 
and  indifference  of  his  temper  made  him 
sometimes  less  scrupulous  than  he  might 
have  been  ....  He  had  no  models  of 
acknowledged  excellence  constantly  in  view 
to  stimulate  his  efforts,  and,  bv  all  that 
appears,  no  love  of  fame.  He  wrote  for  the 
*  great,  vulgar  and  the  small '  in  his  time, 
not  for  posterit}^  If  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  maids  of  honour  laughed  heartily  at  his 
worst  jokes,  and  the  catcalls  in  the  gallery 
were  silent  at  his  best  passages,  he  went  home 
satisfied,  and  slept  the  next  night  well.  .  .  . 
The  poet  of  nature  is  one  who,  from  the 
elements  of  beauty,  of  power,  and  of  passion 
in  his  own  breast,  s^anpathises  with  whatever 
is  beautiful,  and  grand,  and  impassioned  in 
nature,  in  its  simple  majesty,  in  its  immediate 
appeal  to  the  senses,  to  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  all  men  ;  so  that  the  poet  of  nature, 
by  the  truth,  and  depth,  and  harmony  of  his 
mind,  may  be  said  to  hold  communion  with 
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the  very  soul  of  nature  :  to  be  identified 
with  and  to  foreknow  and  to  reward  the 
feehngs  of  all  men  at  all  times  and  places, 
as  they  are  liable  to  the  same  impressions, 
and  to  exert  the  same  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  that  nature  does.  He  sees 
things  in  their  eternal  beauty,  for  he  sees 
them  as  they  are,  he  feels  them  in  their 
universal  interest,  for  he  feels  them  as  they 
affect  the  first  principles  of  his  and  our 
common  nature.  Such  was  Homer,  such 
was  Shakespeare,  whose  works  will  last  as 
long  as  nature,  because  they  are  a  copy  of  the 
indestructible  forms  and  everlasting  impulses 
of  nature." 

After  this  panegyric  there  is  really  nothing 
left  to  anyone  else  to  say  for  he  has  enumer- 
ated all  the  attributes  of  an  artist.  Not  that 
he  forgets  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 
So  many  write  of  Shakespeare  forgetful  of 
the  lesser  stars  around  him,  stars  whose  lustre 
is  only  obscured  by  his  dazzling  brilliance, 
but  which  in  any  other  firmament  had  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  men.  "  The 
sweetness  of  Dekker,  the  thought  of  Marston, 
the  gravity  of  Chapman,  the  grace  of  Fletcher 
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and  his  young-eyed  wit,  Jonson's  learned 
sock,  the  flowing  vein  of  Middleton,  Hey- 
wood's  ease,  the  pathos  of  Webster  and 
Marlowe's  deep  designs,  add  a  double  lustre 
to  the  sweetness,  thought,  gravit}^,  grace,  wit, 
artless  nature,  copiousness,  ease,  pathos  and 
sublime  conceptions  of  Shakespeare's  Muse  " 
{Lectures  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  General 
View). 

Unlike  Thackeray  in  the  English 
Humourists,  Hazlitt  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  the  drama  of  the  Restoration,  is  able 
to  take  a  broad  historical  view  of  his  authors 
and  that  because  he  has  begun  with  a  good 
basis.  Read  back  what  he  said  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare — "  Whose  works  will  last  as 
long  as  nature,  because  they  are  a  copy  of 
nature."  Ha,zlitt  forestalled  all  moderns.  I 
have  read  pages  and  pages  in  which  the 
authors  have  been  endeavouring  to  say  what 
Hazlitt  said  in  a  couple  of  lines,  and  in  the 
end,  such  was  their  garrulity,  they  did  not 
sa}^  it.  Hazlitt  because  of  his  clearsightedness 
perceived  the  true  criterion  of  the  best  art. 
Tolstoi,  unlike  Hazlitt,  fails  to  think  clearly 
before  he   sets  out  to  teach   and  hence   he 
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misleads.  He  defines  art  as  "a  human 
activity  having  for  its  purpose  the  trans- 
mission to  others  of  the  highest  and  best 
feeHngs  to  which  men  have  risen."  All  of 
which  is  confusing  for  we  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  "  highest  and  best."  It  is  better 
to  be  satisfied  that  art  is  no  more  than  the 
expression  by  man  of  his  idea  of  the  beautiful. 
How  much  simpler  and  much  nobler  than 
Tolstoi's  definition  is  not  Hazlitt's  concep- 
tion ?  How  much  error  does  it  not  save  us 
from  ?  The  most  enduring  art  is  a  copy 
of  the  indestructible  forms  and  everlasting 
impulses  of  nature.  Nothing  about  "  highest  " 
or  "best" — superlatives  should  always  be 
avoided  in  definitions  until  all  are  agreed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  their  corresponding 
positives.  What  is  "high"  ?  What  is  "good"? 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Hazlitt  speaks  of 
art,  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  nature, 
we  can  see  its  forms,  we  can  feel  its  impulses 
and  we  can  recognise  its  copy.  Whj^  be 
learned  when  learning  can  only  obscure  the 
sense  ?  The  Russian's  mind  is  too  brilliant 
to  be  clear  and  his  m3^stified  hearers  excla,im, 
"  How  wonderful !  "   Hazlitt's  is  so  clear,  and 
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consequently  so  simple  in  effect  that  the 
audience  is  not  readily  impressed.  The  world 
admires  those  who  are  unintelligible  and 
who  make  a  prodigious  displa}^ ;  on  the 
other  hand  those,  who  make  themselves  clear 
and  intelligible,  they  contemn  as  of  no 
account.  They  forget  that  it  requires  a 
master  mind  to  attain  that  simplicity  of 
effect  which  we  perceive  in  the  pictures  of 
Titian,  or  hear  in  the  compositions  of 
Beethoven.  When  Hazlitt  says  anj^thing  it 
sounds  so  easy  that  people  are  under  the 
erroneous  impressionthat  they  have  previously 
thought  the  same  thing. 

Many  who  have  reviewed  the  English 
Comic  Writers  have  omitted  to  look  back  at 
Hazlitt' s  other  writings  and  hence  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  his  arguments. 
A  man  is  not  called  upon  to  reiterate  what 
he  has  written  before.  The  reading  of  his  views 
on  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  helps 
to  interpret  his  attitude  to  the  Comedy  of 
Manners.  In  the  Comic  Writers,  Hogarth 
figures  as  a  comic  writer,  albeit  on  canvas. 
Of  the  essayists  he  preferred  the  humorous 
Steele   to  the  prim  Addison   and  of   novel- 
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ists  the  manly  Fielding  to  the  sentimental 
Kichardson.  His  essay  on  Wit  and  Humour 
is  not  as  interesting  as  the  others — 
abstract  discussion  is  not  his  metier.  His 
forte  is  description.  When  he  drifts  into 
abstract  discussion,  where  he  has  no  concrete 
models,  he  does  not  hold  your  attention  to 
the  same  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  in  which  he  describes  to  you  the 
drolleries  of  Shallow  and  Slender  is  inimitable. 
You  feel  he  is  at  your  side  laughing  heartily 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  play,  and  3'ou 
want  to  laugh  too.  I  have  never  come  across 
a  writer  whose  feelings  are  so  infectious 
to  the  reader  as  are  Hazlitt's. 

Hazlitt  excelled  most  in  literary  criticism, 
where  his  training  as  a  painter  had  play. 
His  longest  work,  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Republican 
admirer,  possesses  little  historical  value, 
though  it  far  surpasses  the  one  by  Scott, 
and  his  early  attempt  in  philosophy.  The 
Principles  of  Human  Action,  is  not  a  notable 
contribution  to  that  kind  of  literature. 

As  an  art  critic  Hazlitt  deserves  our  serious 
attention.      He  was  the  first  writer  in  our 
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histor}^,  or  in  that  of  France,  to  assume  pro- 
fessionally that  role.  Having  failed  at  the  trade 
he  became  qualified  to  write  shop.  Hazlitt 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19tli  century  was 
the  prominent  art  critic,  just  as  was  Mr. 
Moore  at  its  close.  He  hardly,  however,  can 
be  said  to  compare  favourably  with  such  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Moore.  His  Essay  on  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  is 
not  such  as  I  would  put  before  a  reader 
whom  I  wished  to  impress  with  Hazlitt's 
genius.  The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds were  easy  game  ;  indeed  the  celebrated 
painter  often  contradicted  himself,  but  Hazlitt 
was  not  qualified  to  be  dogmatic  instead  for 
he  lacked  Sir  Joshua's  technical  credit.  In 
theorising  he  only  made  himself  uninteresting. 
It  was  otherwise  when  he  set  himself  to 
describe  pictures  for  the  reader.  There  was 
then  no  photography  and  consequently  it 
was  difficult  for  peojole  to  see  pictures  without 
travelling  and,  as  this  was  expensive,  few 
ever  saw  the  great  pictures,  either  cf  their 
own  or  of  any  other  land.  Hazlitt  could 
reproduce  pictures  with  wonderful  fidelity. 
Never  has  a  picture  been  described  as  Hazlitt 
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described  it.  Mr.  Moore  describes  a  picture 
with  a  critical  eye,  pointing  out  defects  or 
virtues  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  you  go 
to  see  it  you  will  learn  much  by  taking  notes 
of  his  very  valuable  criticisms.  But  Hazlitt 
describes  the  picture  for  you  as  for  one  who 
will  never  see  it. 

While  Hazlitt  went  into  raptures  over  some 
that  seem  very  small  beer  to  us  now,  he  was 
more  discriminating  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Hazlitt  lived  at  a  period  when 
painting  in  this  country  was  in  a  very  un- 
developed condition,  when  Delacroix,  in 
France,  had  hardly  as  yet  come  forward  and 
at  a  time  when  French  Art  had  sunk  into 
an  almost  unprecedented  level  of  academic 
dulness.  Hazlitt  had  therefore  no  chance  to 
be  inspiring,  but  he  was  acute  enough  to 
contemn  the  French  school  of  the  Empire  and 
he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  futility  of 
expecting  art  to  flourish  in  a  hot-house 
like  the  Royal  Academy.  He  bravely  cham- 
pioned the  merits  of  Wilson,  he  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  readers  on  the  genius  of 
Hogarth,  then  little  appreciated.  He  had  a 
keen  eye  for  beauty,  although  subjects  had  a 
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tendency  to  overcome  his  judgment.  He 
lashed  Beechey  and  Dunce,  fashionable 
painters  of  the  day,  just  as  Mr.  Moore  lashes 
the  Leaders,  the  Dicksees,  the  Goodalls  of 
our  day.  Hazlitt  was  fierce  at  times,  but  his 
ferocity  is  nothing  comparable  to  Mr.  Moore's. 
Just  peruse  the  following  from  Mr.  Moore's 
pen: — "After  a  heavy  dinner,  when  the 
smoke  cloud  is  blowing  lustily.  Brown  says 
to  Smith :  '  I  know  you  don't  care  for 
pictures  so  you  wouldn't  think  that  Leader 
was  worth  £1,500  ;  well,  I  paid  all  that  and 
something  more,  too,  at  the  last  academy  for  it.' 
Smith,  who  has  never  heard  of  Leader,  turns 
slowly  round  in  his  chair,  and  his  brain,  stupi- 
fied  with  strong  wine  and  tobacco,  gradually 
becomes  aware  of  a  village,  by  a  river  bank, 
seen  in'  black  silhouette  '  upon  a  sunset  sky. 
Wine  and  food  have  made  him  quite  happily 
sentimental  and  he  remembers  having  seen  a 
village  looking  very  like  that  village  when 
he  was  paying  his  attentions  to  the  eldest 
Miss  Jones.  Yes,  it  was  looking  like  that, 
all  quite  sharp  and  clear  on  a  yellow  sky, 
and  the  trees  were  black  and  still  just  like 
those  trees.     Smith  determines  that  he,  too. 
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shall  possess  a  Leader.  He  may  not  be  quite  as 
big  a  man  as  Brown,  but  he  has  been  doing 
pretty  well  lately.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  have  a  Leader.  So  irredeemable 
mischief  has  been  done  at  Brown's  dinner- 
party :  another  five  or  six  thousand  a  year 
will  henceforth  exert  its  mighty  influence 
in  the  service  of  bad  art — Smith  buys  a 
Leader,  and  the  Leader  begets  a  Long,  the 
Long  begets  a  Tildes  and  the  Fildes  begets  a 
Dicksee,  the  Dicksee  begets  a  Herkomer  .... 
The  popular  R.A's.  have  appealed  to  popular 
sentiment,  and  popular  sentiment  has  re- 
sponded ;  and  the  City  has  paid  the  price. 
But  Time  is  not  at  all  a  sentimental  person  : 
he  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  Adelphi  reality 
of  the  doctor's  face  or  the  mawkish  treacle 
of  the  village  church."  {Modern  Painting — 
Art  Patrons.) 

One  may  ask  why  Hazlitt  v/asted  so  much 
ink  on  the  Beeche3^s  and  the  Dunces  ?  The 
answer  is  that,  which  a  somewhat  similar  ques- 
tion, addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  would  evoke. 

Of  Hazlitt  as  an  art  critic,  Mr.  Gosse  says  : 
"  When  he  deals  with  the  theory  of  art,  he 
is    strenuous,    close    and    sententious.    But 
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when  we  turn  to  Hazlitt  on  particular 
pictures,  the  change  is  extraordinary.  His 
notices  of  particular  pictures  are  wonderfully 
free  from  mere  artistic  jargon.  What  Hazlitt 
aims  at  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  spiritual 
reproduction  of  a  physical  impression.  He 
describes,  but  with  the  design  of  producing, 
on  the  mental  retina,  an  image  which  shall 
create  a  like  enthusiasm  on  the  mind  as  the 
sight  of  the  picture  does  when  the  ph3^sical 
eye  regards  it." 

In  other  words  Hazlitt's  especial  metier  is 
to  depict.  When  he  takes  su  through  the 
characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays  he  conveys 
to  us  the  picture  of  their  action.  Poetry 
we  read,  but  with  him  we  hear  it  declaimed 
in  the  most  perfect  musical  voice.  Said 
Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  during 
the  course  of  an  article  on  The  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays.  "  He  has  borrowed 
from  the  great  original,  not  indeed  the 
force  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but  some- 
thing of  its  playfulness  and  a  large  share  of  his 
apparent  jo3^ousness  and  self-indulgence  in 
its  exercise.  It  is  evidently  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  beauties 
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of  his  author  and  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
his  unrestrained  eagerness  to  impress  them 
upon  his  readers." 

Hazhtt  confesses  the  revolution  the  study 
of  painting  brought  about  in  his  character, 
the  new  beauties  that  were  opened  up  to  him. 
*' Ask  Godwin  or  any  other  literary  man 
who  has  never  been  taken  out  of  the  leading- 
strings  of  learning,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  they  hold  for  a  settled  truth  that  the 
universe  is  built  of  words "  {Northcote's 
Conversations — 22nd     Conversation).  The 

development  of  the  e3^e  opened  up  a  new 
world,  the  development  of  the  ear  through 
music  would  have  opened  up  another.  Each 
new  sense,  we  seek  to  perfect,  adds  joy  to 
our  life  ;  any  sense  that  is  dormant  is  treasure 
lying  useless  which  moth  and  rust  will  corrupt. 

Hazlitt's  whole  soul  was  given  to  the 
worship  of  beauty — it  was  his  God,  his  ideal. 
His  life  did  not  contain  those  things — conjugal 
felicity  and  intimate  friendship — without 
which,  few  men  account  themselves  happy. 
Hazlitt  had  as  much  as  any  man  ever  had 
to  embitter  his  life.  According  to  De  Quince}^ 
"  He  had  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  not 
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by  the  law  of  England,  which  would  have 
argued  criminality  in  her,  but  by  Scottish  law, 
satisfied  with  some  proof  of  frailty  in  himself." 
He  was  treated  heartlessly  and  faithlessly 
by  another  woman.  "  Domicile  he  had  not 
round  whose  hearth  his  affections  might 
gather  ;  rest  he  had  not  for  the  sole  of  his 
burning  foot."  His  temperament  was  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  sour  any  disposition  and 
to  alienate  his  fellow  men.  And  yet,  after  all, 
with  every  disadvantage  and  none  of  an 
ordinary  man's  advantages,  he  informed 
Northcote  that  he  would  not  change  his  lot 
with  the  banker  or  merchant  with  all  their 
wealth,  and  that  he  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
life  he  had  led  that  "  I  should  not  object  to 
passing  mine  over  again."  The  pursuit  of 
the  beautiful,  his  attempts  to  attain  its 
realisation  had  conferred  on  him  such  htppi- 
ness,  and  such  self-satisfaction  as  man  had 
never  known,  that  he  was  enabled  to  depart 
this  life  in  an  almost  incredibly  contented 
frame  of  mind,  and  with  his  ever  famous  note 
of  thanksgiving  on  his  lips. 

In  his  love  for  Shakespeare,  in  his  inten- 
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sified  study  of  him  and  in  the  nobility  of  his 
praise  of  him,  he  is  without  a  competitor. 

He  was  the  first  to  divest  the  worship  of 
beauty  of  pedantic  learning.  He  was  the 
precursor  of  the  aesthetic  school  of  criticism. 
Men  stole  from  him  without  acknowledgment, 
just  as  many  now  steal  from  Wilde.  Hazlitt's 
criticism  was  creative  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word ;  his  criticism  was  the  record 
of  his  own  self.  One  has  almost  forgotten 
the  names  of  those  who  were  his  detractors, 
but  the  fame  of  Hazlitt  increases  with  each 
revolution  of  the  earth.  It  is  good  to  think 
that  Time  is  thus  honouring  the  genius  of 
this  poor  storm-tossed  soul.  Truth  in  the 
end  prevails. 

The  works  of  Hazlitt  which  I  would  especi- 
ally   recommend    to    the  reader  are    : — The 

Round  Table,  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  Lectures 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  Lecttcres  on  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Table  Talk,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
The  Plain  Speaker,  The  Conversations  of 
Northcote,     Winterslow,     and    Sketches     and 
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Essays.  All  these  are  contained  in  the  Bohn 
Edition  of  his  Works.  The  Everyman  Library 
or  the  World's  Classics  publish  all  the  fore- 
going with  the  exception  of  The  Round  Table, 
Dramatic  Literature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  The 
Plain  Speaker,  and  The  Conversations  of 
Northcote.  The  best  collected  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  by  Waller  and  Glover  (12  vols.) 
with  Introduction  by  Henley.  See  also 
William  Hazlitt  (Englishmen  of  Letters 
Series)  although  I  cannot  regard  the  sketch 
as  at  all  adequate  or  pleasing. 


Chapter  IV. 

KESTORATION  DRAMA.  —  ITS  INFLU- 
ENCE   TO-DAY. 

"  There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which  those 
who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  constant 
danger  of  falling,  the  error  of  judging  the  present  by 
the  past,  and  the  error  of  judging  the  past  by  the 
present  ....  The  former  error  is  the  more  pernicious 
in  a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  a  historian." — Lord 
Macaulay's  "  History  of  Englaiid "  {Character  of 
William  III.). 

When  in  1642,  the  Puritans  issued  their 
insolent  order  closing  the  playhouses,  decided 
decay  in  the  drama  had  already  set  in. 
Shirley  was  still  living,  but  he  by  no  means 
represented  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  Ehza- 
bethan  Titans.  For  some  time  previously  to 
the  issue  of  the  decree,  Puritanism  had  sapped 
the  power  of  the  drama  and  had  lowered  its 
standard  by  withdrawing  from  the  audiences 
those  who  "would  have  demanded  the  best 
entertainment.     The  audiences  in  1642  were 
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not  drawn  from  those  classes  of  the  population 
who  had  inspired  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare 
and  their  other  great  contemporaries.  The 
London  apprentices  and  the  craftsmen,  who 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  time  had  formed 
an  important  portion  of  the  audience,  were 
now  tinged  with  Puritanism,  and,  what  was 
still  worse,  were  probably  engrossed  by 
politics.  Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  fresh 
jollity  of  Dekker,  or  were  awed  by  the 
learning  of  Jonson  and  the  gravity  of 
Chapman,  were  no  longer  among  the  ground- 
lings of  the  theatre  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  audience  now  was  monopolised 
by  those  who  sought  enjoyment  alternately 
in  plaj^house  or  in  pothouse,  by  serving  men 
and  bv  the  idle,  listless  section  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  Puritans  began  that  divorce 
between  the  Drama  and  sobriety  of  demeanour 
the  evil  effects  of  which  are  not  entirely 
eradicated  to-day.  Jeremy  Collier  was  no 
more  than  a  general  in  command  of  rein- 
forcements to  these  Puritans ;  he  merely 
renewed  the  vitality  of  the  attack.  Every 
recrudescence  of  Puritan  feeling,  we  have  had 
since,  has  been  a  preventitive  of  the  undoing 
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of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  earhest  followers 
of  Calvin  and  Zwingli. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
pitiate these  dour  creatures  who  appreciate 
none  of  that  good-fellowship  which,  I  remem- 
ber as  a  boy,  made  the  Gospels  as  radiant 
as  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were 
rendered  lifeless  by  asceticism  with  its  conse- 
quent denial  of  the  goodness  of  God's  creation. 
Poor  Steele  tried  hard  to  produce  comedy 
to  please  the  "  godly."  Colley  Gibber  ran  no 
risk  of  offending  them,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
Puritan  had  never  learnt,  any  more  than 
had  the  bitter  St.  Augustine,  that  to  love  God 
whom  he  had  not  seen  he  must,  as  St.  John 
pointed  out,  first  of  all  love  his  brother  whom 
he  had  seen,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  was  his 
duty  to  know.  To  know  your  fellow-men 
you  must  share  their  joys,  even  though  you 
may  not  be  of  them. 

True,  the  Mid- Victorian  Robertson  par- 
tially reconciled  the  "  respectable  "  to  the 
theatre,  but  only  very  partially.  True  it  is, 
also,  that  to-day  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  by  a 
species  of  drama,  which  excludes  action 
almost  entirely,  appeals  to  those  interested 
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iji  higher  thought,  who  eschew  flesh-meat,  who 
refuse  to  have  their  children  vaccinated,  for 
whom  there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  to 
marry  other  than  their  deceased  wife's  sister, 
and  whose  great  ideal  in  life  is  to  say  "  Nay  " 
when  evervone  else  savs  "  Yea,"  or  conversely 
"Yea"  to  their  "Nay."  But,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  presence  of  such  highly 
cultivated  people,  the  drama  to-day  is  mainly 
patronised  by  the  frivolous,  by  the  practicallv 
illiterate  and  by  those  who  are  fatigued, 
either  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  who  seek  in  the 
theatre  a  refuge  from  the  hard  realities  of 
the  outside  world.  We  have  a  few,  like  the 
members  of  the  Stage  Society,  the  Independ- 
ent Theatre,  the  Playgoers'  Club,  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  and  similar  bodies  w  ho  are 
a  class  by  themselves  but  who  form  no  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  audience  at  ordinary 
representations  of  plays.  The  theatres  do  not 
as  a  rule  cater  for  this  section  and  when 
they  do,  they  are  not  adequately  supported. 
The  theatres  seek  to  please  the  general  mass 
of  their  patrons,  and  that  they  are  of  the 
character  I  have  described  is  the  main  reason 
why  the  theatre  is  in  tone  out  of  sympathy 
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with  the  more  cultured  thought  of  the 
nation. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  closing 
of  the  playhouses  by  the  Parliament  was  that 
the  tradition  of  acting  was  destroyed. 
Eighteen  years  is  quite  a  sufficient  time  for 
memory  of  acting  to  die  down  and  therefore, 
when  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
playacting  was  again  permissible,  a  new  race 
of  actors  had  to  be  trained. 

Since  a  native  school  was  lacking,  inspira- 
tion had  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  im- 
portation of  foreign  models  was  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  had 
espoused  the  Eoyalist  cause,  had  flocked  to 
Paris  and  had  witnessed  drama  at  the 
Burgogne,  where  Corneille's  stately  tragedies 
were  produced,  and  at  the  Marais,  after- 
wards rendered  famous  by  its  connection 
with  Racine.  It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that 
Moliere  abandoned  Paris  for  the  Provinces 
only  returning  to  the  capital  shortly  before 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  had  been 
an  advantage  had  the  English  exiles  witnessed 
High  Comedy  in  its  proper  setting. 

In  England  it  was  unlikely  that  those,  who 
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had  acted  in  inn  yards,  should  be  socially 
esteemed  even  when  they  acted  in  buildings 
specially  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  There  had 
not  been  time  for  the  former  memory  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  In  France  the  profession 
of  play-acting  had  been  similarly  contemned 
and  even  Moliere,  in  consideration  for  his 
parents'  feelings,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  disguise  the  patronymic  of  Poquelin  by 
adopting  the  pseudonym  by  which  he  is  uni- 
versally known.  Time,  however,  had  its 
chance.  The  drama  lived  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  Richelieu  and  the  esteem,  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  the  Court,  and  the  English 
Royalists  witnessed  the  honour  paid  to  actors 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
such  as  was  Floridor,  unashamed  to  appear 
on  the  stage.  This  had  its  effect  after  the 
Restoration,  though  it  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  the  old  contempt  for  actors  was 
entirely  obliterated.  We  see  the  prejudice 
surviving  in  Dr.  Johnson  and  even  to-day 
among  certain  genteel  folk  a  "  play-hactor 
fellow  "  is  meant  to  convey  a  sense  of  the 
speaker's  low  opinion  of  the  profession. 
In  Paris,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  it 
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was  customary  tor  the  male  characters  to  be 
clothed  in  court  dress  in  plays  whose  period 
was  modern ;  in  those  of  classical  times 
the  Roman  toga  was  affected.  The  delivery 
of  the  actors  was  particular^  studied  and 
pompous  and  the  performance  began  at  four. 
To  the  English  exiles  this  artificiality 
appeared  magnificent  compared  to  which  the 
settiug  of  their  native  drama  seemed  rude 
and  barbarous.  The  young  bloods,  who  had 
travelled  the  v\^orld,  thought  themselves  very 
much  superior  to  the  menu  which  the 
Elizabethans  and  Jacobeans  could  set  before 
them  ;  they  had  become  "  refined  "  in  the 
17th  Century  meaning  of  the  term.  "  We 
have  formed,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  a  modern 
notion  of  refinement  very  different  from  that 
prevalent  in  Europe  in  1660.  The  simplicity 
of  demeanour,  the  reduced  emphasis,  the 
moral  severity,  which  we  now  regard  as 
necessary  for  good  behaviour,  was  not  valued 
at  our  rate  in  the  courts  of  the  17th  century. 
To  be  polite  \\  as  largely  a  matter  of  parade, 
of  demeanour,  even  of  clothes  and  ornaments." 
One  can  imagine  better  the  taste  of  the  age, 
when  Evelyn  could  remark  in  his  Diary  : — 
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*'  I  saw  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  played, 
but  now  the  old  plays  began  to  disgust  this 
refined  age,  since  his  Majestj^'s  being  so  long 
abroad."    (November  26th,  1661.) 

The  immortal  gossip,  Samuel  Pep^^s,  records 
on  March  1st,  1662,  that,  after  going  to  see  his 
picture  which  was  a  drawing,  he  and  his  wife 
went  to  see  Romeo  and  Jiiliet  and  that  "  the 
play  of  itself  the  worst  that  ever  I  have 
heard."  Later,  of  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream 
he  vowed  he  would  never  see  it  again  as 
"it  is  the  most  insipid  ridiculous  i^lay  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  in  the  winter  of  1665-6  he  had 
improved  so  far  as  to  admire  Macbeth.  One 
regrets  that  the  Macbeth  which  caused  his 
conversion  was  only  partly  the  production  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  tragedians  of  the  Restoration  en- 
deavoured to  represent  pompous  pageants 
and  the  passions  were  but  feebly  touched. 
Certain  authors  such  as  Lord  Bristol,  sought 
inspiration  in  Spanish  Tragedy,  especially 
in  the  plays  of  Calderon.  Now  and  again 
there  was  indebtedness  to  the  Elizabethans, 
notably   Dryden's    All  for   Love  to  Antony 
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and  Cleopatra.  Mainty,  however,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Quinault,  Scudery,  Saint-Real  were 
the  principal  contributors. 

The  poetry  attained  by  the  Tragedians  was, 
however,  inadequate.  Dryden,  in  imitation 
of  Etherege,  substituted  the  rhymed  couplet 
for  blank  verse,  but  afterwards  in  All  for 
Love  reverted  to  blank  verse.  Speaking  of  a 
representation  of  Dryden's  Maiden  Queen, 
which  he  had  seen,  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  the 
repercussion  of  the  rhymes  aided  rather  than 
impeded  his  intelHgence  of  the  evolution  of 
the  plot.  So  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to 
condemn  the  rhymed  couplet  simply  because 
of  the  example  we  have  in  Restoration 
Traged}^  It  was  not  successful  not  because  of 
the  substitution  of  rhymed  couplet  for  blank 
verse,  but  because  the  poetry  itself  was 
inferior. 

Neither  was  the  type  of  Tragedy  itself 
adequate.  It  did  not  correspond  with  life,  an 
air  of  pompous  unreality  pervaded  the  whole. 
Emperors,  Kings  and  Princes,  who  abounded, 
strutted,  spouted  and  shouted  in  manner  like 
to  what  some  of  us  have  seen  in  penny  shows 
at  North  Country  Fairs.   Needless  to  say  such 
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plays  were  sure  to  appeal  to  some  humorist, 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  an  extremely  clever 
burlesque  of  the  absurdities  of  these  Heroic 
Tragedies  appeared  in  the  Rehearsal  (1671). 
The  Rehearsal  is  important  in  the  Dramatic 
history  of  the  period,  and  it  held  the  stage 
for  almost  a  century.  It  was  the  joint  com- 
position of  Buckingham,  Butler  and  Sprat ; 
it  was  the  successor  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  and  served  as  a  model  for 
Sheridan's  The  Critic.  In  Bayes  the  play- 
writer,  Dry  den,  the  Howards  and  Davenant 
are  embodied.  In  taking  his  revenge,  Dr3^den 
lay  low  for  a  while  and  waited  until  he 
published  his  famous  satire  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  in  which  he  satirised  Buckingham 
as  Zimri : 

"  Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking." 

In  the  Rehearsal,  Bayes  was  showing  his 
two  friends.  Smith  ajid  Johnson,  his  heroic 
play,    in    which    there    were    two    kings    of 
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Brentford.  These  two  kings  were  sup- 
planted by  two  court  officials.  To  the  aid  of 
the  rightful  kings,  Prince  Volscius,  with  an 
army  at  Knightsbridge,  was  summoned.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  the  Prince  was  equipping 
himself  to  obey  the  call  of  honour  and  had 
only  one  boot  on,  he  beheld  a  fair  damsel  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love.  Now  he  was  torn  in  two 
by  the  contending  calls  of  love  and  honour 
and,  being  undecided  as  to  whether  to  take 
off  his  boot  and  follow  his  fancy,  or  put  on 
the  other  and  obey  the  call  of  honour,  he 
hopped  off  the  stage  with  one  boot  on  and 
the  other  off. 

Without  apparent  relevance  to  the  plot,  a 
funeral  is  introduced  on  the  stage  in  order  to 
impart  an  air  of  solemn  effect. 

While  the  two  usurpers  are  partaking  of  a 
feast  in  ludicrous  fashion,  the  hero  Drawcansir 
enters.  (Drawcansir  is  very  representative 
of  the  heroes  in  Dryden's  plays.)  On  being 
asked  who  it  is  "  that  dares  disturb  our 
feast  ?  "  Drawcansir  replies  : 

"  He  that  dares  drink,  and  for  that  drink  dares  die, 
And,  knowing  this,  dares  yet  drink  on,  am  I. 

{S7iatching  the  bowls  of  wine  from  the  kings.) 
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Whoe'er  to  gulp  one  drop  of  this  dares  thmk, 
I'll  stare  away  his  very  power  to  drink. 

{Kings  sneak  off  the  stage.) 

I  drink,  I  huff,  I  stand,  look  big  and  stare, 
And  all  this  I  can  do  because  I  dare." 

The  last  scene,  Bayes  explains,  is  to  surpass 
anything  ever  written,  not  for  words,  but 
"  for  state,  show,  magnificence."  Accordingly 
in  this  scene  appear  the  two  usurpers,  cardi- 
nals, princes,  officers  and  as  many  followers 
as  the  stage  will  accommodate.  The  two 
legitimate  sovereigns  then  descend  in  clouds 
singing,  preceded  by  three  fiddlers,  whereupon 
the  usurpers  vanish  and  the  lawful  kings 
then  alight  a,nd  occup}^  the  thrones.  Then 
there  ensues  a  clamorous  battle,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  Drawcansir  appears  and  kills  single- 
handed  both  friend  and  foe  alike.  Smith  and 
Johnson  steal  out  of  the  theatre  in  order  to 
preserve    their    hearing. 

The  Rehearsal  was  a  really  carefully  thought 
out  piece.  At  times  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  the  caricature  is  the 
real  article,  and,  in  fact,  the  foregoing  does 
not  give  an  altogether  uatrue  description 
of  a  heroic  play.    It  would  be  contrary  to  fact 
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to  say  that  the  Rehearsal  killed  heroic  tragedy 
but  certainly  it  had  a  great  effect. 

Of  quite  another  tyjye  of  tragedy  writer 
to  those  caricatured  in  the  Rehearsal  was  poor 
Thomas  Otway  (1651-85).  In  his  plaj's  were 
no  pomp,  no  display,  nothing  of  the  grand 
pageant  of  society,  but  just  tender  domesticity 
— the  plaint  of  a  bleeding  heart.  Otway 
nursed  an  unrequited  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry, 
but  she  preferred  the  embraces  of  the  more 
dashing  Rochester  and,  while  taking  all 
Otway  had  to  offer,  gave  him  nothing  in 
return.  Otway  received  a  commission  in  the 
army  but,  on  his  return  from  Flanders, 
instead  of  money  received  worthless  deben- 
tures as  the  King  and  his  minions  had  mis- 
appropriated to  their  own  uses  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  for  paying  the  troops. 
Poor  Otway,  even  at  this  distance  of  time  one's 
heart  is  moved  with  pity,  it  is  most  commonly 
said,  was  starving  and  someone  out  of  com- 
passion gave  him  a  guinea.  The  tradition, 
which  is  probably  correct,  goes  on  to  say  he 
bought  bread  whic}i  he  greedily  devoured, 
but,  owing  to  previous  starvation,  his  system 
was  unable  to  assimilate  the  unaccustomed 
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food  and  he  died.  Of  Otwa}^  Hazlitt  sym- 
pathetically sajs  :    "  He  was  all  heart." 

Yet  this  poor  soul  has  produced  one  of  the 
noblest  tragedies  in  our  language — Venice 
Preserved  (1682).  For  expression  of  tender 
affection  it  is  unsurpassed.  Witness  the 
following  extract : — 

"  Jaffeir  :    Poor  Belvidera  ! 

Belv.  :       Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins  ! 

To  that  kind  voice.   My  lord,  my  love,  my 

refuge  ! 
Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  face : 
My    hea\'y    heart    will    leave    its   doleful 

beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightful 

joys. 

0  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their 

spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul. 

Jaff.  :  As  when  our  loves 

Were  in  their  sjDring  ?  has  then  my  fortune 

changed  ? 
Art  thou  not  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first 

found  thee  ? 
If  thou  art  altered,  where  shall   I  have 

harbour  ? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  ?    Oh  !  where 

complain  ? 
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Belv.  :      Does   this    appear   like   change,    or    love 
decaying  ? 
...  I  joy  more  in  thee, 
Than   did   thy   mother  when  she  hugged 

thee  first, 
And  blest  the  Gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 


If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich  ; 
I  have   so   much,   my   heart   will   surely 

break  with't ; 
Vows  cannot  express  it  ;    when  I  would 

declare 
How  great's  my  joy,  I  am  dumb  with  the 

big  thought  ; 
I  swell,   and  sigh,   and  labour  with   my 

longing. 


Jaff.  :  ....  Wilt  thou  then, 

When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round 

our  heads. 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  ?     Wilt 

thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with 

love  ? 

Belv.  :      Oh,  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madness  love 
thee. 
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Though     my    distracted     senses    should 

forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor 

heart 
Should  'suage  itself  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting 

place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clift  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thy  head  ; 
As  thou  sighing  liest,   and  swelled  with 

sorrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest  ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till 

the  morning." 

Of  this  tragedy  Hazlitt  wrote :  "  The 
awful  suspense  of  the  situations,  the  confliefc 
of  duties  and  passions,  the  intimate  bonds 
that  unite  the  characters  together  and  that 
are  violently  rent  asunder  like  the  parting 
of  soul  and  body,  the  solemn  march  of  the 
tragical  events  to  the  fatal  catastrophe  that 
winds  up  and  closes  over  all,  give  to  this 
production  of  Otway's  muse  a  charm  and 
power  that  bind  it  like  a  spell  on  the  public 
mind  and  have  made  it  a  proud  and  inseparable 
adjunct  of  the  English  stage." 

I  often  wonder  wh}'  no  one  has  sought  in 
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the  Tragedy  a  theme  for  opera.  Its  passion 
is  well  suited  to  the  power  of  music.  Otway 
rather  spoils  the  effect  by  savagely  bitter 
attempts  at  comic  interludes  in  order  to  relieve 
the  tension,  but  this  is  an  office  which  music 
could  better  fulfil.  These  comic  interludes 
are  usually  misinterpreted — they  contain  a 
very  biting  indictment  of  the  Venetian  ruling 
classes  and  incidentally  of  those  of  England. 
In  a  way  the  interludes  are  necessary  to  the 
picture  as  they  serve  to  plead  justification  for 
the  conspirators. 

One  of  Otway' s  other  tragedies,  The  Orphan, 
does  not  quite  reach  the  same  high  level, 
still  it  is  second  only  to  it.  In  The  Orphan 
there  are  no  comic  interludes.  Otway  wrote 
three  notable  comedies  of  which  in  all  proba- 
bility The  Soldier's  Fortune  is  the  best, 
although  I  am  not  sure  I  do  not  prefer 
Friendship  in  Fashion. 

No  less  wretched  than  the  life  of  Otway 
was  that  of  Nathaniel  Lee  (1655-92).  His 
best  tragedy  was  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
(1681).  All  his  plays  are  distinguishable 
by  their  bombastic  rant  but  at  the  same 
time  they  possess  great  poetical  merit. 
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Southerne  (1659-1746)  in  1696  produced  a 
sentimental  tragedy,  Oroonoko,  a  dramatisa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Behn's  famous  stor}^  In  one 
respect  Southerne  is  comparable  to  Shakes- 
peare— he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
Alone  of  the  dramatists,  he  succeeded  in 
netting  a  considerable  fortune  out  of  his 
plays,  and  deservedly  too,  for  he  had  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  tragic  writer  and  also  as 
a  comic  writer  as  his  Sir  Anthony  Love 
clearly  reveals. 

In  connection  with  Tragedy,  the  name  of 
Drj^den  (1631-1700)  must  not  be  forgotten. 
On  account  of  The  Rehearsal,  he  is  apt  to  be 
unduly  undervalued  as  a  dramatist.  I  con- 
sider his  All  for  Love  (1678)  and  Don 
Sebastian  (1690)  to  be  masterpieces. 

One  tragedy,  which  has  been  the  recipient 
of  fulsome  compliments,  was  produced  by 
Congreve  (1670-1729) — The  Mourning  Bride. 
Congreve  was  a  wit,  a  man  about  town,  a 
man  absolutely  devoid  of  the  colour  of  mind 
requisite  for  the  writing  of  tragedy.  To 
write  tragedy  well  it  is  necessary  either 
to  be  able  to  see  deeply  into  human  nature, 
as   could   Shakespeare,    or   to   have  felt  the 
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longing  of  the  heart,  as  had  Otway.  No  one 
else  need  try.  The  MGurning  Bride  lacks 
nature  from  start  to  finish,  though  the  story 
is  not  uninteresting.  The  blank  verse  is 
melodious,  but  mechanical  and  monotonous. 
The  opening  lines  are  well-known  and  are  a 
fair  sample  of  its  easy  flowing  vein  : 

"  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak, 
I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved, 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds." 

Dr.  Johnson's  encomium  upon  the  play 
outdistances  all  others  who  have  loaded  the 
Mourning  Bride  with  praise.  He  says  that 
if  he  were  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of 
English  poetry  the  "  most  poetical  para- 
graph "  he  does  not  know  what  he  could 
prefer  to  an  exclamation  made  by  the 
heroine  in  the  Mourning  Bride  relative  to  a 
cathedral  interior.  The  part  in  question  was 
better  than  anything  else  Congreve  wrote, 
but  it  lacked  depth.  Shakespeare  would  have 
brouo;ht  home  to  us  the  effect  of  the  cathedral 
interior  on  the  human  emotions.  Congreve 
could  not  do  more  than  play  upon  the  surface 
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and  suggest  the  sentiment,  which  a  common- 
place woman  might  utter.  Comedy,  not 
tragedy,  was  the  province  of  Congreve. 

Lord  Macaulay,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  went  out  of  his  way  to  bestow  praise 
on  The  Fair  Penitent  (1703)  by  Nicholas 
Kowe  (1674-1718),  famous  for  issuing  the 
first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Tragedy  is  a  poor  adaptation  of  Massinger's 
Fatal  Dowry.  It  appealed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  he  copied  its  sentimental  style  in  his 
unsuccessful  Irene. 

With  the  exception  of  Venice  Preserved, 
Restoration  Drama  has  not  left  its  mark  on 
Tragedy,    and   the    Comedy   of  Manners*  is 

*  The  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term 
"  Comedy  of  Manners  "  is  largely  an  artificial  one.  It 
is  said  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  Comedy  of 
Humours  in  that  it  deals  with  ordinary  social  life  with 
ordinary  characters,  whereas  the  Comedy  of  Humours 
is  apt  to  make  the  interest  of  the  story  turn  on  social 
types.  Eut  Jonson's  BarO  olomew  Fair  is  essenti- 
ally a  Comedy  of  Manners,  while  several  plays,  compre- 
hended in  the  term  "Comedy  of  Manners,"  notably 
Tie  t.ai.L  Leader  and  Love  lor  Lore,  are  as  much 
Comedies  of  Humours  as  is  Jonson's  Every  Man  in 
Hi^  Humour  or  as  is  Barries  Admirable  Crichion 
to-day. 
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the  great  product  of  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  period  and  in  every  quality,  except  that 
of  gracefulness,  the  best  of  the  Restoration 
comedies  are  only  surpassed  by  the  best 
of  the  Elizabethans.  As  remarked  before, 
the  exiles  did  not  stay  in  Paris  to  behold  the 
triumphant  reign  of  Moliere  at  the  Palais 
Royal.-  If  they  had,  we  might  have  had  a  less 
boisterous  type  than  that  which  the  Restora- 
tion has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Of  the  Caroline  Comedies  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  lack  of  action.  In  rollicking  action 
both  Mrs.  Behn's  Rover  and  Wycherley's 
Country  Wife  abound  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  Williamite  comedies  of  Congreve,  on 
the  other  hand,  depend  more  on  their  wit 
than  on  boisterous  action. 

In  respect  of  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  the 
British  Public  has  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied 
first  by  Jeremy  Collier  and  last  by  Lord 
Macaulay  ;  scholars  and  cultured  men  have 
been  intimidated  from  expressing  their 
opinion.  Since  Macaulay  it  is  only  compara- 
tively lately  that  men  like  Edmund  Gosse, 
G.  S.  Street,  Montague  Summers  and  John 
Palmer   have   ventured   to   come   forth   and 
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give  vent  publicly  and  fearlessly  to  their 
views.  It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  "  Everyman  Library  "  is  not  afraid  to 
come  forward  with  a  cheap  volume  of  exam- 
ples of  Restoration  Plays. 

Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  both  Collier 
and  Macaulay — both  bachelors  by  the  way — 
attack  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  but  of 
the  two  there  is  more  excuse  for  Collier 
than  for  Macaulay. 

Yet  Jeremy  was  a  strange  exponent  of 
morality — he  could  bless  assassination.  He 
was  a  non-juror,  and  carried  his  views  to  a 
length  which  would  give  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  most  sacerdotal  curate  of  to-day. 
Macaulay  enumerates  his  eccentricities  in 
this  direction  in  order  to  give  the  impression 
to  the  simple  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
that  Collier  was  an  unprejudiced  witness. 
Collier  was  essentially  a  Romanesque  Puritan. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  and  to  do  him 
justice  Collier  reminds  us  of  the  fact,  that 
Tertullian  and  the  other  Early  Fathers  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Drama.  The  Mediaeval 
Church  only  revived  dramatic  representations 
for  its  own  purposes  in  order  to  strengthen 
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its  hold  on  the  people  by  impressing  on  them 
its  dogma — the  alternative  had  been  to  teach 
the  people  letters,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Puritanism  is  confined  to  Non-Episcopal 
Protestant  sects.  The  Jansenists  were  Puri- 
tans, and  Puritanism  dominated  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. The  followers  of  Simeon  in  the  Church 
of  England  were  Puritans  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  rigid  Puritans  than  there 
exist  among  extreme  Low  Churchmen  to-day. 
Puritans,  monasteries,  and  nunneries  are  the 
logical  consequence  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
The  Pharisee  convert  to  Christianity  held 
that  man's  flesh  was  a  weakness,  hence  man's 
creations  are  to  be  despised  as  their  beauties 
are  mere  delusions. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  this  first  so  that  we 
can  understand  the  attitude  of  Jeremy  Collier. 
The  object  of  art  is  to  create  in  the  copy  of 
that  which  already  exists.  Dramatic  art,  at 
least  that  kind  of  dramatic  art  known  as 
comedy,  seeks  to  reproduce,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  man,  a  representation  of  human 
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social  life  as  the  artist  conceives  it  to  be.  If 
contemporary  life  is  lofty  in  its  ideals  and 
conduct,  the  stage  will  reflect  its  goodness. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  manners  are  corrupt 
and  morals  vicious,  then  the  stage  ought 
to  portray  society  accordingly.  The  stage 
ought  to  be  criticised  as  to  whether  it  is  true 
to  life  or  is  untrue. 

This  was  not  Collier's  point  of  view.  He 
wished  the  stage  to  be  a  pla^tform  a,uxiliary 
to  the  pulpit.  He  blamed  p]a3^s  for  repre- 
senting men  duelling,  gambhng  and  swearing, 
just  as  though  men  of  the  time  did  not  engage 
in  the  duel,  as  though  they  neither  gamed  nor 
swore.  Fashionable  gallants,  when  represented 
on  the  stage,  should  be  strict  observers  of 
sexual  morality  irrespective  of  what  they 
were  in  actual  life.  Collier  never,  for  one 
moment,  seemed  to  dream  that  the  drama 
would  reflect  any  improvement  in  pubhc 
life  which  he  and  his  fellows  were  able  to 
effect.  Unfortunately  Collier,  when  he 
launched  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profancncss  of  the  English  Stage  in  1698, 
was  inadequately  countered.  The  arts  in 
their  modern  form  were  comparatively  young 
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and  men  still  considered  them  as  handmaidens 
to  the  church,  from  whose  tutelage  they  had 
only  very  recently  escaped.  That  Collier 
triumphed  in  the  combat,  in  which  his 
antagonists  used  his  w^eapons,  affords  no 
argument.  He  had  not  had  the  victory  in 
the  dispute  had  his  premise  not  been  conceded- 

Lord  Macaulay  had  not  the  same  excuse  as 
Collier.  Macaulay  had  had  the  advantage 
of  reading  Lamb,  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and 
was  much  influenced  by  the  style  of  the  last 
named.  He  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  objects  of  dramatic  art  for 
than  Hazlitt  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
stating  them  more  clearly.  The  great  Whig- 
essayist  must  have  sinned  against  the  light, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  his  arguments, 
which  Hazlitt  had  not  answered  in  advance 
in  the  English  Comic  Writers. 

The  occasion  for  Lord  Macaula3^'s  outburst 
was  Leigh  Hunt's  publication  in  1840  of  the 
plaj^s  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh 
and  Farquhar,  with  a  preface  by  himself  and 
extracts  from  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  It  was 
necessary  to  treat  Leigh  Hunt  gingerly  as 
he  was  very  sensitive  and  afterwards  he  was 
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upset  by  Napier's  request  to  him  to  write  a 
"  gentlemanlike  "  article,  and  Macaulay  had 
to  act  as  peacemaker.  Leigh  Hunt  was 
therefore  patronised.  (Macaulay  designed 
Leigh  Hunt  to  be  Southey's  successor  as 
Poet  Laureate,  a  post  which  Wordsworth 
afterwards  filled). 

As  a  prelude,  Lord  Macaulay  differs  from 
those  imaginary  people  who  thought  the 
plays  ought  not  to  have  been  printed.  He 
further,  and  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  Balliol 
scholar,  who  has  obtained  a  First  in  "  Mods.," 
indulges  in  irrelevancies  anent  The  Sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  and  the  PhcBdvus  of  Plato  ; 
then  the  belief,  that  Leigh  Hunt's  publication 
is  justifiable,  is  reiterated.  At  last  we  have 
the  thunderbolt,  "  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there 
is  little  or  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
immoralit}^  etc."  It  is  not  that  Macaulay 
himself,  when  it  suited  his  brief,  could  not 
display  the  moral  lenity  of  Lucio,  witness 
his  very  mild  censure  of,  amounting  almost 
to  an  excuse  for,  Wilkes'  Essay  on  Woman, 
the  l)laspbemous  obscenity  of  which  is  not 
exceeded  by  the  grossest  limerick  ever  com- 
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posed.  But  Wj^cherley  wa.s  not  a  Whig,  and 
Macaulay  savagety  attacks  him,  utterly  mis- 
describes  his  plays  and  cruelly  travesties 
the  facts  of  his  life. 

Leigh  Hunt  had  not  arg-ued  the  question 
of  the  immorality  of  the  life  portraj^ed  in 
Restoration  Comedy.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  manner  of  life  treated  of  was  immoral 
according  to  Victorian  standards.  Further, 
it  was  granted  that  the  morals  of  such  as 
Horner  were  not  consonant  even  with  the 
stability  of  the  social  fabric.  If  this  was  agreed, 
why  discuss  it  ?  When  a  preacher  tells  us  that 
King  David  was  a  "  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  we  do  not  rise  up  on  our  hind  legs 
and  accuse  him  of  undue  lenity  because  he 
has  not  dealt  with  that  monarch's  immorality. 
We  have  the  sense  to  allow  that  the  question 
does  not  arise.  Just  in  like  manner  a  discussion 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Comedy  of  Manners 
was  not  set  down  for  debate  either  for  Leigh 
Hunt  or  Macaulay.  As  Mr.  Palmer  observes 
in  his  book,  The  Comedy  of  Manners,  he 
ought  to  have  said,  "  Let  us  agree  that 
these  men  are  ....  wicked.  But  what  is  their 
position  in  English  Dramatic  Literature  ?  " 
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But  this  did  not  suit  Macaulay  who,  as  he 
conceived  History  to  be  a  matter  of  Whig 
versus  Tory,  was  incapable  of  taking  an 
historical  view  of  the  drama.  His  dealing 
with  Lamb's  pla3^ful  essay  and  his  passing 
over  Hazlitt's  serious  and  weighty  contribution 
*to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  only  serves 
to  make  one  think  that  the  reviewer  dehber- 
ately  set  out,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  does  an  hired  advocate,  to  misrepresent  the 
Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Kestoration.  Never 
once  did  he  deal  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  dramatists  portrayed  faitlifuUy 
the  contemporary  manners  of  certain  classes 
of  society.  Never  once  did  he  even  inquire 
the  purpose  of  drama.  He  simply  meandered 
through  travesties  of  the  lives  of  Wj^cherley 
and  Congreve,  through  uncritical  descriptions 
of  their  pla^^s,  and  found  at  the  end  he  had  no 
space  to  deal  v/ith  either  Vanbrugh  or 
Farquhar. 

The  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were 
cheated.  When  a  review^er  sets  out  to  deal 
with,  sa}^.  Novum  Organum,  we  do  not  expect 
him  to  deal  mainly  with  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  author  and  Essex.    An 
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artist  should  be  judged,  not  by  his  biography 
which  by  reason  of  its  incompleteness  is 
often  misleading,  but  by  the  monuments  of  his 
achievements  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  not  by  his  conduct  to  his  con- 
temporaries but  by  his  conduct  to  us. 
In  fact,  I  go  further.  Impertinent  inquiries, 
about  a  man's  private  affairs,  should  be 
strictly  barred  as  "  bad  form."  It  is  far  too 
much  the  habit  of  illogical  controversialists 
to  blacken  the  private  character  of  those 
with  whom  they  disagree.  Worse  than  all 
is  to  interpret,  as  did  Macaulay,  every 
incident  in  a  man's  career  to  his  disadvantage. 
None  of  us  could  withstand  such  an  examina- 
tion and  I  suggest  to  those,  who  are  ready  to 
imitate  this  unfortunate  manner  of  Macaulay 
that  they  mind  first  their  own  lives,  analyse 
them  deeply  and  honestly,  and  then  let  them 
see  if  they  are  qualified  to  judge  of  others. 
Lord  Macaulay  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  great  mon,  and  it  is  extremely  regrettable 
that  he  should  have  left  such  a  review  behind 
him.  It  is  not  even  written  in  his  best  style — 
at  times  he  appears  to  have  been  jaded  and 
his   nerves   unstrung.     I   am   sorry  to  have 
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noticed  it  at  such  length  and  to  be  compelled 
to  revert  frequently  to  this  review ;  my  excuse 
is  the  large  and  pernicious  influence  it 
has  had. 

"  The  Dawn  (of  the  Comedy  of  Manners) 
was  in  Etherege,  as  its  latest  close  was  in 
Sheridan  "  (Hazlitt's  English  Comic  Writers). 
To  understand  aright  the  Comic  Writers  one 
should  regard  the  canvases  of  Watteau.  Not 
a  character  has  a  serious  purpose  in  life. 
Every  day  is  a  gala  day,  all  live  on  air  and  on 
gallantries,  we  are  entirely  removed  from  the 
grim  realities  of  life.  Moliere  is  alleged  as 
the  inspiration  but  that  is  only  partly  true. 
Moliere  supplied  the  tale,  which  the  English- 
men rehandled  and  treated  in  a  st3de  char- 
acteristic of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  The 
Dramatis  personce  were  all  of  a  world  where 
there  was  no  Church,  no  moral  law,  no  Ten 
Commandments,  where  all  just  followed  their 
own  inclination.  All  was  love  and  folly.  Just 
take  a  turn  round  the  Wallace  Collection 
and  the  Dulwich  Gallery  and  you  will  visuahse 
the  life,  from  the  Watteaus  and  to  a  less 
extent  from  the  Paters  and  the  Lancrets. 
Read  the  account  of  the  dilettante  Etherege 
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in  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  Seventeenth  Century 
Studies  (Messrs.  Heinemann),  or  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  Comedy  of  Manners  (Messrs.  Bell 
&  Sons),  and  you  will  have  a  glimpse  of  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  Caroline  attitude 
to  life. 

It  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  a  single 
essay  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  drama- 
tists included  by  the  term  Comedy  of  Manners. 
My  object  is  merely  to  suggest  certain 
considerations.  My  omission  of  Etherege 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  minimising  of  his  great 
importance  but  rather  because  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  him  adequately  here  and  justice 
has  been  done  him  by  others.  Ordinarily,  in  a 
discussion  of  Restoration  Comedy,  one  would 
have  no  right  to  omit  the  name  of  Dryden, 
nor  that  of  Southerne,  nor  even  that  of 
Ravenscroft,  whose  London  Cuckholds  and 
The  Anatomist  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  The  bitter 
comedies  of  Otway  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  Tom  Shad  well,  in  spite  of 
MacFlecknoe,  has  very  considerable  merit. 
Even  Crowne  has  claim  to  be  included.  I  am 
going,    however,    to    follow    Leigh    Hunt's 
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example  and  take  Wycherley,  C^ongreve, 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  with  the  addition 
of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (1640-89). 

My  reason  for  her  inclusion  is  that  a  woman 
is  more  observant,  more  sensible  of  the  times 
and  more  logical,  albeit  more  untruthful, 
than  a  man.  She  is  therefore  more  valuable 
in  marking  the  period.  Sexual  anarchy  is 
the  order  of  the  day  and  Aphra  takes  full 
advantage   of   the   licence   granted   her. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  Mrs.  Behn  to  say  she 
was  "  a  mere  harlot,"  "  a  wanton  hussy," 
*'  a  disgrace  to  her  sex,"  and  "  corrupt  in 
mind  and  vitiated  in  taste."  She  is  not  before 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  I  cannot 
see  the  occasion  to  justify  all  this  volunteering 
of  judgment.  No  one  should  assume  the  role 
of  ji^dge  unless  forced  thereto  by  duty  or  by 
a  regard  for  the  public  interest,  and  assuredly 
neither  of  these  purposes  is  served  by  these 
unjust  sentences  upon  Mrs.  Behn.  The  readi- 
ness to  vilify  and  condemn,  -which  so  many 
moralists  and  good  people  exhibit,  reminds 
one  of  the  elephant,  which,  the  showman 
explained,  was  so  intelligent  "  that  it  bore 
malice  like  any  Christian." 
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Aphra  Behn  was  a  woman  of  genius,  of 
nobility  of  mind  and  generosity  of  heart,  an 
honour  and  ornament  to  her  sex.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  earn  her  living  by  means  of 
her  pen  and  it  is  time  that  women  came  for- 
ward to  champion  this  great  figure  in  our 
literary  history.  If  her  manner  of  life  was 
not  ordered  in  accordance  with  our  views, 
let  us  just  consider  a  moment  who  was  to 
blame.  She  was  sent  in  1665  to  Antwerp  as 
secret  agent  to  spy  upon  the  Dutch.  It  is 
said  that  she  warned  those  at  home  of  De 
Ruyter's  impending  attack  on  the  Thames, 
but,  however  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
no  counter  preparations  w^ere  made  to  repel 
such  an  attack.  Notwithstanding  her  services 
she  was  not  paid  a  farthing  for  a  couple  of 
years,  during  which  she  suffered  extremes 
of  penury  and  want.  At  last,  by  borrowing 
money,  she  was  enabled  to  return  to  England. 
Then  Lord  Arlington  repudiated  obligation 
and  she  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt.  She 
was  only  released  by  the  good  offices  of 
Kilhgrew.  If  she  was  a  "  disgrace  to  her  sex," 
blame  the  sex  that  disgraced  her.  Let 
censorious  moralists  be  certain  that  they  are 
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sentencing  the  right  defendants.  Men  of  the 
world  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
conclusion  from  the  facts  mentioned.  Men 
take  advantage  of  women  and  then  chastise 
them  for  being  their  victims  ;  and  this  will 
always  be  so  while  matrons  and  elderly 
maidens,  virtuous  in  their  security,  aid  and 
abet  them  in  chastising  them.  It  is  women  who 
make  other  women  the  chattels  and  play- 
things of  men. 

There  is  justice  in  Mr.  Gosse's  criticism  : 
"  She  wrote  too  fast  to  write  well,  and  she 
pandered  to  the  bad  taste  and  bad  morals  of 
her  age  by  seasoning  her  dialogue  with  such 
indelicacies  as  that  age  required."  One  might 
say  she  wrote  too  much — ^none  of  her  con- 
temporaries, except  Dryden,  wrote  so  much — 
and  that  she  was  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  her  bread,  to  curr}^  the  favour  of 
audiences.  Nevertheless  she  at  times  attained 
great  lyrical  beauty,  her  dialogue  is  fresh, 
and,  in  all  her  comedies,  the  action  is  well 
sustained.  Even  her  bitterest  and  most 
malevolent  critics  are  forced  to  admit  she  is 
never  dull. 

Her  best  comedies  were  :    The  Rover  No.  1 
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(1677),  The  Feigned  Courtesans  (1679),  The 
Rover  No.  2  (1681),  B.nd  The  Lucky  Chance 
(1686).  A  small  extract  from  the  first  scene  in 
The  Rover  No.  1  will  illustrate  the  authoress's 
gaiety  of  dialogue  : — 

Florinda  had  confessed  to  her  sister  Hellena  she 
would  not  obey  her  Father  and  marry  the  rich 
old  Don  Vicentio. 

"  Hell.  :  Now,  hang  me,  if  I  don't  love  thee  for  that 
dear  Disobedience.  I  love  Mischief  strangely, 
as  most  of  our  Sex  do,  who  are  come  to  love 
nothing  else.  But  tell  me,  dear  Flormda,  don't 
you  love  that  fine  Anglese  ? — for  I  vow  next 
to  loving  him  myself,  'twill  please  me  most 
that  you  do  so,  for  he  is  so  gay  and  so  hand- 
some. 

Flor.  :  Hellena,  a  maid  designed  for  a  Nun  ought 
not  to  be  so  curious  in  a  Discourse  of  Love. 

Hell.  :  And  dost  thou  think  that  ever  I'll  be  a  Nun  ? 
Or  at  least  till  I'm  so  old,  I'm  fit  for  nothmg 
else.  Faith  no,  Sister  ;  and  that  which  makes 
me  long  to  know  whether  you  love  Belville,  is 
because  I  hope  he  has  some  mad  Companion 
or  other  that  will  spoil  my  Devotion  ;  nay 
I'm  resolv'd  to  provide  myself  this  Carnival, 
if  there  be  e'er  a  handsome  Fellow  of  my 
Humour  above  ground,  tho'  I  ask  first. 
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Flor.  :   Prithee  be  not  so  wild. 

HeU.  :  Now  you  have  provided  yourself  with  a  man, 
you  take  no  care  for  poor  me.  Prithee  tell  me, 
what  dost  thou  see  about  me  that  is  unfit  for 
Love  Have  I  not  a  world  of  Youth  ?  a 
Humour  gay  ?  a  Beauty  passable  ?  a  Vigour 
desirable  1  well  shap'd  ?  clean  limb'd  1  sweet 
breath'd  ?  and  Sfense  enough  to  loiow  how  all 
these  ought  to  be  employ 'd  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    Yes,  I  do  and  will." 

Notwithstanding  the  harlotries  and  cuck- 
oldries  in  her  dramas,  I  contend  they  are 
healthier  in  tone  than  those  of  Etherege  or 
Wjx'herley  or  Congreve.  Generous  and 
devoted  friendships  are  portrayed.  The  feel- 
ings displa;yed  are  wild  and  uncurbed  but 
they  are  of  the  heart,  natural  and  more  truly 
the  prototj^pes  of  the  irresponsible  and  un- 
worldly gay  figures  depicted  by  Watteau. 
Love  unmindful  of  restraint,  is  her  theme. 
Her  heroes  are  lovers,  so  also  are  her  heroines, 
completely  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heart's  desire,  subjects  to  no  other  King. 
Her  plays  have  none  of  the  artificial  heartless- 
ness  which  taints  the  dramas  of  Congreve. 

"  In  truth,"  says  Mr.  Montague  Summers, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of  her 
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works  (Messrs.  Heinemann,  London,  and 
Mr.  Bullen,  Stratford).  "  Aphra  Behn's  life 
was  not  one  of  mere  pleasure,  but  a  hard 
struggle  against  overwhelming  adversity,  a 
continual  round  of  work.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  courage  of  this  lonely  woman, 
who,  poor  and  friendless,  was  the  first  in 
England  to  turn  to  the  pen  for  a  livelihood, 
and  not  only  won  herself  bread  but  no  mean 
position  in  the  world  of  her  day  and  English 
literature  of  all  time." 

It  is  to  Sir  George  Etherege  (1635-91)  that 
the  honour  is  due  of  breaking  with  the  old 
Jonsonian  Comedy  of  Humours  and  of  setting 
up  the  new  Comedy  of  Manners  in  which 
the  fop  could  see  himself  reflected.  His 
Sir  F opting  Flutter  (1676)  was  his  third  and 
much  his  best  comedy.  This  piece  contains  a 
most  "  exquisite  and  airy  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  age." 

A  much  greater  than  Etherege  was  William 
Wycherley  (1640-1715).  It  is  a  blot  on 
Macaulay's  great  reputation  that,  in  his 
article  on  "  Wycherley  and  the  other  good-for- 
nothing  fellows,  whose  indecorous  wit  Leigh 
Hunt   has   edited,"   in   which  he   sought  to 
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make  it  "  amusing,"  he  perverted  facts  in 
order  to  blacken  the  dramatist's  memor}^ 
His  misreading  the  motive  in  the  Country 
Wife  and  the  Plain  Dealer  for  ever  damns 
him  as  a  Uterary  critic.  Macaulay  could  write 
of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  his  best  essays  are  those  in  which 
such  characters  figure.  They  were  his  world. 
He  lacked  the  artistic  training,  the  penetrating 
insight  to  excel  elsewhere.  Jane  Austen  had 
sense  to  confine  herself  to  the  world  she  knew. 
Macaulay's  success  and  self-sufficiency  blinded 
him  to  his  limitations.  He  concedes  to 
Wycherley  no  originality,  he  denominates  him 
a  plagiarist  and  describes  him  as  a  moral  skunk. 
One  ought  to  be  very  careful  before  one 
calls  any  artist  a  plagiarist,  and  this  caution 
is  all  the  more  necessary  when  dealing  with  a 
dramatic  artist.  Dumas  excuses  plagiarism 
on  the  ground  that  God  was  a  plagiarist  since 
he  made  man  in  his  own  image.  We  are  all 
plagiarists  more  or  less.  I  pick  up  Hazlitt's 
or  Coleridge's  Lectures  or  a  book  say  by 
Gosse  or  Brander  Matthews  or  Summers  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  me  not  to  plagiarise 
from  these  men  on  matters  on  which  I  have 
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had  views  similar  to  theirs.  They  bring 
forward  arguments  which  strongly  impress 
themselves  on  my  mind  and  which  I  uncon- 
sciously assimilate  and  develop.  None  but 
the  stupid  and  unintelligent  can  fail  to 
plagiarise.  The  mean  plagiarist,  who  tries 
to  pose  as  if  all  his  inspiration  were  super- 
natural and  divine,  does  not  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  ;  the  honourable  plagiarist 
admits  the  tuition  he  has  enjoyed. 

A  flagrant  instance  ol  a  mean  plagiarist  is 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell.  In  his  Shakes- 
peare's Legal  Acquirements  Considered,  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  any  kind,  he  plun- 
dered Shakespeare  a  Lawyer,  a  small  paper 
backed  book,  ill  written  but  containing  vast 
information,  by  Rushton,  who  was  at  the  time 
an  obscure  law  student.  The  Times  stood 
by  the  thief.  Rushton  exposed  him  in 
Shakespeare's  Testamentary  Language.  As 
long  as  the  Judge  copied  the  student's  law 
he  was  all  right.  When  he  tried  to  be  original 
he  fell  into  error.  GilfiUan  in  his  Third 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits  alleges  another 
example,  "  Macaulay  first  steals  from  Hazlitt 
and  then  puffs  Hallam." 
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Mr.  Brander  Matthews  relates  the  school- 
boy's definition  of  a  plagiarist  as  "  a  writer 
of  plays."  The  dramatist  is  indeed  specially 
privileged.  The  drama  is  such  a  difficult 
medium,  wherein  an  author  may  express 
himself,  that  he  must  be  excused  if  he  borrows 
within  reason,  so  that  in  the  end  he  achieves 
an  original  effect.  Shakespeare  borrowed  in 
profusion,  now  it  was  from  Lodge's  novel, 
another  time  it  was  from  a  poem  of  Chaucer, 
and  again  it  was  from  a  play  of  Plautus, 
but  always  the  effect  was  original,  and  the 
critic  who  attacked  Shakespeare  as  a  plagiarist 
would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world.  Wycherley  borroAved  ideas  from 
Moliere,  in  fact  at  times  the  borrowings  were 
not  in  retail  quantities.  But  when  this  much 
is  conceded,  and  I  have  conceded,  if  anything, 
rather  too  much,  what  then  ?  Wycherley 
borrowed,  but  he  did  not  copy.  He  treated 
the  suggestions  of  Moliere  and  developed 
them  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  jooint 
of  view  of  an  Englishman  of  the  Period  and 
not  at  all  after  the  sentimental  style  of  the 
French.  The  Country  Wife  (1675),  a  great 
masterpiece  of  English  farce,  owes  more  to 
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Moliere  than  does  the  Plain  Dealer  (1677), 
but  yet  is  original  in  its  effect.  Sparkish  is 
an  entirely  original  character  and  his  intro- 
duction into  the  piece  serves  to  intensify 
Wycherley's  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
Pinchwife. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Country  Wife 
aright  it  is  necessary  to  understand  a  little 
about  Wycherley  himself.  Wycherley  was, 
in  some  respects,  a  man  in  advance  of  his 
times.  If,  as  a  stern  moralist,  he  satirised 
contemporary  life  with  a  ferocity  so  intense 
and  bitter  that  it  lost  all  sense  of  decorum, 
he  was  himself  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
of  great  affection.  Wycherley  did  not  share 
the  prevalent  view  as  to  the  priority  due 
to  debts  of  honour  over  those  of  tradesmen. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  owed  legitimate 
creditors  about  £1,000  and  he  had  a  landed 
estate  yielding  about  £400  per  annum.  His 
heir,  his  nephew,  refused,  as  the  law  entitled 
him  to  do,  his  consent  to  his  Uncle's  selling 
any  portion  of  the  estate  to  satisfy  the  lawful 
demands  of  the  creditors.  Wycherley  was 
determined  that  these  debts  of  his  should 
be   discharged.      Shortly    before   his   death. 
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therefore,   he   married   a  young  girl  with  a 
fortune    more    than    sufficient    to    liquidate 
his  debts  and,  in  return,  he  was  enabled  to 
settle  on  her  a  jointure  of  £400  a  j^ear.    The 
nephew  was  the  onl}^  one  who  suffered,  but 
is  there  any  one  who  can  honestly  be  sorry 
for   him  ?      Had   he   agreed   to   his   uncle's 
honourable   proposition   or   had  even  agreed 
to  take  over  the  debt — for,  after  all,  if  one 
inherits    advantages    one    should    also    take 
over  with  them  the  responsibilities — he  had 
secured  himself  ;  his  overreaching  greed  undid 
him.     These  are  the  true  facts  of  the  trans- 
action out  of  which  Macaulay  made  so  much 
heartless    capital.       {Vide    Pope's    letter   to 
Blount,    January    21st,    1715.       The    letter 
incidentally  gives  the  lie  to  Macaula3''s  asser- 
tion as  to  the  termination  of  Pope's  friendship 
with  Wycherley.) 

The  Country  Wife  was  regarded  by  com- 
petent contemporaries  as  a  satire  on  the 
morals  of  the  peiiod.  Drj'den,  whom  whatever 
his  defects  may  have  been,  had  great  merit 
as  a  critic,  so  regarded  it,  as  did  also  the  lofty 
Evelyn,  Avho  wrote  : — 
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"  As  long  as  men  are  false  and  women  vain, 
While  gold  continues  to  be  virtue's  bane, 
In  pointed  satire  Wycherley  shall  reign." 

Wycherley  so  much  accepted  this  well 
turned  triplet  as  a  true  indication  of  the  tone 
of  his  work  that  it  was  printed  on  the  title 
page  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
published  by  Wellington  in  1713. 

One  can  almost  see  the  lip  of  the  dramatist 
curling  with  scorn  as  he  savagely,  yet  vividty, 
sketches  this  portrait  of  contemporary  life. 
*'  Your  Women  of  Honour,  as  vou  call  'em," 
says  Horner,  "  are  only  chary  of  their 
Keputations,  not  their  Persons,  and  'tis 
scandal  they  would  convict,  not  men."  Even 
the  very  Epilogue  is  as  contemptuously  fero- 
cious as  anything  that  ever  came  from 
fanatic  prophet.  A  spade  is  called  a  spade  ; 
it  would  be  a  libel  on  Billingsgate  Market  to 
say  its  language  was  invoked.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Epilogue  and  of  one  scene, 
however,  Wycherley  in  this  particular  comedy 
avoids  the  heavy  hand.  Intrigue  was  the 
be  all  and  end  all  of  the  Gallant's  existence. 
Wycherley  painted  gallants  and  therefore 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  desire,  above 
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all  things,  to  seduce  other  men's  wives.  As 
the  American  Indian  was  esteemed  for  the 
scalps  he  could  show,  so  did  a  gallant  glory 
in  the  number  of  heads  to  whose  embellish- 
ment hs  had  contributed.  To  secure  these 
triumphs  he  was  willing  to  suffer  the  greatest 
hardships,  to  undergo  the  heaviest  fatigue, 
and,  in  fact,  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his 
leisure.  Pleasure  was  engulfed  in  its  business. 
A  Frenchman  has  said  that  the  English 
would  be  a  happy  people  were  it  not  for  their 
pleasures.  The  Restoration  gallant  sought 
his  feminine  game  no  less  assiduoush'  and  no 
less  seriously  than  the  modern  Englishman 
hunts  his  big  game  or  than  he  drives  a 
diminutive  ball  over  the  golf  links.  From 
this  point  of  view,  Wycherley's  portrait  of 
Horner  is  true  to  the  minutest  detail,  and 
we  must  confess  that  he  saw  the  gallant  with 
eyes  startlingly  modern. 

"  Ah,  3'es,"  saj^s  the  moralist,  "  but  see 
how  ridiculous  he  makes  the  poor  deluded 
husband."  On  this  matter  Mr.  Palmer  has 
some  very  original  observations  to  offer. 
"  The  comic  dramatist's  attitude  towards 
Mr.    Pinchwife    was    precisely    the    attitude 
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urged  to-day  with  every  symptom  of  moral 
fervour  and  righteousness  by  an  energetic 
group  of  contemporary  authors  towards  the 
husband  Vvho  regards  the  marriage  tie  as 
dissolving  all  rights  and  decencies  of  personal 
relationship  between  the  parties.  The  Restora- 
tion was  a  period  of  intellectual  equality 
between  the  sexes.  Sex  equality,  then  as 
now,  subjected  the  commonly  accepted  moral- 
ity of  married  life  to  vigorous  and  pertina- 
cious criticism.  '  So  you  only  married  to 
keep  a  whore  to  yourself,'  retorts  Mr.  Horner 
on  Mr.  Pinchwife.  '  Let  me  go  back  to  ni}^ 
own  freehold,'  says  Pinchwife  in  a  later  scene. 
Granted  that  Restoration  society  was  coarsely 
regulated,  it  is  at  any  rate  fairly  clear  that 
the  idea  of  marriage,  as  conferring  on  a 
husband  the  right  of  a  proprietor,  was  one 
which  moralists  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
could  not  easily  digest."  Mr.  Palmer's 
brilliant  contention  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  student.  I  think  the  facts 
bear  him  out.  Mr.  Palmer  could  have  adduced 
in  support  of  his  argument  the  indignatioi 
prevalent  in  Restoration  society  because 
Lord  Chesterfield  removed  his   wife  to  the 
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country  in  order  to  take  her  away  from  the 
intrigues  which  she  was  enjoying  at  the  Court. 
He  was  thought  to  be  acting  very  unreason- 
ably in  desiring  to  limit  his  wife's  liberty. 
(Vide  The  Memoirs  of  the  Count  Grammont  : 
"  In  England  they  looked  with  astonishment 
upon  a  man  who  could  be  so  uncivil  as  to  be 
jealous  of  his  wife  ;  and  in  the  City  of  London 
it  was  a  prodigy,  till  that  time  unknown.") 
In  the  Country  Wife  this  view  is  reflected. 
Wycherley  not  only  made  the  adulterous 
Horner  intolerable,  but  he  successful!}^  tor- 
pedoed that  matrimonial  convention  ^^'hich 
makes  a  woman  the  propert}^  of  her  husband, 
and  which,  in  the  guise  of  morality,  degrades 
her  to  be  the  monopoly  of  his  unbridled 
desire. 

In  the  Plain  Dealer  (1677)  the  character  of 
Manly  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Alceste  in 
the  Misanthrope,  Moliere's  great  masterpiece. 
Alceste  was  supposed  to  be  a  cop}^  of  the 
Due  de  Montausier,  notorious  tor  his  blunt 
and  uncourteous  address,  but  who  was  other- 
wise a  man  of  admirable  sentiment.  The 
Duke,  on  hearing  that  he  was  burlesqued, 
threatened  vengeance  but,  having  seen  the 
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play,  embraced  the  author,  assurmg  him  that, 
if  he  indeed  was  Alceste's  prototype,  then 
he  was  highly  honoured.  In  fact,  he  could 
not  feel  other  than  flattered  for  Alceste, 
in  spite  of  his  bluntness,  was  a  very  estimable 
man.  His  dislike  of  the  harmless  amenities 
of  social  life  afforded  amusement.  He  re- 
proved one  man  for  saluting  politely  some  one 
whom  he  disliked.  He  was  angry  with  his 
mistress  because  she  listened  to  a  little  ill- 
natured  gossip  anent  her  friend.  He  w^ould 
make  everyone's  outward  conduct  conform 
to  their  inmost  thoughts.  If  you  disliked  a 
man  then  you  must  show  it  in  your  conduct, 
you  were  not  to  conceal  your  feelings. 
Behind  your  friend's  back  you  were  to  hear 
no  ill  which  you  would  not  freely  discuss  to 
her  face.  But  Manly  is  not  Alceste.  Manly  is 
a  sea  captain  who  has  gained  his  promotion 
entirely  by  merit  and  who  owes  nothing  to 
influence.  He  is  surl}^  and  uncouth  and  unable 
to  utter  a  pleasant  sentiment.  Only  in  his 
reprobation  of  hypocrisy  is  he  like  to  Alceste. 
In  fact,  Wycherley  developed  the  theme  along 
entirelj^  original  lines.  Manly  is  used  by  the 
dramatist  to  whip  ;    Alceste  to  suggest  the 
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humorous  which  would  ensue  upon  frankness. 
The  Plain  Dealer  surpasses  the  Misanthrope 
in  strength,  balance  and  completeness,  but 
is  inferior  to  it  in  gracefulness.  Saj^^s  Voltaire 
"  All  Wycherley's  strokes  are  stronger  and 
bolder  than  those  of  our  Misanthrope,  but 
then  they  are  less  delicate."  Still,  W3^cherley 
could  catch  the  point  of  Moliere,  a  feat  of 
which  his  contemporaries  were  incapable. 

In  this  play  the  inimitable  Widow  Black- 
acre,  W'ith  her  endless  lawsuits,  appears,  end 
she  is  admirably  employed  to  balance  Manly. 
The  delineation  of  her  litigious  character 
even  Macaulay  was  forced  to  admire.  Then 
there  is  her  son  Jerrj' ,  the  alleged  ancestor  of 
Tony  Lumpkin.  Macaulay  asserts  that  the 
wddow  is  a  plagiarism  of  Racine's  Comtesse  de 
Pimbesche  in  Les  Plaideiirs.  Professor  Ward 
says  "  There  is  a  litigious  old  woman  in  Les 
Plaideurs,  there  is  a  litigious  old  woman  in 
The  Plain  Dealer,  and  here  the  likeness 
begins  and  ends.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  if  Les  Plaideurs  were  written  before 
The  Plain  Dealer.'''' 

Fidelia  Avas  perhaps  suggested  by  Viola, 
but  she  is  by  no  means  a  copy.    Fidelia  was 
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a  young  girl  madly  in  love  with  Manly,  and 
in  order  to  be  near  him,  disguised  herself  as 
a  boy  and  went  to  sea  with  him.  She  is 
brutally  reminded  by  Manly  of  her  cowardice 
and  tearfully  she  promises  to  amend  this 
defect  which  may  be  attributed  to  youth. 
In  only  one  respect  is  she  like  to  Viola ;  she 
is  Manty's  messenger  to  his  mistress,  who 
immediately  becomes  enamoured  of  the  hand- 
some youth.  Hardly  sufficient  to  justify 
Macaulay's  charge  of  slavish  plagiarism  !  I 
may  be  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour  for  I 
freely  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  anything 
*'  amusing  "  (as  Macaulay  promised  Napier 
his  article  would  be)  in  this  review  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  edition. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Hallam's  estimate 
of  the  Plain  Dealer.  "  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  frequently  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Misanthrope  of  Moliere  ;  but  this,  like  many 
current  assertions,  seems  to  have  little  if  any 
foundation.  Manly,  the  Plain  Dealer,  is, 
like  Alceste,  a  speaker  of  truth  ;  but  the 
idea  is  at  least  one  which  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive without  plagiarism  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest    resemblance    in    any    circumstance 
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or  scene  of  the  two  comedies."     {Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.) 

Wycherley's  other  two  comedies  are  inferior 
and  not  at  all  in  merit  comparable  to  the  two 
I  have  briefly  reviewed.  Of  these  two — 
The  Country  Wife  and  The  Plain  Dealer — ■ 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  says,  "Thc}^  contain  very 
vigorous  writing,  much  genuine  wit,  and 
sound  satire  of  the  fools  and  rogues  whom  the 
author  saw  about  him."  These  two  comedies 
are  masterpieces  in  construction  and  they 
merit  close  study  by  present-day  dramatists. 

Less  virile,  less  moral,  but  much  more 
polished  and  brilliant  than  Wj^cherley  was 
WiUiam  Congreve  (1670-1729).  His  first 
comedy.  The  Old  Bachelor,  was  produced  in 
1693  and  met  with  immediate  success  ;  the 
second.  The  Double  Dealer  (1694)  was  not 
immediately  successiul,  but  became  popular 
under  Dry  den's  tuition  of  the  public  ;  his 
third,  Love  for  Love  (1695)  was  hailed  with  the 
greatest  acclamation  ;  his  last.  The  Way  of 
the  World  [1100),  utterly  failed  to  please  the 
public,  though  it  pleased  the  critics,  and 
Congreve,   in   disgust,   resolved  to   write  no 
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more  for  the    stage.       The  Mourning  Bride 
(1697)  has  aheady  been  noticed. 

Macau] ay    displays    his    lack    of    acumen 
when  he  says,  "...  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
him    (Wycherley)    to    Congreve."       In    this, 
Macaulay  differs  from  Samuel  Taylor  Coler- 
idge,     whose     authority     hardly     any     of 
Macaulay's  admirers  will  have  the  temerity 
to    dispute.       "  The    dramatic    personages," 
says  Coleridge,  "  of  Dryden  and  Wycherley 
are  often  viciously  indecent,    but   not,  like 
Congreve' s,  wicked."     Indeed,  the  truth  of 
Coleridge's  observation  is  so  very  obvious  to 
those  who  have  studied  The  Way  of  the  World 
with  a  healthy,  yet  critical  mind,  that  one 
thinks   it   inconceivable    that    anyone,    who 
professed  to  be  a  literary  critic,  should  ever 
have  thought  otherwise.    But,  of  course,  one 
must   remember  Hobbes's   sarcastic   remark 
that  if  the  axioms  of  Euclid  had  involved 
men's  passions,  thej^  had  been  disputed.   Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  Macaulay  is  really  con- 
sistent for  he  is  only  stating  the  view  of  all 
moralists  of  his  class  in  preferring  wickedness 
to  vicious  indecency.    A  wicked  man,  who  is 
decorous,  is  esteemed  by  such  as  Macaulay, 
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above  one  whose  habits  are  irregular,  though 
he  be  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  of  men. 
Goodness  of  heart  is  not  comparable  to 
respectabiht3\ 

The  only  comedy  of  all  Congreve's  four 
which  is  thorough!}^  effective,  from  the  purely 
theatrical  point  of  view,  is  Love  for  Love, 
It  is  the  onty  one  in  which  the  plot  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  wit  of  the  dialogue.  The 
plot  itself,  moreover,  is  not  perplexing,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  but  is 
straightforward  while  it  is  ingenious.  Further 
than  that,  its  stage  is  not  entirety  peopled 
by  unscrupulous  coxcombs.  Genuine  lovers 
do  occur.  The  dialogue,  while  full  of  wit, 
develops  the  action.  The  wit  is  not  too  subtle ; 
it  just  provides  boisterous  humour,  as  did 
Shakespeare  in  his  comic  scenes.  Witness 
the  following  from  the  opening  scene  (Valen- 
tine had  beggared  himself  in  prosecuting  his 
courtship)  : — 

"  Valentine  :   Here  take  away  ;    I'll  walk  a  turn,  and 
digest  what  I  have  read. 

Jeremy  (aside)  :  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this 
paper  diet.    [Takes  away  lite  books.) 

Val. :  And  d'ye  hear,  go  you  to  breakfast.  There's 
a  page  doubled  doAvn  in  Epictetus  that  is  a 
feast  for  an  Emperor. 
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Jer.  :  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
Avrite  receipts  ? 

Vol.  :  Read,  read,  sirrah  !  and  refine  your  appetite  ; 
learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ;  feast  your  mind, 
and  mortify  your  flesh  ;  read,  and  take  your 
nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your 
mouth,  and  chew  the  cud  of  understandmg, 
so  Epictetus  advises. 

Jer.  :    0  Lord  '.    I  have  heard  much   of   him,  when 
I   waited   upon  a   gentleman  at    Cambridge 
Pray  what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

Val.  :   A  very  rich  man,  — not  worth  a  groat. 

Jer  :  Humph,  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine  feast 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten  ? 

Val.  :    Yes. 

Jer.  :  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  under- 
stand this  fine  feeding  ;  bu.t  if  you  please,  I  had 
rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus, 
or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich 
rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without 
money  ?  Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your 
creditors  ?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or 
Diogenes,  because  he  understands  confinement, 
and  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to  prison  for  you  ?  S'life, 
Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  to  mew  yourself  up 
here  with  three  or  four  musty  books,  in  com- 
mendation of  starving  and  poverty  ? 

Val :  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  loiow  it  ; 
and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have  ; 
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and  in  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the 
wisest  and  wittiest  men  in  all  ages  ;  these  poets 
and  philosophers  whom  you  naturally  hate, 
for  just  such  another  reason,  because  they 
abound  in  sense,  and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer.  :    Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it  ;     and  yet 
heaven  help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit." 

This  constitutes  a  good  opening  as  it  puts 
the  audience  in  good  humour — a  great 
desideratum  in  the  first  scene.  Good  action 
is  maintained  throughout  the  scene  and  the 
situations,  especiall}^  where  Trapland  appears, 
are  diverting.  If  Love  for  Love  is  the  most 
loosely  written  of  all  Congreve's  comedies, 
he  shows  in  this  opening  scene  that  he  had 
written  with  an  eye  to  stage  effect. 

Compare  this  scene  with  the  first  scene  of 
Wilde's  A  Woman  of  A^o  Lmportance,  and 
the  contrast  is  striking.  There  the  wit  needs 
reflection  and  is  too  subtle  to  be  at  once 
appreciated  by  folks  whose  brains  are  not 
extra  sharp.  The  result  is  that  the  scene  is 
rather  bewildering. 

In  fact,  in  Love  for  L.ove,  Congreve  showed 
that  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
stagecraft,  and  understood  his  audiences. 
The  play  abounds  in  comic  characters — the 
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simpering  and  artful  Miss  Prue,  Tattle  the 
blab,  Ben  the  rough  sea-dog,  and  old  Fore- 
sight addicted  to  astrolog}^  At  times  there 
is  even  a  reversion  to  the  rollicking  comedy 
of  Mrs.  Behn  as  when  Ta.ttle  pursues  Miss  Prue. 

Congreve  occurred  in  the  tra,nsition  from 
the  reaction  in  manners  caused  by  the  previ- 
ous thraldom  of  Puritan  austerity  to  a  more 
normal  outlook  upon  life.  He  is  a  half-way 
house  between  the  lawlessness  of  the  life  so 
harshly  depicted  by  Wycherley  and  the  false 
sentimental  life  pictured  by  Dick  Steele. 
But  with  the  exception  of  Love  for  Love, 
as  a  writer  of  Drama,  by  which  is  understood 
the  relation  of  a  story  in  action,  he  is 
Wycherley' s  inferior.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
study  he  is  immeasurably  his  superior.  Critics 
it  must  be  remembered  are  judging  these 
plays  from  their  studies  and  they  fail  to 
visualise  the  action. 

Elsewhere  I  have  stated  that  plaj^s  are  not 
theatrically  effective  unless  they  are  suitable 
to  an  audience's  comprehension.  A  pla}^  is 
written  for  their  entertainmxCnt  and  if  it 
fails  in  this,  it  has  failed  in  its  primary  object. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  that  if  you  selected  the 
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audience  the  play  might  be  effective.  Plays 
are  constructed  for  audiences,  not  audiences 
for  plays.  Congreve  wrote  for  British  audi- 
ences and  his  plaA's  must  be  capable  of  being 
appreciated  by  such  audiences  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  effective  stage  pieces.  One 
does  not  take  the  reception  of  Ibsen's  plays 
in  Britain  as  a  criterion  of  their  worth  as 
stage  pieces,  but  that  of  the  audience  for 
whom  they  were  written.  It  was  the  mis- 
understanding of  this  simple  requirement 
which  led  Congreve  to  be  disgusted  with  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  Way  of  the  Worldy 
the  masterpiece  of  his  pen. 

In  The  Way  of  the  World,  literature  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  plot.  The  dialogue  is  crammed  full  of 
wit,  which,  for  directness,  brilliancy,  and 
polish  is  unsurpassed  in  our  language.  But 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  conversation 
going  home — plot,  development  of  events  and 
even  the  very  interest  in  the  traverses  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  various  individuals  concerned 
are  all  allowed  to  wait.  Action  is  almost 
totally  excluded.  As  literature,  as  a  work  of 
Art  for  the  studv,  even  the  Double  Dealer 
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is  superior  to  Love  for  Love,  but  as  a  play 
for  the  theatre  Love  for  Love  excels  all  ev^en 
the  admittedly  masterly  creation,  The  Way 
of  the  World. 

However  critics  may  differ  as  to  the 
dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  Way  of  the 
World,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  its  superb 
art  as  a  production  of  literature.  No  writer 
has  been  able  to  equal  the  brilliancy  of  the 
dialogue.  Every  line  contains  wit  of  the 
subtlest  description.  Marwood's  exclamation 
"  'tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to  have  been 
loved "  far  outsparkles  Tennyson's  well- 
known  adaptation  of  it. 

As  a  creation  Millamant  stands  by  herself. 
She  is  a  modern  dandy,  with  a  tired  well-bred 
laugh  and  a  witty  good-humour  which  nothing 
can  ruffle.  Her  fencing  passage  with  Mrs. 
Marwood  is  exquisite.  Marwood's  jealousy 
and  Millamant' s  skilful  rapier  thrusts  are 
admirably  suggested.  The  following  extract 
will  convey  the  idea  (as  Marwood's  temper 
rises,  Millamant' s  cool  raillery  becomes  more 
pointed)  : — 

"  Marwood  :    If  you  would  but   appear  bare-faced 
now,  and  own  IVIirabel,  you  might  as  easily  put 
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off  Petulant  and  Witwoud  as  your  hood  and 
scarf.    And  indeed,  'tis  time,  for  the  to\\ii  has 
found  it ;    the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the 
pretence.   Indeed,  jVIillamant,  you  can  no  more 
conceal  it,  than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her  face  ; 
that  goodly  face,   which  in  defiance  of  her 
Rhenish  wine  tea,  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  a  mask. 
Millamant :  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are 
more  censorious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a 
discarded  toast. — IVIincing,  tell  the  men  they 
may  come  up. — My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here  ; 
their  folly  is  less  provoking  than  your  malice. 
{Exit  3Iincing.)  The  town  has  found  it  ?  What 
has  it  foujid  ?      That  IMirabel  loves  me  is  no 
more  a  secret,  than  it  is  a  secret  that  you  dis- 
covered it  to  my  aunt,  or  than  the  reason  why 
you  discovered  it  as  a  secret. 
31  ar.  :    You  are  nettled  ? 
3Iil.  :    You're  mistaken.     Ridiculous  ! 
3Iar.  :    Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another  fan, 

if  you  don't  mitigate  those  violent  airs. 
Mil.  :  0  silly  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  could  laugh 
immoderately.  Poor  Mirabel  !  his  constancy 
to  me  has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance 
for  all  the  world  beside.  I  swear,  I  never 
enjoined  him  to  be  so  co3^  If  I  had  the  vanity 
to  think  he  would  obey  me,  I  would  command 
him  to  show  more  gallantry — 'tis  hardly  well- 
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bred  to  be  so  particular  on  one  hand,  and  so 
insensible  on  the  other.  But  I  despair  to  prevail, 
and  so  let  him  follow  his  own  way.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I  must  laugh, 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  though  I  grant  you  'tis  a  little 
barbarous,    ha  !    ha  !    ha  ! 

Mar.  :  What  pity  'tis  so  much  fine  raillery,  and 
delivered  with  so  significant  gesture,  should  be 
so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry  ! 

Mil.  :  Ha  !  dear  creature,  I  ask  your  pardon—  I 
swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mar.  :  jVIr.  Mirabel  and  you  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impossible,  when  I  shall  tell  him  by 
telling  you — 

MiL  :  0,  dear,  what  ?  for  it  is  the  same  thing  if 
I  hear  it — ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

Mar.  :   That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,  madam. 

Mil.  :  0  madam,  why,  so  do  I — and  yet  the  creature 
loves  me,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  how  can  one  forbear 
laughing  to  think  of  it  ?  I  am  a  sibyl  if  I  am 
not  amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me. 
I'll  take  my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer 
— and  witliin  a  year  or  two  as  young — if  you 
could  but  stay  for  me,  I  should  overtake  you 
— but  that  cannot  be  Well,  that  thought 
makes  me  melancholic. — Now,  I'll  be  sad. 

Mar.  :  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed  sooner 
than  you  think. 
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Mil.  :  D'ye  say  so  ?     Then  I'm  resolved.    I'll  have 
a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits.     {Enter  Mincing.) 

Mincing  :  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  Madam, 
and  will  wait  on  you. 

Mil.  :  Desire  IVIrs. that  is  in  the  next  room  to 

sing  the  song  I  would  have  learned  yesterday. — 
You  shall  hear  it,  Madam. — Not  that  there's 
any  great  matter  in  it,  —but  'tis  agreeable  to 
my  humour. 

Song. 

*  Love's  but  the  frailty  of  the  mind, 

When  'tis  not  with  ambition  join'd  ; 
A  sickly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed,  expires. 
And  feeding,  wastes  in  self-consuming  fires. 

'Tis  not  to  wound  a  wanton  boy 
Or  amorous  youth,  that  gives  the  joy  ; 
But  'tis  the  glory  to  have  pierced  a  swain. 
For  whom  inferior  beauties  sigh'd  in  vain. 

Then  I  alone  the  conquest  prize, 

When  I  insult  a  rival's  eyes  ; 
If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart,  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.'  " 

Her  love  scenes,  too,  with  Mirabel  are 
beyond  words.  The  terms  which  she  exacts 
before  surrendering  to  the  married  state 
are  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to 
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the  most  advanced  feminist  of  the  20th 
Century. 

The  play  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  Hazhtt. 
*'  It  is  an  essence  almost  too  fine  ;  and  the 
sense  of  pleasure  evaporates  in  an  aspiration 
after  something  that  seems  too  exquisite 
ever  to  have  been  realised."  Yet,  not- 
Avithstanding  his  perception  of  the  beauty,  of 
the  brilliancy  of  conversation  which,  to  be 
able  to  equal  "  you  would  give  your  fingers," 
he  perceives,  like  Coleridge,  the  less  pleasant 
side.  "  Millamant  is  the  ideal  heroine  of  the 
comedy  of  high  life.  In  her  he  has  given  us 
the  finest  idea  of  an  artificial  character  of 
this  kind.  The  springs  of  nature,  passion,  or 
imagination  are  but  feebly  touched.  In 
thinking  of  Millamant,  we  think  almost  as 
much  of  her  dress  as  of  her  person ;  it  is 
not  so  with  respect  to  Rosalind  or  Perdita  .... 
There  is  a  callousness  in  the  worst  characters 
in  The  Way  of  the  World  in  Fainall  and  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  not  very  pleasant, 
and  a  grossness  in  the  absurd  ones,  such  as 
Lady  Wishfort  and  Sir  Wilful,  which  is  not 
a  little  amusing."     {English  Comic  Writers.) 

Meredith    is    delighted :      "  The    flow    of 
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boudoir  Billingsgate,"  he  writes,  "  in  Lady 
Wishfort  is  unmatched  for  the  vigour  and 
pointedness  of  the  tongue.  It  spins  along 
with  a  fine  ring,  like  the  voice  of  nature  in  a 
fury,  and  is,  indeed,  racy  eloquence  of  the 
elevated  fishwife.  Millamant  is  an  admirable, 
almost  a  loveable  heroine.  It  is  a  piece  of 
genius  in  a  writer  to  make  a  woman's  manner 
of  speech  portray  her." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  not  a  single  generous  soul  in 
the  entire  piece.  The  characters  as  a  whole 
form  an  unreal  and  undesirable  aggregation 
of  human  creatures.  Yet  nevertheless  the 
Way  of  the  World  is  a  gem  in  our  literature 
although  perhaps  not  fitted  for  the  stage. 
Neither  Sheridan  nor  Oscar  Wilde  succeeded 
in  equalling  its  conversational  wit.  It 
simply  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  the 
Comedy  of  Manners.  With  this  play  we  can 
leave  Congreve,  to  consider  rather  more 
briefly  his  two  successors,  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (1672-1726),  as  well  as 
a  dramatist,  was  an  architect  by  profession, 
and  he  built  Blenheim.     As  a  dramatist  he 
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was  original.  If  his  dialogue  lacked  Congreve's 
literary  grace,  in  fact  it  is  devoid  almost  of 
literature,  he  excelled  him  in  the  construction 
of  plot.  Of  his  comedies,  The  Relapse  (1697), 
The  Provoked  Wife  (1697),  and  The  Con- 
federacy (1705)  are  the  best  known  and 
The  Provoked  Wife  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 
They  are  all  characterised  by  hustling  action 
and  farcical  situations,  but  there  is  a  cynicism 
in  them  which  is  rather  repelling.  There  is  a 
want  of  Wycherley's  moral  severity,  and, 
while  there  is  wit,  there  is  absent  Congreve's 
polish  which  contributes  to  relieve  that 
dramatist's  lack  of  generous  feeling.  At 
times,  too,  he  has  to  resort  to  desperate 
devices  to  bring  about  a  conclusion. 

Of  all  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration, 
George  Farquhar  (1678-1707)  is  the  most 
attractive  in  person.  He  is  the  first  Irishman 
with  the  exception  of  Ludovic  Barry  and 
Southerne,  to  write  for  the  English  stage, 
the  first  of  a  long  procession  made  up  of 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Wilde,  Synge  and  Bernard  Shaw — practically 
the  onlv  dramatists  since  the  death  of  Queen 
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Anne  who  have  at  all  attempted  to  combine 
literary   and   dramatic   effect. 

Farquhar  produced  humanised  characters 
capable  of  the  tenderest  feelings.  Good- 
heartedness  comes  back  again  to  the  stage 
and  he  shares  with  Aphra  Behn  the  honour 
of  portraying  on  the  stage  that  human  nature 
which  is  eternal.  His  characters  are  wild, 
but  not  wicked. 

Poor  Farquhar  had  an  unfortunate  life. 
He  married  a  penniless  girl  who  had  repre- 
sented herself  as  of  fortune  ;  jet,  on  the  cheat 
being  discovered,  he  never  upbraided  her. 
He  sold  his  lieutenancy  in  the  army  on  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde's  promise  of  a  captaincy, 
then  vacant.  But  the  Duke  broke  his 
word  and  Farquhar's  j^osition  was  rendered 
desperate.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity 
of  the  actor  Robert  Wilks,  the  dramatist 
had  perished.  Wilks  prevailed  on  Farquhar 
to  draw  up  a  plot  for  a  comed}^  Accordingly 
the  author  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  Beaux 
Styatagem,  which  was  approved.  The  comed}^ 
was  begun,  finished  and  acted  in  six  weeks, 
but  the  dramatist  did  not  long  survive  its 
presentation. 
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Love  and  a  Bottle  (]  698)  was  his  first  comedy. 
His  others  were  The  Constant  Couple  (1700), 
with  its  sequel  Sir  Harry  Wildair  (1701), 
The  Twin  Rivals  (1702),  The  Recruiting  Officer 
(1706)  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem  (1707).  Of 
these,  The  Constant  Couple,  The  Recruiting 
Officer,  in  which  Captain  Plume,  the  hero, 
is  supposed  to  be  himself,  and  The  Beaux 
Stratagem  are  the  best,  with  the  last  named 
the  best  of  the  trio. 

Mr.  Palmer,  to  whose  work  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  is  of  opinion  that  Farquhar 
is  the  direct  heir  of  Congreve  in  his  outlook 
on  life.  I  have  the  greatest  diffidence  in 
disagreeing.  Farquhar' s  chief  characters  are 
wild  adventurers,  of  high  spirits,  but  "  not 
of  knavish  stamp  "  as  Hazlitt  saj^s.  Archer 
and  Aimwell  begin  by  being  Congreve' s 
wicked  men  from  Town.  That  is  how  they 
are  meant  to  be  represented,  but  the  author 
never  succeeds  in  maintaining  that  effect.  As 
the  piece  develops,  Farquhar  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  his  characters  and  the  two  soldiers 
of  fortune  become  a  couple  of  high-spirited 
animals.  As  Hazlitt  says,  "  They  are  real 
gentlemen,    and   only   pretended   impostors. 
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Vanbrugh's  upstart  heroes  are  without  any 
relish  of  salvation,  without  generosity,  virtue 
or  any  pretensions  to  it.  We  have  little 
sympathy  for  them,  and  no  respect  at  all. 
But  we  have  every  sort  of  goodwill  towards 
Farquhar's  heroes,  who  have  as  many  pecca- 
dilloes to  answer  for,  and  play  as  many  rogues' 

tricks,  but  are  honest  fellows  at  bottom 

He  has  humour,  character  and  invention,  in 
common  with  the  other,  with  a  more  un- 
affected gaiety  and  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
overflows  and  sparkles  in  all  he  does." 
{English  Comic  Writers.) 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  is  a  brilliant  wind-up 
to  the  Comedy  of  Manners.  Thereafter, 
although  the  spirit  lingered  a  while  in  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  since  the  stage  was  precluded  from 
fulfilling  its  legitimate  function  of  reflecting 
the  life  of  human  society,  the  Drama 
languished  and  literature  ceased  to  express 
itself  through  that  medium.  The  moralists 
triumphed  albeit  the  public  morals  did  not 
improve,  but  the  moralist  promoted,  what 
all  of  his  species  desire,  the  Art  of  Lying, 
and  the  Drama  has  lied  ever  since. 

Spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  from 
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time  to  time  to  revive  the  Comedy  of  Manners. 
For  a  while,  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
Century,  Comedy  flickered.  Colman,  assisted 
by  Garrick.  led  off  with  the  Clandestine 
Marriage,  a  play  which  merits  more  attention 
than  it  receives.  Then  came  that  incom- 
parable farcical  comedy  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
preceded  by  the  same  author's  The  Good- 
Natnred  Man.  Only  a  short  interval  separates 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  But  after  The 
Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal,  there  is  a 
void  of  over  a  hundred  years,  when  Oscar 
Wilde  appears  upon  the  scene. 

Wilde  produced  four  comedies,  all  full  of 
epigrams,  any  of  which  might  be  put  into  a 
hat  and  distributed  to  his  various  plays  by 
chance.  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  probably 
the  best  from  the  united  literary  and  dramatic 
point  of  view,  requires  very  careful  acting 
to  be  successful,  and  in  any  case  hardly 
belongs  to  the  class  of  comedy  we  have  been 
discussing.  But  in  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  we  have  a  perfect  example  of  the 
Comedy  of  Manners.  There  is  the  same  lack 
of  serious  intention  characteristic  of  Congreve. 
It  has  the  additional  merit  cf  theatrical  effect- 
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iveness.  Wilde  despised  the  British  PubUc, 
and  that  Piibhc,  when  it  had  the  chance, 
crucified  him.  Wilde  suffered,  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  misdeeds  to  the  full  amount 
as  the  law  directed.  He  is,  or  he  ought  to  be, 
quits  with  the  public.  But  apparently  this 
does  not  suit  some  gentle  and  forgiving 
Christians.  The  law  says  Wilde  has  cleared 
his  account,  and  God  only  knows  what  it 
meant  to  clear  it.  According  to  every  precept, 
whether  legal  or  moral,  no  one  has  an}^  right 
to  inflict  additional  punishment.  The  com- 
munity has  declared  his  debt  to  be  discharged 
in  full  and  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  belittle 
his  memory  can  only  be  characterised  as  a 
diabolical  insult.  I  wonder  if  those  men  who 
omit  his  name  from  the  lists  of  eminent 
writers  of  the  period,  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  have  paid  the  penalty  for  their  own 
misdeeds  in  even  any  like  proportion  to  that 
paid  by  Wilde.  Let  these  men  restore  Wilde's 
name  to  the  honourable  position  befitting 
his  merits.  I  understand  that  the  authorities 
of  Portora  School,  where  Wilde  was  educated, 
removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  scholars. 
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If  this  is  true,  let  the  Governors  see  that  this 
wickedness  is  undone  and  properly  atoned  for. 

Synge  does  not  belong  to  the  Comedy  of 
Manners  in  the  sense  that  he  portrayed 
Peasants,  not  "ladies  and  gentlemen."  In 
language  he  is  Elizabethan  and  is  the  most 
like  to  Dekker  of  any.  Yet  the  way  in  which 
he  reflected  faithfully  the  life  of  the  people 
in  extremely  fanciful  and  unreal  circumstances 
makes  it  necessary  to  include  The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World  in  the  study  of  the 
Restoration  Drama.  Every  character  is 
true  to  its  model ;  the  exactness  startled, 
the  subtlety  of  the  satire  caused  a  riot  in 
the  theatre. 

The  Irish,  like  the  English,  have  their  faults, 
whilst  they  also  have,  like  every  other  race, 
virtues  in  abundance.  When  told  of  their 
faihngs  the  Irish  fly  into  a  passion,  while  the 
English  sulk  ;  of  the  two  I  am  not  sure  I  do 
not  prefer  the  Irish  method  of  resentment. 
As  members  of  theatrical  audiences  a  grievous 
sin  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  is  that  they  think 
they  can  emulate  the  Middle  Ages  in  perse- 
cuting literature  by  howling  down  plays 
which    do    not    meet    with    their    approval. 
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Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  Synge's  play,  the 
managers  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  took  courage 
and  refused  to  be  intimidated,  with  the  result 
that  the  only  object  achieved  by  the  priest 
ridden  rioters  was  the  advertisement  of 
Synge's  great  merits.  For  that  reason  the 
Dublin  fanatics  deserve  immortality. 

The  Irish  are  an  emotional  race,  though  too 
much  given  to  marrying  for  cows,  and  they 
speak  the  English  of  the  most  virile  period. 
Synge  brought  the  common  speech  of  the 
Connaught  Peasantry  into  his  dialogue.  He 
accurately  and  mercilessly  portra^^ed  the 
social  anaemia  in  Mayo  which  is  the  result, 
in  the  first  place,  of  emigration,  and,  in  the 
second,  of  the  Peasants'  system  of  marriage, 
the  mercenary  character  of  Avhich  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  love-making  having  been 
repressed   by  the   Church. 

Just  as,  in  a  gay  and  dangerous  age, 
Wycherley  makes  Horner  give  out  that  he  is 
physically  safe  in  order  that  he  may  have 
opportunity,  so  in  an  age,  dull  and  safe,  Synge 
makes  Christy  boast  that  he  is  bloodily 
dangerous  in  order  that  the  novelty  may 
bring  him  distinction.       In  Pegeen's  world 
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there  are  no  men  worthy  the  name,  and  a 
braggart  and  criminal  appears  to  her  simple 
soul  a  big  and  brave  man  out  of  the  ordinary. 
When  she  sees  the  crime,  she  recoils,  and  if 
the  Dubliners  had  not  been  rendered  obtuse 
by  their  hotheadedness,  they  would  have 
noticed  this.  S^aige  satirised  the  deadly  dul- 
ness  of  morality  loving  saints,  Wycherley  the 
gay  depravity  of  pleasure-seeking  rakes. 
Synge's  directness  shocked  the  decent  feeling 
of  the  Irish  just  as  did  that  of  Wycherley 
the  decorousness  of  Macaulay.  Parricide 
is,  of  course,  no  less  abhorrent  to  the  Irish 
Peasantry  than  is  an  offence  against  propriety 
to  the  English  Middle  Classes.  Every  nation 
has  its  own  idea  of  the  most  horrible  possible 
crime.  Jeremy  Collier  could  stomach  assassin- 
ation but  he  revolted  at  adultery. 

We  want  England  to  be  startled.  We  want 
it  to  be  lashed  into  fury  as  was  the  Dublin 
audience  by  Synge.  If  a  dramatist  will  come 
forward  and  faithfully  reproduce  English  life 
as  it  exists,  if  he  will  but  represent  a  lively 
image  of  the  human  nature  which  he  sees,  he 
will  attain  immortal  glory  and  will  render  an 
imperishable  service  to  his  race.    If  only  such 
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a  dramatist  would  appear,  the  reform  of  our 
education,  of  our  public  and  social  life,  would 
not  be  long  dela3'ed.  To  do  Mr.  Shaw  justice, 
he  does  try  to  essay  this  role,  but  he  rather 
lacks  dramatic  effectiveness  and  the  point 
is  apt  to  be  lost.  A  play  is  not  a  dramatised 
leading  article  ;  it  is  a  story  in  action  and 
to  go  home  the  characters  and  their  fortunes 
should  impress  themselves.  Fanny^s  First 
Play  is,  I  think,  his  best  effort  in  the  direction 
desired. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Blight  (Talbot 
Press,  Dublin),  an  "  Exposition  in  three  Acts," 
as  played  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  The 
author  is  a  well-known  Dublin  surgeon  and 
wit,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
he  also  kept  a  couple  of  terms  at  Oxford. 
The  contribution  to  drama  made  by  Dublin 
University  since  1660  is  of  amazing  magnitude 
— Southerne,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  Wilde  and  Synge,  all  claiming  that 
University  as  their  alma  mater  and  who  are 
practical^  the  only  dramatists  we  have  had 
with  the  exception  of  Ethcrege,  Otway, 
Dryden,  Ravenscroft,  Wycherley,  Mrs.  Behn, 
Vanbrugh,  Colman,  Shaw  and  Barrie. 
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Synge  dealt  with  Mayo  peasants  in  the 
spirit  of  satirical  farce  after  the  manner  of 
Wycherley's  Country  Wife ;  Blight  deals 
with  the  festering  corruption  of  Irish  municipal 
life  and  the  misery  caused  by  our  misplaced 
morals  in  the  same  spirit  of  ferocious  satire 
as  characterised  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer, 
The  hollow  cant  of  those  who,  in  the  guise 
of  Irish  Patriots,  gnaw  their  credulous  fellow- 
citizens'  vitals,  is  admirably  caricatured  and 
exposed  : — 

"  Tidly  {making  a  speech  to  the  croivd  outside)  :  The 
only  thing  that  stands  between  us  and  tyranny 
is  the  Corporation,  and  it's  for  the  sake  of 
the  city  in  which  I  was  born,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  locality  in  which  I  was  reared,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  friends  and  associates  that 
are  making  a  determined  stand  for  freedom 
and  Ireland  a  Nation  that  I  ask  ye  for  all  our 
sakes  to  rally  round  me  at  the  poll.  Oh,  Dublin, 
how  I  love  you  !  How  my  heart  heaves  for 
you,  Gloucester  Place!  {breaks  down).  Further 
I  can't  trust  myself  to  speak.  Don't  desert 
me,  boys.  {Cheers.  Shuts  the  window  and  moves 
to  washsta7id  for  a  drink.) 

Blary  {moved)  :  Well,  ye  said  one  true  word,  anyway, 
when  ye  blamed  England. 
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Tully  :  And  why  wouldn't  I  ?  Isn't  it  better  to 
blame  England  than  have  the  boys  blammg 
me  ?  It's  only  when  you're  dealing  with  the 
people  that  you  find  how  complicated  life 
can  be.  They  must  have  something  to  blame 
and  something  to  praise,  like  the  gods  in  the 
Queen's  Theatre.  The  great  secret  of  politics 
is  to  provide  them  with  heroes  and  villains, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  villains  are  far  enough 
away  and  the  heroes  within  reach.  {Slaps 
himself   on   the   chest.) 

Mary  {disillusioned)  :    But  weren't  you  in  earnest  1 

Tully  {seeing  her  disappointment)  :  Oh,  iv  course  I 
was  !  I  was  only  explaining  the  statesman's 
point  of  view." 

Savage  wit  permeates  the  whole  play.  Says 
Medical  Dick  in  explaining  why  certain 
obvious  precautions  against  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease  are  not  taken,  "  Because  of 
our  imported  hypocrisy,  and  because  we 
haven't  the  courage  to  face  facts  ;  because 
we  won't  realise  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  because  charity  must  prey  on 
suffering  ;  because  we  mix  morals  even  in 
our  medicine."  There  is  an  entire  and  welcome 
absence  of  sickly  sentiment :  we  are  back 
again  with  Ben  Jonson  and  Wycherley.    The 
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author  does  not  make  vSheridaji's  mistake  in 
confounding  Joseph  Surface ;  Tully,  the 
rapacious  scheming  rascal,  is  supported  by 
his  well-meaning  colleagues  on  the  Hospital 
Board  against  his  detractors,  and  the  play 
ends  with  a  vote  recording  their  "  sjanpathy, 
surprise  and  disapproval  at  the  unprovoked 
attack  made  upon  our  respected  colleague, 
Mr.  Tully,  by  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding, the  confidence  of  this  Board 
remains  unimpaired  in  Mr.  Tully,  our  esteemed 
and  honourable  colleague  .(All  rise  and  shake 
hands  with  Tully.)" 

The  action  is  nowhere  sacrificed  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue.  The  only  fault 
I  would  find  with  the  play  is  the  character 
of  Tumulty,  who  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  Tully  and  whose  superiority  is 
rather  tiresome.  M'Whirter,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hospital  Board,  is  rather  apt 
to  make  the  "  judicious  grieve "  and  the 
"  unskilful  laugh  "  by  lending  himself  to 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  actor. 

Notwithstanding  these  minor  faults,  the 
play  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  repertory 
of   our   dramatic   literature.      I   understand 
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there  was  no  hostile  demonstration  in  the 
theatre  ;  perhaps  the  lesson  of  the  Playboy 
has  not  been  lost.  But  I  cannot  help  won- 
dering if  the  actors  applied  to  their  spiritual 
masters  at  Maynooth  for  permission  to  act. 
If  they  did,  the  priests  must  have  considered 
the  play  on  a  feast  day  when  they  were  in  an 
especially  good  humour.  The  Censor  stands 
in  the  way  of  such  a  play  being  produced 
on  the  English  stage,  more's  the  pity  for 
the  reformation  of  England.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Censor  to  see  to  it  that  unconventional 
criticism  is  not  indulged  in  on  the  stage, 
indecency  apparently  is  permissible.  Enghsli 
plays  are  not  taken  from  the  life,  they  are 
merely  copies  of  copies ;  they  only  mirror  a 
mirror,  being  nothing  more  than  fourth  hand 
reflections  of  life. 

Suggested  List  of  Books. 

To  those  who  maj^  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  I  venture  to  address  a  few  remarks 
as  to  suitable  books.  Collections  of  plays  by 
Otway,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Shadwell,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  are  published 
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in  the  Mermaid  Series  by  Messrs.  Fisher 
Unwin   at   3s.    6d.    per   volume. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Edition  of  the  plays  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Far- 
quhar  was  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge. 
New  editions  were  issued  from  time  to  time 
but  I  believe  the  work  is  now  out  of  print. 
Second-hand  copies  can  occasionally  be  picked 
up  at  about  10s.  6d.  Notices  of  the  authors 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  are 
prefixed. 

Messrs.  Methuen  published  an  edition  of 
Congreve' s  plays  under  the  editorship  of 
G.  S.  Street.  Unfortunately  there  exists  no 
true  and  uncorrupted  modern  edition  of 
Congreve's  plays,  but  this  I  understand  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  remedied.  Mr.  Montague 
Summers  is  engaged  on  the  work  of  bringing 
out  a  really  good  edition  of  the  plays  with 
valuable  notes. 

The  "  Everyman  Library "  publish  a 
volume  of  Six  Restoratioii  Plays  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  The 
plays  thus  published  are  Dry  den's  All  for 
Love,  Ot way's  Venice  Preserved,  Wycher ley's 
Country  Wife,  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World, 
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Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife,  and  Farquhar's 
Beaux  Stratagem. 

An  edition  b}^  Pearson  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
plays  appeared  in  1871.  Her  entire  works, 
very  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Montague  Summers, 
appeared  recently  from  the  presses  of  Messrs. 
Heinemann  and  Mr.  Bullen,  Stratford.  The 
edition  was  unfortunate^  limited. 

A  collected  edition  of  Etherege's  plaj^s  was 
brought  out  in  1888  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Verity. 

Crowne's  plays  were  published  in  four 
volumes  in  1874.  This  edition,  however, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Of  Southerne's  plays  I  know  no  edition 
subsequent  to  1774  in  three  volumes.  Neither 
do  I  know  of  any  modern  edition  of  Lee's 
plays. 

The  Rehearsal  edited  by  Mr.  Montague 
Summers  Avas  published  in  1914  by  the 
Shakespeare  Head  Press. 

Of  Kavenscroft's  comedies  there  is  no 
collected  edition. 

As  to  criticism,  I  would  recommend  the 
followincj :  — 

Lamb's  "  On  the  Artificial  Comed}^  of  the 
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Last   Century,"   contained  in  the   Essays  of 

Eli  a. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

Edmund  Gosse's  Seventeenth  Century  Studies 
(for  notices  of  Etherege  and  Otway). 

Edmund  Gosse's  Life  of  Congreve. 

John  Palmer's  The  Comedy  of  Manners. 

George  Meredith's  An  Essay  on  Comedy. 

For  other  aspects  of  the  subject  see  Ward's 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Colley 
Gibber's  Apology  for  my  Life,  and  Gait's 
The  Lives  of  the  Players. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
attitude  towards  life  adopted  by  the  Upper 
Classes  of  Society  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II., 
one  cannot  do  better  than  to  read  Anthony 
Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  the  Count  Grammont. 
An  edition  of  this  work  is  pubhshed  by 
Messrs.  Routledge. 


Chapter  V. 
THE  NUCLEUS  OF  A  CHEAP  LIBRARY. 

"  For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fithele,  or  gay  sautyre. 
But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philsophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre  ; 
Eut  al  that  he  mighte  of  his  ireendes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerninge  he  it  spente, 
And  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye 
Of  them  that  yaf  him  wher-\^uth  to  scoleye." 

Chaucer,  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  {Prologue). 

It  was  a  commendable  idea,  on  the  part 
of  "  Claudius  Clear  "  (Sir  Robertson  NicoU, 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Weekly),  to  compile, 
for  public  consumption,  a  Bibliograph}',  under 
the  attractive  title  of  A  Library  for  Five 
Pounds.  It  had  been  gratifying  had  the  book 
been  issued  in  response  to  a  largely  expressed 
public  demand  for  guidance  as  to  books 
which  were  worthiest  of  reading.  As  it  is, 
I  fear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pur- 
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chasers  will  be  men,  like  myself,  who,  being 
already  addicted  to  the  study  of  literature, 
are  largely  moved  by  curiosity  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  lectionary  recommended 
by  such  as  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll.  This 
curiosity  does  not  arise  from  impertinence 
but  rather  exists  because  "  Claudius  Clear  " 
is  a  representative  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity which,  either  for  good  or  ill,  h^s 
played,  and  still  does  play,  a  very  important 
part  in  our  public  life.  When  a  man  indicates 
his  preference  in  literature,  it  is  a  far  more 
effective  profession  of  faith  than  is  contained 
in  any  of  the  stereotyped  creeds.  "  Claudius 
Clear,"  in  a  word,  represents  the  reading 
portion  of  orthodox  Nonconformity,  of  which 
Milton  and  Marvell  were  the  17th  Century 
representatives.  If  this  section  of  our  people 
has  been  productive  of  much  harm  in  its 
antagonism  to  the  Fine  Arts,  other  than  non- 
dramatic  literature,  and  in  its  promotion  of 
insincerity  in  personal  conduct,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  the  principal  agent  in 
asserting  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  in  maintain- 
ing a  sturdy  independence  of  character  and 
in  inculcating  a  lofty  standard  of  patriotism. 
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Although,  when  possessed  of  power,  it  ex- 
hibited a  rancorous  spirit  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  was  destructive  of  English  social 
life,  yet  by  reason  of  the  persecution  it  has 
since  had  to  endure,  it  has  been  associated 
with  the  cause  of  toleration  and  it  has  thus 
become  the  Friend  of  Political  Freedom,  a  fact 
which  entitles  it  to  command  our  respect. 
"  Claudius  Clear "  has  selected,  in  his  list 
of  books,  just  such  literature,  from  the  presses 
of  the  "  World's  Classics  "  and  the  "  Every- 
man Library,"  as  one  would  expect  having 
regard  to  the  historical  antecedents  of  the 
readers  of  the  British  Weekly. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  everj^one  being 
able  to  read  and  that  literature  of  the  best 
type  is  cheap  and  accessible  to  everyone 
to-da}^,  the  public  do  not  peruse  the  treasures 
of  our  literature,  is  admitted  by  "  Claudius 
Clear."  "  Educated  men,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
thousand  read  nothing  but  newspapers,  with 
perhaps  a  little  contemporary  fiction.  They 
have  no  desire  to  read.  What  they  expect 
from  the  author  is  that  he  shall  amuse  and 
entertain  them  for  the  moment."  The  term 
"  educated    men,"    of   course,    is    "  Claudius 
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Clear's "  politeness.  He  means,  by  the 
expression,  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  educated  and  who  have 
passed  through  the  portals  of  institutions 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  for  the  purposes 
of  education. 

I  am  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  base,  on 
that  ground,  any  claim  to  be  an  educated 
man.  I  had  under  me  in  France,  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  whose  civil  occupation 
was  very  humble,  being  no  more  than  that 
of  a  waiter,  yet  who  was  an  educated  man, 
as  well  as  a  very  brave  man.  He  had  taught 
himself  Greek  and  could  discuss  with  intelli- 
gence certain  characteristics  of  Greek  Tragedy. 
He  had  had  no  University  or  Public  School 
education,  yet  he  was,  in  Greek  learning, 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  great  majority 
of  my  fellow  Masters  of  Arts.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this  promising  life  was  lost  in  a  raid  on 
the  enemy  trenches.  He  was  beloved  by 
the  men  under  him  and  respected  by  his 
officers  and  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen. 
So  much  was  he  esteemed  that,  after  the  raid 
when  he  was  not  among  those  returned,  in 
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addition  to  the  ordinary  search  part}^  three 
of  his  officers  went,  on  their  own,  in  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  to  search  along  the  Ger- 
man wires  in  case  he  was  lying  there  wounded. 
But  to  resume.  "  Claudius  Clear  "  makes 
some  pertinent  observations,  which  I  hope 
some  stray  members  of  the  half-educated 
will  heed  and  will,  to  quote  our  liturg}, 
"  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest."  "  John- 
son himself,  from  his  early  days  in  Lichfield 
onwards,  read  just  as  he  pleased.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  saj^  that  inclination  is 
a  safe  guide.  Inclination  has  to  be  educated, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  pupil  is 
prepared  to  take  trouble  and  make  a  little 
sacrifice.  That  is,  we  must  take  the  best 
books  on  trust,  and  set  ourselves  diligently 
to  find  out  what  made  them  great,  and  if  we 
find  ourselves  in  sympathy  we  ha,ve  won  a 
great  victory.  Matthew  Arnold  defined 
culture  as  '  acquaintance  Avith  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  written.'  Once  make 
a  beginning  and  read  a  good  book  with 
delight  and  you  have  taken  a  step  which  will 
not  be  retraced,  which  will,  if  followed  up, 
call  3^ou  higher  and  higher." 
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This  is  very  true  and  very  well  expressed. 
Read  one  good  book  and  the  reading  of  the 
next  good  book  will  be  made  easier.  The 
faculties  of  concentration  are  trained  bit  by 
bit.  I  have  had  this  exemplified  by  my  niece, 
who,  since  her  health  broke  down  in  Red 
Cross  work,  has  been  staying  at  ni}^  house 
and  reading  under  m}^  direction.  I  placed 
in  her  hands  Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 
ill  England,  in  three  volumes.  The  reading 
of  the  first  volume  occupied  over  three  weeks, 
the  second  over  one,  and  the  third  just  three 
days.  A  break  occurred  in  her  reading,  and, 
when  she  resumed,  slowness  and  inability  to 
concentrate  were  again  manifest.  By  deter- 
mination she  soon  gathered  momentum  and 
can  now  read  quite  quickly.  Moreover,  that 
kind  of  reading,  which  was  a  labour  to  her 
at  first,  has  now  become  a  delight  and  she 
derives  from  her  study  of  literature  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure. 

The  sad  feature  of  cur  modern  life  is  that 
so  many  people  fail  to  realise  that  by  so  very 
little  application  so  much  real  enjoyment  is 
to  be  attained  in  the  new  world  which  awaits 
them.    The  mind  is  just  like  the  muscles.    If 
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not  sedulously  cultivated  and  put  to  use, 
it  will  deteriorate  and  its  powers  will  rapidly 
diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  used  advan- 
tageously, it  will  improve  and  its  capabilities 
will  be  very  greatly  extended.  I  can  assure 
the  ordinary  man  that  his  allowing  his  brain 
to  lie  fallow  is  not  even  utilitarian  as  he  so 
fondly  imagines.  He  is  losing  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
in  his  business — I  am  concerned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commercial  enterprises  nwself,  and  I 
know  the  value  of  quickening  the  intelligence 
by  every  means  possible.  I  have  cause  to 
realise  that  we  lose  much  wealth  annually, 
simply  and  solely  because  the  faculties,  of 
those  engaged  in  our  principal  mercantile 
pursuits,  have  been  inadequateh^  developed. 
Of  course  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  schools, 
^\here  it  is  sought  to  cram  the  pupil's  head 
with  information  instead  of  devoting  atten- 
tion to  training  him  with  a  view  to  his  being 
able  to  acquire  learning  for  himself.  This 
evil  is  accentuated  and  perpetuated  by  the 
system  of  scholarshij^ts  and  entrance  exami- 
nations, in  which  are  rec^uired  various  shibbo- 
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leths,  which  the  poor  tired  parrots  have  been 
taught  to  memorise  and  to  utter. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  men 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  "  education  " 
they  have  received,  they  ought  to  exert 
themselves  and  try  to  bring  into  play  those 
faculties  which  the  Great  Artist  has  given 
them  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.  If  they 
fail  to  use  the  gifts  of  Nature,  then  be  assured 
nature  will  be  revenged.  Those  things,  which 
the  Gods  bestow  on  us,  are  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed,  for  the  Gods  are  prone  to  wrath 
when  they  see  their  generositj^  to  man 
contemned  and  accounted  of  little  worth, 
and  when  they  are  angry  they  punish  and 
their  punishment  is  by  no  means  light. 
Our  functions  are  to  be  usefully  employed 
and  woe  unto  him  who  stultifies  them. 
Remember  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

"  Claudius  Clear  "  has  purposely  selected 
one  hundred  of  the  easier  kind  of  books  and 
here,  perhaps,  he  has  not  been  happy  in  his 
object  nor  successful  in  its  attainment.  By 
the  time  one  has  read  a  few  good  books,  one 
has  made  very  considerable  progress.  For 
instance,   if   a   man   were  just   to  read  the 
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following  books  in  "  Claudius  Clear's  "  list : 
Esmond,  Macaulay's  Essays,  Shakespeare's- 
Plays,  Milton's  Poems,  Pope's  Odyssey,  and 
Robert  Browning's  Poems,  he  would  assuredly 
be  able  to  summon  the  power  of  application 
necessary  to  read  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  and, 
as  for  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  and  the 
18th  Century  Novelists,  they  would  be  child's 
play  to  him.  On  the  other  haaid,  the  devouring 
of  Anthony  Trollope's  productions,  since  the 
reading  of  such  does  not  tax  our  power  of 
concentration,  does  not  lead  to  anything 
further,  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  mental 
development  is  concerned,  the  time  so  spent 
has  been  wasted.  In  a  course  of  reading,  while 
it  is  desirable  that  gradation  as  to  difficulty 
should  not  be  overlooked,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
no  less  desirable  that  a  definite  progression 
in  taste  should  be  aimed  at. 

Fiction  alwa3^s  presents  a  difficulty.  I  have 
so  often  witnessed  the  tastes  of  many  vitiated 
by  being  engrossed  in  the  reading  of  novels. 
I  should  strongly  advise  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  better  class  cf 
writing,  to  abstain  carefully  from  fiction 
until  he  has  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  the 
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best  essaj^s  and  the  longer  poems.  Even  then, 
before  turning  to  the  novel  it  would  be 
advisable  to  undergo  a  course  of  reading 
dramatic  literature,  the  importance  of  which 
as  a  training  cannot  be  over  emphasised. 
In  fact,  in  studying  literature,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  historical  sequence  of  the 
literary  arts,  and  to  fashion  one's  reading 
accordingly. 

I  should  therefore  advise  a  man  who  wished 
to  acquire  a  love  for  literature,  to  begin  with 
epic  poetry,  then  to  take  up  lyrical  poetry, 
and  thirdly  to  study  dramatic  poetry.  Swin- 
burne says  :  "  The  greatest  glory  of  English 
poetry  lies  rather  in  its  dramatic  than  its  epic 
or  its  lyric  triumphs.  The  name  of  Shakespeare 
is  above  the  names  of  Milton  and  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  ;  and  the  names  of  his  comrades 
in  Art  and  their  immediate  successors  are 
above  all  but  the  highest  names  in  any  other 
province  of  our  song.  There  is  such  an  over- 
flowing life,  such  a  superb  exuberance  of 
abounding  and  exulting  strength,  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  half  century,  extending 
from  1590  to  1640  that  all  other  epochs  of 
English   literature   seem  as  it  were  but  half 
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awake  and  half  alive  by  comparison  with  this 
generation  of  giants  and  gods.  There  is 
more  sap  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  national  bay-tree  :  it  has  an  energy  in 
fertility  which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  forest 
than  the  garden  or  the  park." 

Quite  naturall}^  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  epic  poetry.  Aristotle's 
Poetics  had  been  neglected  and  was  unknown 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  consequently  when 
it  was  studied  the  scholar's  zeal  often  outran 
his  discretion.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Renais- 
sance critics  were  more  classical  than  the 
classics  and  a  simple  observation  of  Aristotle's 
was  construed  into  a  rule.  Amidst  all  these 
zealots  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
discover  what  they  considered  an  epic  to  be. 
However,  I  think  it  simply  meant  to  them 
heroic  poetr}^  of  sustained  length,  as  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  in  the 
A^neid  of  Virgil.  Modern  critics  are,  however, 
unanimous  in  allowing  the  term  "epic"  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  and  to  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.  The  Great  Independent — he 
was  hardly  a  Puritan — in  his  Poem  has 
conferred    a    great    honour    on    his    native 
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country  for  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  few 
great  poems  in  the  world's  historj^  One  has 
only  to  hear  it  read  in  order  to  recognise 
its  perfect  music  and  in  addition  it  is  the 
most  learned  poem  ever  written. 

But  for  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
confine  the  word  epic  to  poetry  of  such  a 
description.  An  epic  is  at  any  rate  a  narrative 
poem  and  we  may  extend  the  meaning  until 
the  term  would  simply  denote  story-telling 
in  verse.  We  would  thus  have  not  only 
minor  epics  such  as  Spenser's  Faery  Queen, 
Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and  his 
Don  Jttan,  but  also  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  to  say  nothing  of  excellent  ballads 
such  as  Robin  Hood.  We  also  possess 
Shakespeare's  Vemis  and  Adonis  and  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  An  exquisite  poem  also 
of  an  epic  character  is  Wordsworth's 
Laodamia,  a  poem  which  has  attracted  far 
too  little  attention. 

While  naturally  prose  translations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  such  as  Lang,  Leaf  and 
Myers'  of  the  former  and  Butcher  and  Lang's 
of  the  latter,  most  faithfully  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  Homer,  yet  of  verse  translations, 
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despite  occasional  harshness  and  obscurity, 
there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Chapman's.  It  is 
sufficient  commendation  to  say  it  excited 
the  admiration  of  Keats  and  Swinburne. 
While  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
reproduce  adequately  the  spirit  of  Homer 
in  an  English  translation,  yet  as  no  man  caji 
absolutely  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Iliad  or  of  the  more  popular  Odyssey,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  reader  to  study 
Chapman's  interpretation.  Fairfax's  trans- 
lation of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
there  is  a  graceful  verse  translation  by  Care}", 
and  a  superb  prose  translation  by  Dr. 
Carlyle,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Thomas. 

If  by  lyrics  w^e  mean  poems,  which  confine 
themselves  to  the  expression  of  the  feelings 
or  emotions,  as  does  the  exquisite  Song  of 
Solomon,  w^e  have  in  our  language  a  grand 
selection.  What  a  train  we  have  !  In  addition 
to  our  greater  guns,  we  have  a  large  number 
whose  calibre  is  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  be  included  w-ith  the  heaviest  artiller}-. 
Of  such  a  kind  are  Wj^att,  Surrey,  Ben 
Jonson,    Donne,    Herrick,    Carew%    Suckling, 
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Cowley,  Marvell,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Cra- 
shaw,  Waller,  Sedley,  Behn,  Collins  and 
Blake,  not  to  mention  the  exquisite  sonneteers 
and  others  of  the  19th  Century.  This  list  by  no 
means  pretends  to  be  complete,  it  has  just 
been  strung  together  at  random  and  without 
thought  in  order  to  display  a  glimpse  of  our 
great  wealth. 

Before  passing  on  to  dramatic  poetry, 
one  ought  to  face  the  very  difficult  question, 
which  is  frequently  put  to  one  :  "  Who  are 
the  greatest  English  Poets  ?  "  In  giving  an 
answer  there  are  two  faotors  which  must  have 
influence  with  one.  We  must  pay  regard  for 
one  thing  to  the  verdict  given  b}^  Time. 
For  instance  Time  has  decreed  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  be  very 
great,  and  Time  is  the  ultimate  test  of  all 
great  Art,  for  the  greatest  Art  is  that  which 
is  the  most  enduring.  I  should  have  included 
Marlowe  and  Dryden,  but  in  this  opinion 
Time  is  not  with  me.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  incurred  when  one  considers  those  nearer 
to  our  own  age,  in  their  case  one's  own 
temperament  will,  and  must,  have  play. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  reader  is  willing 
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to  concede  the  necessity  of  this  bias  and  to 
discount  the  value  of  the  Hst  accordingty, 
I  venture  to  add  the  following  names  to  those 
above-mentioned  :  Burns,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Swinburne. 
Of  the  eleven  named  every  man,  who  has 
fair  pretensions  to  be  called  educated,  ought 
to  know  something  of  their  best  productions. 
He,  who  has  not  even  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  them,  belongs  to  the  unlettered  of  his 
race. 

In  dramatic  poetr}^  both  epic  and  lyric  are 
combined  and  in  advising  a  course  of  dramatic 
reading  I  should  recommend  a  man  to  read 
as  follows : — Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
(perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  their  apprecia- 
tion, Shakespeare's  plaj^s  should  come  at  the 
end  of  the  course  of  dramatic  poetry),  Mar- 
lowe's Edward  II.,  Webster's  Dii chess  of 
Malfi,  Dekker's  Shoemaker'' s  Holiday,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  Jonson's  The 
Silent  Woman,  Middleton's  A  Trick  to  Catch 
the  Old  One,  Hey  wood's  A  Woman  Killed  by 
Kindness,  Massinger's  A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,  Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  Shelley's 
The    Cenci,    and    dramatic    poems    such    as 
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Milton's  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Swinburne's 
At  al  ant  a  in  Calydon.  Add  one  traged}^  each 
of  xEschylus  and  Sophocles  and  a  comed}^ 
say  The  Frogs,  of  Aristophanes,  of  which 
Frere's  translation  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 
In  reading  Greek  Drama,  whether  of  Tragedy 
or  of  High  Comedy  such  as  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  more 
comparable  to  that  opera,  in  which  the  music 
is  subordinate  to  the  poetrj^  than  to  ordinary 
drama.  Peri  and  Caccini  tried  to  revive  its 
spirit  in  monodic  melody,  but  of  course  that 
was  inadequate.  Gluck  and  Wagner  more 
accurately  interpreted  the  relation  between 
the  poetry  and  the  music. 

While  reading  the  dramatists,  I  would 
advise  the  student  to  use,  as  a  companion, 
Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  Shakespeare's  Characters, 
or  those  on  The  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lamb's 
notes  to  his  Specimens  of  Elizabethan  Dramatic 
Poetry.  As  to  the  poets,  read  again  Hazlitt 
on  the  English  Poets.  Of  all  the  critics  in 
the  English  Language,  his  criticisms  are  the 
soundest,  for  he  clearly  perceives  that  it  is 
no  part  of  art  to  inculcate  morals  and  conse- 
quently he  never  confounds  the  reader  by 
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confusing  the  issue.  Coleridge,  along  with 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  in  his  fragmentary  lec- 
tures on  the  drama,  should  be  read.  Especially 
should  Coleridge  be  studied  in  respect  of 
the  Greek  Tragedians.  Coleridge's  Biogvaphia 
Liter  aria  is  perhaps  too  difficult  for  others 
than  advanced  readers. 

Much  benefit  would  accrue  if  the  student 
then  read  some  of  the  comedies  by  W3^cherley, 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  (with 
Hazlitt's  English  Comic  Writers  as  companion), 
Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Sheridan's 
The  School  for  Scandal,  Wilde's  Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan  and  Sjaige's  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World. 

Before  considering  prose,  especially  that 
form  of  prose  known  as  belles-lettres,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  have  some  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  "  poetr}^" 
Possibly  no  word  connected  with  literature 
has  given  rise  to  more  controvers}^  Yet  it 
must  be  obvious  that  every  word  has  a 
definite  meaning  unless  language  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  means  for  disguising  our 
thoughts.  The  difficulty  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  "  poet  "  is  used  in  two  distinct 
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senses — the  one  literal  and  the  other  figura- 
tive. 

In  the  former  sense,  as  I  take  it,  the  term 
applies  simply  to  the  outward  form,  in  which 
a  writer  expresses  himself,  without  any 
reference  to  the  quality  of  his  effort.  Used 
thus,  a  poet  would  be  he  who  composes  in 
language  restrained  by  artificial  rules  which 
have  the  force  of  general  recognition  by  those 
speaking  the  language.  Or  we  might  say  that 
poetry  is  language  cast  into  a  sonorous  form 
whereby  it  may  more  easily  be  committed  to 
memory.  In  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms 
we  have  the  method  recognised  by  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  Beowulf  the  alliterative 
method  recognised  hy  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
in  Modern  English  we  have  metre  and  rhyme. 
In  all  cases  the  object  is  the  same,  namely, 
to  facilitate  the  exact  words  being  remembered 
by  appealing  specially  to  the  ear. 

In  its  figurative  sense  the  application  of 
the  word  is  both  narrower  and  at  the  same 
time  wider.  It  is  used  to  exclude  some  who 
use  verse  as  their  vehicle  of  expression  and 
also  to  include  some  who  use  other  means  of 
expression.     A  poet,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
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seemingly  implies  an  artist  who  is  inspired  in 
his  composition  by  those  forces  which  are 
supposed  to  fire  the  greatest  poets  in  the 
literal  sense.  In  this  way  Montaigne  would  be  a 
poet,  as  also  would  Hazlitt.  Commonly  the 
word  poet  would  thus  distinguish  a  writer, 
whose  writings  were  characterised  by  liberal 
imagination,  from  one  who  mainly  relied 
upon  his  power  of  reason  or  upon  the  extent 
of  his  learning  or  knowledge. 

The  distinction  is  very  necessary  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  essayists,  especially  those 
of  them  who  have  claims  to  be  called  critics. 
The  best  literar}^  critics  are  unquestionably 
those  who  have  been  endowed  with  strong 
qualities  of  imagination,  the  others  mainly 
devote  themselves  to  formulating  peddling 
rules  by  conformity  to  which  the  works  of 
artists  are  to  be  judged.  The  great  critics 
are  in  themselves  creative  artists,  as  Oscar 
Wilde  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  not  learned 
scholars.  These  latter  have  their  uses  but 
we  are  not  concerned  with  them  here.  They 
are  helpful  as  editors  and  as  textual  critics, 
but  harmful  as  guides  to  beauty,  and  it  is 
with  guides  we  are  here  concerned. 
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The  critics  whose  works  I  would  specially 
recommend  are  Dryden,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge 
(for  those  more  advanced),  Lamb,  Matthew 
Arnold  (notwithstanding  his  academic  prim- 
ness), Symonds  and  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  Critic  as 
Artist.  There  are  living  men,  too,  such  as  Arthur 
Symons  and  Edmund  Gosse,  not  to  speak  of 
others,  and  there  is  Swinburne  also,  not  long 
dead,  who  like  Shelley  could  write  prose  to 
advantage  and  with  the  greatest  critical  force. 
Generally  I  prefer  as  critics  those  who  have 
cultivated  some  other  art  as  well  as  literature. 
Obviously,  books  alone  cannot  adequately 
and  completely  develop  a  sense  of  beauty. 
The  ideal  critic  is  he  who  has  sought  to  perfect 
every  one  of  his  senses  and  who  has  the 
creative  power  to  enable  him  to  transmit  the 
effect  of  his  sensibility  to  others. 

As  essayists  Bacon,  Cowley,  Addison,  Steele, 
Goldsmith,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt  and 
De  Quincej^  should  all  be  read  and  good 
examples  of  their  compositions  can  be  ob- 
tained in  anthologies  of  essays.  Fortunately 
we  possess  in  Florio  a  translation  of  Montaigne 
no  whit  inferior  to  the  original. 

Of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
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are  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  In  criticism, 
Macaulay  can  onty  be  considered  as  reaction- 
ary, but  it  is  otherwise  when  we  read  him 
as  an  artist  picturing  for  us  a  poUtician's  hfe 
or  when  reviewing  such  a  work  as  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History.  It  is  then  we  have 
him  at  his  very  best  and  his  style  aids  to  the 
end  of  adding  to  our  enjoyment.  He  rather 
spoils  a  good  effect  by  too  great  a  partiality 
to  a  display  of  undergraduate  learning,  but 
on  the  other  hand  that  is  part  of  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  most  applauds  that 
which  it  least  understands.  Lord  Morley 
unkindly  recommends  him  to  the  busy  un- 
educated man.  He  certainly  represents,  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  shrewdly  pointed  out, 
the  self-complacent  middle-classes,  and  he 
confessed  his  inability  to  enjoy  works  apj^eal- 
ing  to  the  imagination.  With  all  his  faults, 
however,  I  always  like  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  persuasive  rhetoric. 

Carlyle  was  too  destructive  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  critic,  but  he  is  unsurpassed  for  vividness 
and  mammoth  strength.  There  is  in  him 
no  sense  of  beauty  but,  with  all  his  ruggedness, 
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there  is  a  tenderness.  Specimens  of  his  essays 
are  to  he  found  in  any  good  anthology. 

By  this  time  one  will  have  formed  a  more 
discerning  taste  a,nd  one  will  read  novels, 
not  only  with  a  more  critical  and  discrimina- 
ting eye  but  also  to  one's  far  greater  enjoy- 
ment. One  will  find  oneself  reading  the 
novel  from  cjuite  a  new  point  of  view.  Cheap 
dramatic  situations,  journalistic  English, 
badly  drawn  characters  and  poor  plots  will 
no  longer  satisfy  one.  One  will  demand  the 
wine  of  good  vintage  and  one  will  distinguish 
the  finest  from  vin  ordinaire.  But  remember 
that  to  acquire  this  fine  taste  one  must 
dispense  with  novels  until  one  has  gone 
through  some  such  course  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  course  nmst  be  systematic.  Good 
literar}?-  taste  is  no  more  easily  acquired  than 
is  the  case  either  with  regard  to  music  or 
pictures.  Good  taste  in  the  latter  two  arts 
will  be  enriched  by  literary  culture.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  beneficent  influence 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  appre- 
ciation for,  good  literature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  place  the  study  of 
poetry  and  the  drama  and  literature  relating 
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thereto  before  the  study  of  histories,  travel, 
philosophy,  economics  and  science.  When 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  purely  and  simply 
the  acquisition  of  the  best  taste  in  the  literary 
art,  then  it  is  right  that  poetry,  drama  and 
belles-lettres  should  precede  the  study  of 
those  subjects,  which  demand  our  attention 
and  study  irrespective  of  the  literary  style  of 
the  authors  concerned.  When  we  study 
history,  we  should  study  history  not  merely 
because  the  style  in  which  the  particular 
book  is  written  is  beautiful,  but  because  it 
aids  us  in  building  up  our  historical  know- 
ledge. The  English  in  which  Ideas  at  War 
by  Professor  Geddes  and  Dr.  Slater  is  ex- 
pressed is  not  that  of  Macaulay  or  of  Ruskin 
or  of  Gosse,  or  of  any  other  good  model, 
and  I  do  not  read  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature,  but  simply  and  solely  because 
of  the  ideas  and  sociological  knowledge 
contained  in  the  book.  It  is  the  same  when 
I  read  works  on  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  it  frequently  occurs  that  a 
sound  grasp  of  a  subject  may  be  coincident 
with  a  sojiorous  style,  just  as  it  occasionally 
happens  that   a  man,   in  making  a  speech 
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or  in  giving  a  lecture,  may  be  able  to  enhance 
the  value  ol  his  subject  matter  by  delivering 
the  same  in  an  eloquent  oratorical  manner. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  savant  would  do  well 
to  cultivate  a  good  literary  style  for  he  would 
then  add  value  to  his  work  in  making  it 
more  readable  and  interesting.  In  fact,  I  know 
an  eminent  physicist  who,  having  written 
out  the  subject-matter  of  a  chapter,  always 
has  it  re-written  by  someone  who  can  expres^i 
his  sense  in  the  very  finest  English  and  in  this 
way  he  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  work. 
But  I  am  not  here  dealing  with  such  specialists 
The  training  required  for  the  study  of  special 
subjects  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  cultivation 
of  general  literature,  and,  if  such  subjects  are 
scattered  haphazard  through  our  books,  our 
reading  is  apt  to  become  desultory  and  we  end 
by  only  having  a  smattering  of  everything 
and  a  knowledge  of  nothing  in  particular. 
People  who  become  repositories  for  a  vast 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  and  unrelated  in- 
formation are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being 
pompously  unintelligent. 

Biographies  are  within  our  scope  and  several 
exist  which  have  either  been  written  in  good 
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English  or  have  been  admirably  translated 

into   our   tongue.       Of    English    biographies 

such  an  one  is  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Macaulay  very  justly  sa3^s  of  this  work,  that 

of  its  kind  it  is  like  the  famous  racehorse 

Eclipse,  the  first  past  the  post  and  the  rest 

are  nowhere.     Boswell  is  frequently  derided 

as  being  a  man  of  small  genius  and  of  few 

abilities.    If  that  had  been  the  case,  he  had 

not  been  so  immeasurably  the  superior  of  any 

who  have  ever  attempted  biography.  To  write 

a  good  biography,  one  must  first  have  a  good 

subject  and  secondty  one  must  be  animated 

by  a  great  personal  love  or  b}^  a  well-informed 

and  overweenijig  admiration  for  the  object 

of  whose  life  the  work  treats.    A  critical  and 

impartial  biography  is  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Biographies  of  such  a  kind  are  apt  to  be  what 

Wilde  calls  "  Cheap  editions  of  great  men." 

Reason  does  not  vivify  as  does  God's  greatest 

gift,  affection.    To  create  a  work  of  art,  there 

must  be  a  flame  burning  in  the  heart  of  the 

creator  urging  him  on  to  expression.    Where 

this  spirit  is  united  to  ability,  beauty  can  be 

extracted   from   apparent   ugliness   and   the 

dullest  possible  subject  can  be  made  inter- 
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esting.  If  anyone  wishes  to  see  this  exem- 
phfied  just  peruse  i^llibone's  Dictionary  of 
English  and  American  Anthers.  A  dictionary 
is  proverbially  uninteresting,  but  Allibone, 
in  his  consuming  love  of  his  subject  and  from 
the  pious  missionary  zeal  which  animated  him, 
made  his  three  volumes  as  interesting  as  his 
successor  made  dull  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  issued  in  1891.  It  was  so  with  Boswell. 
His  almost  canine  affection  for  Johnson 
gave  him  the  necessary  stimulus  to  create  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  But  even  then  he  had 
not  succeeded  had  he  not  also  possessed 
great  ability,  and  had  he  not  had  a  really 
great  hero  for  his  theme.  There  is  only  one 
man  I  know  of  who  could  rival  Boswell 
were  he  so  minded  and  had  he  the  necessary 
affection,  and  that  is  Mr.  George  Moore.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Boswell  suc- 
ceeded merely  because  he  recorded  conversa- 
tions. Boswell,  by  reason  of  his  power  of 
colour  and  ability  to  group,  was  an  unrivalled 
portrait  painter,  albeit  he  painted  with  the 
pen  and  not  with  the  brush  and  pallet  knife. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
should  not  be  passed  over.    North's  very  free 
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translation,  through  the  French,  is  my  favour- 
ite, and  it  is  interesting  as  being  Shakespeare's 
storehouse.  The  translation  in  the  Everyman 
series  is  the  one  carried  out  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dryden  and  revised  by  Clough. 
It  is  very  good.  The  Langhornes'  translatioji 
published  by  the  Scott  Library,  although  it 
has  great  merits,  is  spoiled  by  its  conven- 
tionality. 

Of  Autobiographies  I  recall  i,aree  to  my 
mind.  One  is  the  Apology  for  my  Life  by  that 
coxcomb  and  corrupter  of  Shakespeare's  plaj^s, 
Colley  Gibber.  His  plays  are  not  worth  the 
reading,  not  even  the  Non-Juror,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Moliere's  Tartuffe,  but  his  autobio- 
graphy is  both  well  written  and  in  the  greater 
part  very  entertaining  to  boot.  Swift  sat 
up  all  night  to  read  it.  Gibber  was  a  shrewd 
judge  of  acting. 

The  other  two  are  translations.  The  Auto- 
biography of  Hector  Berlioz  is  primarily  of 
interest  to  musicians,  as  is  that  of  Benvenuto 
Gellini  to  those  interested  in  plastic  art. 
Berlioz  was  of  impetuous  disposition  but 
animatv^d  by  great  genius  and,  although  of 
France,   \  '>ry  critical  of  his  own  people  and 
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singularly  lacking  in  national  prejudices. 
His  admiration  for  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
will  quicken  the  interest  of  English  readers 
as  will  also  his  romantic  worship  of  and 
unfortunate  marriage  with  the  Irish  actress, 
Miss  Smithson,  whom  he  first  beheld  in  the 
part  of  Ophelia.  Running  all  through  his  life, 
even  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  was  his  attach- 
ment to  another  woman  considerably  older 
than  himself  and  his  meeting  with  her,  when 
he  was  sixty  and  she  over  seventy,  is  vividly 
narrated  and  is  ver}^  affecting  to  the  emotions. 
The  Florentine  Cellini  was  of  another 
mould.  Goldsmith,  sculptor,  warrior,  braggart 
and  devil  and  saint  by  turns,  he  has  left 
behind  him,  in  his  stirring  autobiography,  a 
graphic  picture  of  Italian  life  in  the  16th 
century.  "  The  couchant  nymphs  that  Cellini 
wrought  in  bronze  for  the  castle  of  King 
Francis,  the  green  and  gold  Perseus,  even,  that 
in  the  open  Loggia  at  Florence  shows  the 
moon  the  dead  terror  that  once  turned  life 
to  stone,  have  not  given  it  more  pleasure 
than  has  that  autobiography  in  which  the 
supreme  scoundrel  of  the  Renaissance  relates 
the  story  of  his  splendour  and  his  shame." 
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(Oscar  Wilde  The  Critic  as  Artist.)  There 
are  only  three  good  translations  of  Cellini's 
Autobiography  extant,  one  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
one  by  Oust,  and  the  other  by  Miss 
Macdonell.  That  by  the  last  named  is  the 
one  used  in  the  Everyman  Library  since  the 
second  edition.  It  is  faithful  and  thoroughly 
spirited.  Symonds'  translation  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  fine.  Miss  Macdonell  far  surpasses 
him  in  reproducing  the  barbaric  uncouthness 
of  the  original. 

Although  not  in  the  form  of  the  foregoing, 
Pepys^s  Diary  ought  to  be  included  as  an 
autobiography  well  worth  reading.  As  it 
was  written  in  cypher,  which  defied  solution 
for  a  long  time,  its  entertaining  character 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
written  for  the  public  delectation. 

Biographies  and  autobiographies  bear  re- 
semblance to  dramatic  compositions  and  to 
novels  in  that  they  distinguish  the  fortunes 
of  one  individual  and  they  seek  to  rivet  the 
attention  on  that  one  individual.  In  their 
relation  they  must  excite  interest,  else  they 
will  fail  to  hold  the  attention,  consequently 
they  have  more  or  less  to  conform  to  those 
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rules  whose  observation  in  story-telling  is 
necessary  if  the  particular  relation  is  to  be 
successful. 

A  novel,  no  matter  in  what  particular  form 
it  may  exist,  while  enjoying  infinitely  more 
freedom  than  the  drama  as  a  medium  wherein 
a  story  can  be  recounted,  must,  like  the  drama, 
interest  us  in  some  central  theme.  Our 
interest  must  be  excited  in  some  one  person, 
otherwise  we  shall  not  continue  its  perusal. 
In  other  words,  a  novel  purports  to  be  either 
a.  biography  or  an  autobiography.  It  is  of 
course  dangerous  to  pursue  this  simile  too 
far  as  most  novels  do  try  to  interest  us  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  of  minor  importance, 
whereas  the  fortunes  of  such  may  be  altogether 
ignored  in  a  biography.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Vanity  Fair,  we  have  actually  more  than  one 
character  of  major  importance.  But  such 
treatment  is  exceptional  and  in  a  better 
work  of  the  same  novelist,  Henry  Esmond, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  unite  the  action 
and  to  centre  the  interest  in  one  individual. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  four  best 
English  novels,  I  believe  I  should  name, 
Tom   Jones,   Old   Mortality,   He7iry   Esmond 
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and  TJic  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  all  historical, 
but,  in  every  one  of  them,  the  atmosphere, 
which  one  feels  the  hero  would  breathe,  has 
been  perfect^  reproduced.  Yet,  I  confess,  I 
share  Von  Ranke's  prejudice  against  his- 
torical novels,  especially  those  of  Scott,  but 
I  have  never  experienced  any  prejudice 
against  Old  Mortality. 

One  would  like  it,  were  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn's 
great  masterpiece  Oroonoko  more  accessible 
to  the  public.  While  not  of  the  same  type, 
nor  directed  to  ths  same  propagandist  purpose 
as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  it  is  its  ancestor.  It 
has  a  loftiness  of  character,  it  is  a  subtle  satire 
on  Christian  bad  faith,  and  is  remarkable, 
considering  its  period,  in  attributing  to  an 
African  pagan  high  qualities  of  honour  especi- 
ally as  to  truth  telling.  (Dean  Swift  was 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Behn  in  respect  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Houj^mhnms. )  I  do  wish  that 
publishers  of  cheap  books  would  consider  the 
publication  of  out  of  the  way  stories  such  as 
Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko  and  her  Fair  Jilt, 
or  the  Elizabethan  novels  such  as  Greene's 
Philomela,    Lodge's   Rosalynde,    and   Nash's 
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Jack  Wilton.  Novels  they  are  not  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  but  still  they  are  the 
novel's  immediate  antecedent.  In  any  case, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  these  early  forms  of 
prose  fiction  are  so  little  known. 

Who  does  not  know  Robinson  Crusoe  ? 
Every  boy  and  girl,  almost  irrespective  of  class 
has  read  with  the  greatest  delight  that 
interesting  narrative.  But  how  many  have 
read  the  same  author's  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year  ?  Yet  that  work  is  more  indicative 
of  the  man's  character.  The  skill  with  which 
he  has  invested  the  account  with  a  simihtude 
of  truth  has  alwaj^s  inspired  the  critics' 
admiration.  Defoe  was  a  consummate  liar  ; 
be  reduced  lying  to  a  fine  art.  Had  we  not 
been  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Plague  Year,  we  had  accepted 
the  work  as  historical.  The  story  is  consistent 
throughout  and  there  is  all  that  seeming 
caution  in  lending  credence  to  various  hearsay 
reports  that  would  be  sufficient  to  mislead 
the  most  sceptic  critic. 

Another  realist  was  Swift,  but  a  man 
possessed  of  more  imagination  than  Defoe. 
Had    Defoe    written    Gulliver^ s    Travels ^    we 
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should  have  had  the  same  details  as,  perhaps 
even  more  minute  than,  Swift  gave  us. 
But  he  would  not  have  had  the  same  power 
of  imagery  ;  he  would  not  have  made  the 
Brobdingnag  cat  purr  like  a  dozen  stocking 
weavers  at  work,  or  have  described  a  fly 
the  size  of  a  Dunstable  lark,  or  have  hung 
on  a  nail  the  boat  on  which  he  had  sailed 
in  a  tank.  These  fliohts  of  the  f ancv  fascinate 
children  ^hile  the  mordant  satire  holds 
reflecting  adults. 

Of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding  is 
Paltock's  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter 
Wilkin s.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Bobinson  Crusoe 
in  its  theme  and  partially  in  style  of  Gulliver. 
The  Everyman,  I  am  glad  to  sa}^  has  pub- 
lished a  reprint  of  it. 

Defoe  and  Swift  Avere  the  heralds  of  the 
modern  novel.  These  two  men  had  just  written 
narratives  which  did  not  unitedly  move  to 
certain  ends.  Bichardson  was  the  first  in 
the  English  language  to  make  the  story  told 
by  means  of  a  novel  correspond  to  the  story 
told  in  action,  in  which  there  is  a  plot  out 
of  which  is  evolved  a  definite  conclusion. 
But  his  novels  are  sickly  sentimental  com- 
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positions  and  it  was  not  until  Fielding  arose 
that  we  possessed  the  manly  stirring  novel. 

Everyone  should  read  Tom  Jones  and 
Joseph  Andrews.  The  characters  all  live  and 
the  portraits  drawn  all  remain  fixed  in  the 
memory.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  either 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  Parson  Adams. 
At  times,  too,  Fielding  is  capable  of  satirising 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  contemporaries. 

But  I  find  I  am  wandering  from  my  original 
purpose.  I  had  not  meant  to  indulge  in  these 
brief  reviews  or  to  trace,  even  most  cursorily, 
the  history  of  the  English  novel.  It  had  just 
been  my  intention  to  suggest  novels  for 
purchase  and  for  reading.  I  have  such 
pleasant  memories  of  Defoe,  Swift  and  Fielding 
that  I  forget  myself.  It  is  simply  my  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  names  of  those 
novels  which  I  know  can  be  bought  cheaply 
and  at  the  same  time  are  of  the  best  quality. 

Had  the  long-winded  and  curious  Life  of 
John  Bnncle,  Esq.,  by  Thomas  Amory,  a 
Dublin  physician,  been  easily  obtained,  I 
should  have  advised  the  reader  to  obtain  it, 
even  were  it  only  for  its  eccentricities.  Hazlitt 
in  The  Round  Table  calls  Amory  the  "  Enghsh 
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Kabelais  "  but  with  exactly  what  justification 
I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  fathom. 
I  must  confess  that,  in  reading  John  Buncle, 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  utmost  will  power 
that  I  did  not  skip.  Messrs.  Routledge 
pubHsh  the  novel  at  7s.  6d.  They  also  publish 
at  the  same  price  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn. 

Roderick  Random  and  Humphry  Clinker  by 
Smollett  should  be  read.  Smollett  lacks 
Fielding's  epic  strength  but  he  has  good  power 
of  description.  Roderick  Random  is  practically 
an  autobiography.  Of  Humphry  Clinker 
written  in  the  form  of  letters,  Hazlitt  says 
it  gives  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  effort 
to  the  reader.  Smollett's  great  fault  is  his 
detailed  coarseness.  The  merits  of  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield  hardly  require 
advertisement.  It  is  in  part  a  reversion  to 
the  earlier  style.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call 
Stern's  Tristram  Shandy  a  novel,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  It  is  a 
series  of  essays  or  character  studies  in  which 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  narrative. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  Scott  and  I  refuse 
to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  as  to  my  reasons 
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for  preferring  Old  Mortality  and  the  Antiquary 
to  the  others.  I  beheve  they  are  the  two  best, 
but  "  Claudms  Clear "  omits  Old  Mortality 
and  inchides  others  instead.  One's  choice  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  taste  acquired  by 
previous  training  and  reams  might  be  uselessly 
occupied  in  adducing  reasons  for  one's  choice. 
I  am  not  including  more  than  two  examples 
of  any  one  novelist,  as  my  library  is  no  more 
than  an  introduction. 

Still,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen.  All  are 
agreed  as  to  her  uniform  great  merit.  She 
depicted  women  as  she  knew  them  and  men 
as  women  see  them,  and  just  alter  the  details, 
such  as  a  substitution  of  a  motor  car  for  a 
stage  coach,  and  you  could  make  her  stories 
as  taking  place  in  the  20th  Century.  Her 
Novels  are  singularly  alike  in  their  excellence 
and  really  there  is  not  3  lb.  weight  of  difference 
between  any  two  of  them.  Pride  and  Prejudice 
and  Emma  are  the  two  most  usually  selected 
as  her  best,  though  I  must  confess  my  own 
favourite  is  North  anger  Abbey. 

Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  by  Morier  gave  our 
great  grandfathers  much  cause  for  laughter 
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and  it  is  just  as  laughable  to-day.  So  success- 
ful was  it  hi  its  day  that  the  author  published 
a  sequel  Hajji  in  England.  The  Everyman 
Library  publish  Hajji  Baba  and  several  other 
editions  have  been  issued  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Than  Dana's  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast  no  better  sea-story  has  ever  been 
written. 

Of  other  novels,  which  are  easily  obtainable, 
I  would  recommend  the  following  : — Charlotte 
Bronte's  Jane  Eyre,  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond,  and  Vanity  Fair,  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  Letter,  Dickens'  David  Copperfield, 
and  Reade's  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  All 
these  are  great  masterpieces  and  are  published 
at  small  prices. 

Other  novels  there  are,  too,  that  ought  to 
be  bought.  Such  are  Meredith's  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Faverell  and  The  Egoist,  Stevenson's 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  Shorthouse's  John 
Inglesant,  Kipling's  Jungle  Stories,  Hardy's 
Jude  the  Obscure,  and  Tess  of  the 
D^Urbevilles,  J.  M.  Barrie's  Little  Minister 
(published  in  Cassell's  People's  Library), 
G.  D.  Brown's  House  with  the  Green  Shutters, 
De  Vere  Stacpoole's  Bine  Lagoon  (issued  in 
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the  Wa}7f  arer's  Librairy),  Compton  Mackenzie's 
Sinister  Street,  Gerald  O'Donovan's  Father 
Ralph,  J.  S.  Fletcher's  Town  of  Crooked 
Ways,  and  Conrad's  Typhoon. 

I  am  purposely  omitting  foreign  fiction,  even 
the  famous  romance  of  Cervantes.    When  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  I  should  like  to  deal  with 
the  Spanish  Juan  Manuel,  with  the  Italian  tale- 
tellers such  as  Bocaccio,  Bandello,  Masuccio 
and  Straparola,  with  their  French  imitator 
Margaret    of    Navarre,    with    the   immortal 
Rabelais,  with  whom  Swift,  Sterne  and  Amory 
have  been  variously  compared,  with  Le  Sage, 
the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  and  with  the  19th 
Century   Merimee,    Flaubert,    Balzac,    Hugo 
and  Dumas,  and  a  host  of  others.    Of  Dumas 
it   may  be  said,   tha.t  his  novels  appeal  to 
English  tastes  more  than  to  French,  but  that 
is  nothing  against  him.     It  is  true  I  have 
included  two  foreign  autobiographies  and  I 
mean  to  include  Montaigne  and  there  are  many 
I  ought  to  include  but  I  feel  a  beginning  has 
to  be  made  somewhere  and  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  create  the  desire  and  then  all  else 
will  follow.    I  am  so  certain  that  the  growth, 
once  started,  will  culminate  in  fine  blossom 
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that  I  am  quite  content  to  deal  only  with 
the  roots. 

Although  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Discourses 
are  not  quite  the  authorit}^  to-day  they  were 
formerly,  yet  they  contain  some  shrewd 
truths.  He  says  that  the  pursuit  of  taste  is 
endless,  the  perfect  taste  is  never  attained, 
but  yet,  notwithstanding,  its  pursuit  yields 
the  greatest  happiness  for  each  truth  begets 
another  truth.  There  is  no  end  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind.  Ordinary  pleasure,  which 
so  many  seek,  palls  and  jades  the  appetite. 
Not  so  beauty ;  the  more  it  is  earnestl}^ 
sought  the  keener  becomes  the  appetite  and 
old  age  is  as  fresh  as  youth.  In  ever}^  indivi- 
dual no  matter  how  morose  his  disposition  or 
how  petulant  his  temper  there  is  the  seed  of 
great  happiness.  No  matter  his  poverty  or 
his  sickness,  he  can  attain  joy  even  in  this  life. 
I  have  suffered  and  I  know.  I  have  persuaded 
others  and  they  are  grateful.  A  little  will 
and  a  maintenance  of  seK-discipline  are  all 
that  are  necessary  and  afterwards  jou  possess 
joys,  of  which  your  fellow  men  are  ignorant. 
Some  of  my  fellow  officers,  who  have  suffered 
from  concussion,  are  trying  in   a  rough  kind 
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of  way  some  such  course  of  reading  as  I  have 
recommended.  They  tell  me  that  it  has  proved 
itself  extremely  beneficial  in  helping  them  to 
regain  power  of  concentration. 

I  know  many  who  have  no  taste  for  fiction 
at  all.  I  had  a  cousin  whose  great  diversion 
was  syntax  ;  I  knew  a  doctor  whose  hobby 
it  was  to  stud}'^  Roman  Law  and  Constitu- 
tional Law,  and  another  of  the  same  pro- 
fession who  read  every  biography  he  could 
obtain.  Our  capacities  are  different  and  these 
men  all  derived  happiness  from  their  intellec- 
tual enthusiasm.  We  have  seen  frequently 
scientists  so  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  to  be  oblivious  of  all  else. 
Our  faculties  have  been  variously  fashioned, 
and  joys  are  obtained  by  their  development. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  are  not  synonymous. 
The  object  of  the  art  of  literature  is  to  mmister 
to  our  perception  of  beautj^  mainly,  but  not 
exclusively,  through  our  sense  of  hearing.  The 
object  of  striving  to  acquire  taste  is  to 
increase  our  sensibility  of  beauty  and  to 
derive  thereby  enhanced  pleasure  from  senses 
which  have  been  specially  cultivated.  Science, 
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on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  object  the  train- 
ing of  the  reasoning  faculties  so  that  know- 
ledge may  be  generally  disseminated  and  fresh 
knowledge  gained.  Art  demands  the  per- 
fection of  the  senses,  science  that  of  the 
faculties. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  even  if  one 
had  the  necessary  capacity,  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  knowledge  is  outside  of  the  scope 
of  this  expression  of  my  opinions.  But  there 
is  one  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  literature  and  that 
is  history.  It  is  a  term  very  much  misunder- 
stood.  It  involves  on  the  part  of  statisticians  and 
scholars  research  among  documents,  records, 
books,  monuments,  etc.,  and  it  necessitates 
visits  to  the  countries  concerned,  in  order 
to  provide  an  accumulation  of  facts  sufficient 
to  equip,  either  a  writer  with  the  necessary 
material  to  weave  together  a  picturesque 
narrative  of  the  principal  dramatic  events 
connected  with  a  life  of  the  people,  or  an 
historian  with  the  data  requisite  for  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  into  the  laws  governing 
the  development  of  the  human  race. 

Both  the  narrator  and  the  historian  (the 
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distinction,  here  observed,  is  only  one  oi 
convenience  and  is  not  meant  to  insult  the 
former  in  any  way)  have  their  respective 
uses.  It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  some  connected  account 
of  those,  to  whose  government  his  ancestors 
have  been  entrusted,  to  know  in  general  his 
forbears'  various  adventures  and  fortunes  and 
to  conjure,  however  diml}^,  some  idea  of 
their  opinions  and  their  manner  of  life. 
For  this  last  purpose  a  study  of  dramatic 
literature  as  well  as  of  contemporary  fiction 
will  be  the  most  effective  and  valuable  agent 
in  imparting  the  desired  information.  The 
great  Marlborough's  knowledge  of  English 
History  was  derived  entirely  from  Shakes- 
peare's Historical  Plaj^s.  Still,  in  addition, 
a  man  is  laudably  anxious  to  read  the  brief 
connected  account.  Such  a  purpose,  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  fulfils 
admirably.  It  is  picturesque  and,  if  it  dwells 
overmuch  on  the  governors  rather  than  on 
the  governed,  it  is  because  that  the  governors 
are  the  more  prominent  dramatis  personnce, 
and  even  in  this  respect  Green  is  better  than 
most. 
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Histories  of  this  kind  administer  to  the 
desire  for  pleasure  rather  than  to  the  faculties 
of  reason.     Obviously  details  of  campaigns, 
and  anecdotes  concerning  kings  and  ministers, 
do  not  inform  us  of  the  development  of  a 
people.    If  we  are  pursuing  scientific  know- 
ledge, we  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  social  man 
and  we  therefore  want  to  know  of  the  history 
of  man  in  the  mass,  not  oi  the  doings  of  the 
few  but  of  the  lives  of  the  many.  The  language 
we   speak   to-day   is   not   derived   from   the 
conversation  prevalent  in  courts  and  legis- 
latures   but,    in     its    main    corpus,    is     the 
descendant   of   the   speech   of   the   labourer 
md  the  servant.    The  idiom  used  in  the  field, 
in  the  workshop  and  in  the  cottage  is  that 
of  the  best  of  our  literature  to-day.   Likewise, 
the  development  of  our  race  is  not  materially 
affected  by  ths  lives  of  our  governors  but 
rather  by  our  surroundings,  by  our  manner 
of  life,  by  the  opinions  prevalently  accepted 
by  us  and  by  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  we  live  and  work. 

An   illustration   of  the  fact   that   man    is 
subject  to  natural  laws  occurs  in  respect  of 
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mortality.  The  rates  of  mortality  vsbry  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  yet  ixi  each 
part  are  so  constant  that  the  number,  dying 
in  one  year  at  a  given  age,  can  be  so  accura,tely 
predicted  that  life  assurance  can  be  so 
transacted  tliat  for  stability  there  is  nothing, 
in  the  modern  commercial  world,  comparable 
to  a  well  established  life  assurance  office.  The 
average  is  even  more  constant  in  a  quin- 
quennial period  than  in  one  year.  A  steady 
and  constant  variation  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  England  has  been  noticed 
{vide  the  English  Tables  of  Mortality). 
Owing  to  improved  sanitation  the  mortality 
at  the  younger  ages  has  improved,  whereas, 
owing  to  increased  strain  oi  industrial  life, 
mortality  at  the  older  ages  has  increased. 
Thus  we  observe  that  definite  laws  of  mor- 
tality exist  and  that  the  incidence  of 
mortality  is  affected  by  such  agencies  as 
climate,  industrial  conditions  and  improved 
hygiene. 

The  proportion  of  21  males  to  20  females  is 
regular  in  the  birthrate  though  it  is  probable 
that  this  too  is  varied  by  the  emotional  waves 
which  occur  in  war  time.    The  very  birth  rate 
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itself  we  know  is  governed  by  economic 
phenomena. 

Man's  social  life  is  not  as  simple  as  that 
of  any  other  gregarious  animal  and  that 
because  of  his  superior  power  of  reason  which 
causes  his  activities  to  be  multiplied.  His 
Social  life  is  extremel}^  complicated  and  its 
development  is  subject  to  an  infinity  of 
influences.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  to 
inquire  adequately  into  the  laws  wh'cb  govern 
him  in  his  social  life  requires  a  mind  that 
is  encyclopsedic,  a  mind  whose  might  is 
beyond  our  imagination.  Some  da}^  perhaps 
a  college  will  be  started  with  the  object  of 
carrying  out  such  an  inquiry,  for  which  one 
generation  would  hardly  suffice.  Frenchmen 
have  beeji  more  zealous  than  ourselves  in 
this  direction,  and  more  synthetic  in  their 
method  than  we  have  been,  as  the  works  of 
Montesquieu,  Condorcet,  Comte,  Guizot,  Le 
Play  and  Lavisse  testify.  But  we  have  had 
our  Buckle  and  to-day  we  have  men  like 
Patrick  Geddes  ajid  Victor  Branford  following 
more  especially  m  the  footsteps  of  Comte  and 
Le  Play  in  dealing  with  sociology. 

Buckle  was  the  first  to  perceive  definitely 
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the  gigantic  nature  of  the  work  which 
confronted  historians  and  his  History  of 
Civilisation  in  England  admirably  suggests 
the  theme.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  any  of  his 
conclusions.  He  suffered  from  the  misfortune 
of  delicacy  of  health  which  prevented  his 
being  sent  either  to  a  school  or  to  a  universi'^y. 
In  the  morning  of  his  work,  when  even  the 
Introduction  to  his  main  history  was  only 
two-thirds  accomplished,  he  was  carried  off 
at  the  age  of  41.  It  is  marvellous  to  think  of 
such  a  fragmentary  work  having  such  a  great 
effect.  A  result  of  his  not  having  associated 
with  men  of  average  intellect  is  that  he  is  not 
always  clear.  He  sometimes  overproves  that 
which  is  already  obvious,  and  on  the  other 
hand  leaves  unproved  that  which  is  not 
accepted  by  the  reader.  This  can  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  number  of  mistaken  infer- 
ences deduced  from  his  work.  Examples  of 
these  misunderstandings  could  be  cited  from 
Froude,  from  encyclopaedias  and  from  hun- 
dreds of  reviews.  In  respect  of  the  one  thing, 
we  frequently  have  everyone  deducing  dif- 
ferently.    One  man  actually  considered  him 
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as  irreligious  whereas  the  exact  opposite  was 
the  case — Buckle  was  a  ver}^  religious  man, 
though  in  later  life  he  was  Avhat  might  be 
called  a  free-thinking  Christian,  and  it  is 
pathetic  the  way  in  which  he  laments  the 
self-confessed  atheism  of  many  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  philosophers. 

In  spite  of  drawbacks  it  is  a  great  work, 
and  he  who  wishes  to  read  historv  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  Buckle's  method.  It 
is  j)ublished  by  the  "  World's  Classics,"  in 
three  volumes. 

There  is  one  fine  passage  which  I  must 
cj[uote,  a  passage  wherein  he  reveals  himself 
to  the  reader. 

"  .  .  .To  solve  the  great  i>roblem  of  affairs  ;  to 
detect  those  hidden  circumstances  Avhich  determine 
the  march  and  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  to  find,  in 
the  events  of  the  past,  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  future,  is  nothing  less  than  to  imite  in  a  single 
science  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world. 
Whoever  does  this  .  .  let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the 
sun  and  noontide  of  his  life  shall  pass  Ly,  the  evening 
of  his  days  shall  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  have 
to  quit  the  scene,  leaving  that  unfinished  which  he 
had  vainly  hoped  to  complete.  .  .  .  Once,  I  own, 
I  thought  otherwise.    Once,  when  I  first  caught  sight 
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of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  seemed,  however 
dimly,  to  discern  its  various  parts  and  the  relation 
they  bore  to  each  other,  I  was  so  entranced  with  its 
surpassing  beauty  that  the  judgment  was  beguiled, 
and  I  deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover  the  surface 
but  also  to  master  the  details.  Little  did  I  know  how 
the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as  recedes,  and  how  vainly 
we  grasp  at  the  fleeting  forms,  which  melt  away  and 
elude  us  in  the  distance.  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped  to 
do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how  small  a  part  I  shall 
accomplish.  In  those  early  aspii-ations,  there  was 
much  that  was  fanciful ;  perhaps  there  was  much 
that  was  foolish.  Perhaps,  too,  thej?"  contained 
a  moral  defect,  and  savoured  of  an  arrogance  which 
belongs  to  a  strength  that  refuses  to  recognise  its  own 
weakness.  Still,  even  now  that  they  are  defeated  and 
brought  to  nought,  I  cannot  repent  having  indulged 
in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  willingly  I'ecall 
them,  if  I  could.  For,  such  hopes  belong  to  that 
joyous  and  sanguine  period  of  life,  when  alone  we 
are  really  happy  ;  when  the  emotions  are  more  active 
than  the  judgment  ;  when  experience  has  not  yet 
hardened  our  nature  ;  when  the  affections  are  not  yet 
blighted  and  nipped  to  the  core  ;  and  when  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  not  having  yet  been 
felt,  difficulties  are  unheeded,  obstacles  are  unseen, 
ambition  is  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pang,  and  the 
blood  coursing  swiftly  through  the  veins,  the  pulse 
beats  high,  while  the  heart  throbs  at  the  prospect  of 
the  future." 
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Buckle  deserves  to  live  were  it  only  for 
this  passage.  His  training  in  devout,  as  well  as 
dramatic,  literature  reveals  itself.  Or  again 
has  a  higher  note  of  patriotism  even  been 
sounded  than  the  following  : — ■ 

'■  There  will  hardly  be  a  chance  of  my  bemg  able 
to  narrate  with  the  amplitude  and  fullness  of  detail 
which  they  lichly  deserve,  the  deeds  of  that  great 
and  splendid  nation  with  which  I  am  best  acquamted, 
and  of  which  it  is  my  pride  to  count  myself  a  member. 
It  is  with  the  free,  the  noble,  and  the  high-minded 
English  people,  that  my  sympathies  are  most  closely 
connected  ;  on  them  my  affections  naturalh'"  centre  ; 
from  their  literature,  and  from  their  example,  my 
best  lessons  have  been  learnt  ;  and  it  is  now  the 
most  cherished  and  the  most  sacred  desire  of  my 
heart,  that  I  may  succeed  m  MTiting  this  history 
and  in  unfolding  the  successive  phases  of  their 
mighty  career." 

Who  can  read  this  passage  without  feeling 
a  call  to  make  his  life  A^orthy  of  this  great 
man's  high  ideal  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ? 
If  Buckle  were  to  return  to  earth  to  see  these 
people,  whom  he  idealised,  intent  only  on  the 
gratification  of  the  sensation  of  the  moment, 
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eager  onl}^  to  peruse  in  headlines  the  latest 
items  of  news,  crowding  to  picture  palaces 
or  to  spectacular  contests  ;  in  a  word, 
evincing  every  symptom  of  that  moral  decay 
which  characterised  the  downfall  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  what  would  he  think  ? 
Of  what  nature  would  be  his  reflections  ? 
One  does  not  care  to  speculate  thus,  and  it  is 
more  profitable  to  turn  to  his  elder  contem- 
porary—Lord Macaulay. 

Macaulay's   History   of  England  is   a  fas- 
cinating   narrative    larsjelv    devoted    to    the 

O  <z:>       X.' 

glorification  of  that  great  Prince,  William  III. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  narrative  and  the  events 
are  much  too  largely  revolved  round  him. 
Notwithstanding  its  faults,  in  spite  of 
Macaulay's  habit  of  suppressing  the  truth 
and  suggesting  the  false,  while  rigidly  re- 
fraining from  any  positive  misstatement,  and 
in  spite  of  unnecessary  allusions,  the  work  is 
not  only  a  great  ornament  to  our  literaturs 
but  is  also  of  great  value  in  quickening  an 
interest  in  past  events  in  our  history.  Never- 
theless I  think  it  desirable  that  before  reading 
it,  a  critical  faculty  should  be  developed  and 
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I  am  therefore  omitting  it  from  my  list. 
Buckle  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
history  and  ought  to  precede  the  reading 
of  Macaulay. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  in  general 
terms  the  kind  ol  books  I  think  it  desirable 
for  a  man  to  buy  and  read  who  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  cultivate  a  love  for  literature. 
Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous,  I  have 
enumerated  masterpieces  by  Borrow,  Bunyan, 
Cobbett,  De  Quincey,  Kinglake  and  Walton. 

Now  I  do  not  like  private  libraries,  no 
matter  how  small  their  scale  may  be,  to  be 
set  up  on  some  uniform  plan,  I  like  to  see 
the  owner's  individualitv  reflected  in  the 
character  of  his  books.  The  stjde  of  literature 
affected  by  a  man,  as  well  as  the  scheme  of 
decoration  in  his  surroundings,  provides  an 
important  key  to  the  disclosing  of  his  person- 
ality. If  even  his  books  are  bought  on  some 
uniform  plan,  then  one  may  assume  such  a 
man  to  be  a  typical  product  of  a  mechanical 
age  when  even  his  very  mind  itself  has  been 
fashioned  b}^  a  machine.  Let  me  also  warn 
benevolent  uncles  and  guardians  from  pre- 
senting such  a  library,  unless  there  exists,  on 
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the  part  of  the  nephews  or  wards,  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  possession  of  such  a  collection. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  animated  by  such  a 
delusion  in  promoting  free  libraries  and  the 
result  has  been  a  more  general  dissemination 
of  trash. 

Books  are  prized  by  the  trouble  and  the 
sacrifice  entailed  in  their  acquisition.    I  have 
been  collecting  my  own  library  since  I  was 
ten  years  of  age — the  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
and    Motley's    Rise    of    the  Dutch  Republic 
having  come  into  my  possession  in  that  year 
of  my  age.     Every  book  on  my  shelves  has 
been  the  result  of  separate  effort.    I  have  had 
to  delve  into  the  cellars  of  a    bookshop  to 
search  for  a  book  ;   I  have  had  to  use  my  wits 
to  earn  the  price  of  a  book  ;  I  have  undergone 
labour    and     have     foregone     pleasures     to 
secure  just   a  few  books.      The  result   is,   I 
prize  even  the  humblest  volume,  I  know  where 
each  one  is  placed,  and,  like  a  miser,  I  cannot 
bear  one  to  be  taken  away.    Even  lending  a 
book  is  a  pang.  No  owner  of  a  patch  of  ground 
has  more  joy  in  his  freehold  than  I  have  in 
the  possession  of  my  books. 

You  may  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  down 
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for  a  whole  library  of  books,  but  if  3'ou  take 
my  advice  you  will  make  the  purchase  of 
every  book  an  enterprise  in  itself.  You  will 
take  time  in  the  building  of  your  library 
and  read  as  you  go  along. 

Now  there  is  no  better,  or  more  enjoyable, 
method  of  buying  books  than  hunting  for 
them  in  the  shops  of  second-hand  booksellers. 
The  prices  too  vary.  Before  now  I  have  made 
the  price  of  a  book  by  buying  a  volume  in 
one  bookseller's  and  selling  it  to  another 
who  specialised  in  the  particular  subject 
treated  of  in  the  book.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  in  two  booksellers'  catalogues  before 
me,  a  complete  set  of  Balzac's  novels  from 
the  Caxton  Press  is  priced  in  one  at  £8  10s. 
and  in  the  other  at  £4  10s.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  rather  rare  occurrence  for  booksellers 
naturally  keep  themselves  informed  oi  the 
current  prices  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  subjects  that  there  exists  a 
marked  variation  in  price. 

Generally  speaking  Birmingham  and  Mar.- 
chester  are  the  dearest  centres  for  books  and 
London  is  as  cheap  as  s^ny.  London  transacts 
a    business    in   supplying   provincial   dealers 
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with  second-hand  books.  Outside  London, 
Edinburgh  is  an  excellent  centre,  and  Liver- 
pool is  fair.  Good  books  are  to  be  obtained 
in  Dublin,  but  the  prices  are  various.  In 
the  other  Irish  town,  BeKast,  books  are  cheap 
but  their  range  is  not  extensive.  Quaritch's 
in  Grafton  Street  is  the  great  book  shop  and 
rare  books  are  to  be  obtained  there,  but  the 
reading  man  does  not  care  for  the  rarity  of 
a  book,  he  is  concerned  only  with  its  contents. 
Charing  Cross  Road  contains  booksellers  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  and  in  that  thoroughfare 
any  would-be  purchaser  will  have  a  good  run 
for  his  money.  Many  of  my  most  precious 
volumes  have  come  from  shops  in  that 
quarter. 

The  librar}^  recommended  by  "  Claudius 
Clear  "  at  present  prices  would  cost  approxi- 
mately £8  15s.  Od.  In  drawing  up  a  biblio- 
graphy, although  I  am  not  setting  out  to 
compete  with  "  C.C,"  I  am  going  to  suppose 
that  my  hypothetical  purchaser  has  that 
sum  to  spend. 

Before  setting  out  the  list  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  might  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place  the  reliability  of  various 
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editions  varies.  For  instance,  as  regards 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  since  it  appeared  in 
1749,  over  21,000  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  original  text.  Another  point  is  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  which  is  more  important 
than  the  binding.  Bad  paper  goes  to  bits 
in  no  time  and  it  cannot  be  mended. 

Of  unannotated  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  poems  in  one  volume,  there  is  no 
better  edition  than  the  Globe  (Messrs.  Clark 
&  Wright's  edition  and  published  by  Mac- 
mill  an).  The  Leopold  (Furnivall),  Oxford 
(Craig)  and  FalstafE  are  also  good.  The  Oxford 
edition  before  the  War  used  to  cost  2s.  The 
best  edition  is  the  Cambridge  edition  in  9 
volumes,  but  it  is  expensive.  The  best  critics 
of  Shakespeare  are  Lamb,  Coleridge  and 
Hazlitt.  The  best  concordance  is  that  of 
Bartlett,  published  by  Macmillan,  but  it 
costs  21s.  The  most  complete  bibliography 
is  that  of  Jaggard  and  issued  from  the  Stratford 
Press  at  31s.  6d. 

If  you  arc  unable  to  purchase  Neilson's 
Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists  published  by 
Cassells,  you  can  purchase  a  volume  con- 
taining six  Inlays,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
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Dekker,  Massinger  and  Webster  from  the 
AVorld's  Classics.  The  Everyman  Library 
issue  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
those  of  Ben  Jonson  in  two  volumes  and 
those  of  Marlowe  in  one,  as  well  as  two 
volumes  of  minor  Elizabethans.  The  "  Mer- 
maid Series  "  (Fisher  Unwin)  issue,  at  3s.  6d. 
per  volume,  all  the  principal  Elizabethan 
Dramatists,  including  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Dekker,  Middleton,  Massinger,  Heywood, 
Webster,  Tourneur,  Chapman,  Ford  and 
Shirley.  They  also  publish  the  plays  of  some 
of  the  Restoration  Dramatists.  Messrs. 
Routledge  published  Leigh  Hunt's  Edition 
of  the  plays  of  Wj^cherley,  Congreve,  Van- 
brugh  and  Farquhar,  and  the  volume  can  be 
obtained  for  about  10s.  6d.  second-hand. 
The  volume  of  Restoration  plays  issued  by  the 
Everyman  Library  contains  Dryden's  All  for 
Love,  Otway's  Veiiice  Preserved,  Wycherley's 
Country  Wife,  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World, 
Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife,  and  Farquhar's 
Beaux  Stratagem.  The  introduction  is  by 
Gosse.  It  is  appropriate  to  state  here  that  I 
have  been  requested  by  several,  who  have 
been  following  my  advice  in  reading,  again  to 
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impress  the  importance  of  reading  good 
dramatic  literature.  The  educational  effect 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

No  books  of  reference  are  included.  It 
is  assumed  that  since  you  have  apparently 
dispensed  with  such  you  can  continue  in  that 
condition.  Encyclopaedias  are  not  of  much 
use  unless  3^ou  possess  information  already  and 
know  where  to  look  and  for  what  to  look. 
Nelson  s  Encyclopcedia  (1911),  as  a  book  of 
reference,  is,  owing  to  its  convenient  size, 
as  good  as  any  and  is  sometimes  on  offer  for 
sale  second-hand  for  16s.  ;  HarmswortJi's 
EncydopcBdia  is  practically  identical  with  it. 
The  articles  in  the  Nelson  relating  to  English 
Literature,  though  suffering  necessarily  from 
abbreviation,  are  exceedingly  well  planned, 
in  fact  better  than  in  any  other  similar  work. 
They  are  also  free  from  prejudice.  I  imagine 
that  they  ow^e  something  to  Professor  Saints- 
bur  v-  Nelson's  contains  a  little  atlas  and 
a  dictionary  of  the  words  commonly  in  use. 
The  articles  general!}^  are  very  condensed  and 
this  condensation  sometimes  tends  to  make  it 
difficult  to  understand  them,  especially  those 
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on  technical  subjects.  The  Everyman's 
Encyclopcedia  is  extremely  handy. 

Generally  I  find  encyclopaedias  irritating 
and  annojang.  They  tell  you  what  you  know 
already  and  fail  to  inform  you  of  that  which 
vou  want  to  know.  As  a  rule  the  number  of 
contributors  is  too  limited  and  frequently  I 
come  across  ill-informed  articles.  When  it 
required  200  contributors  to  compile  a  really 
satisfactory  Dictionary  of  Music,  how  many 
it  requires  to  produce  a  realty  satisfactory 
encyclopaedia  passes  the  imagination. 

If  you  desire  a  good  atlas  the  Roj^al  Atlas 
issued  by  Messrs.  Johnston  is  the  best,  but 
it  is  very  expensive,  costing  as  it  does  84s. 
The  20th  Century  Citizen  Atlas  of  Messrs. 
Bartholomew  costs  25s.  and  this  is  the  best 
of  the  "cheap"  atlases.  Naturally  all  atlases 
are  now  out  of  date.  The  Germans  have, 
hitherto,  been  the  best  makers  of  maps 
and  more  especially  of  wall  maps,  the  firm  of 
Kiepert  being  particularly  distinguished  in 
this  direction.  The  best  geography  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  late  Monsieur  Elisee 
Reclus,  issued  in  19  volumes  and  translated 
into  English  as  the  New  Universal  Geography. 
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But  Newnes's  International  Geography  is  quite 
good  and  is  issued  at  15s.  Messrs.  Chambers's 
Gazetteer  at  7s.  6d.  (the  price  has  been  in- 
creased) is  very  good,  as  indeed  are  all  their 
books  of  reference. 

Messrs.    Chambers    publish    a    Dictionary 
at  3s.  6d.  (I  believe  it  is  now  5s.),  which  is 
quite  good  of  its  kind,  but  no  dictionary  is 
really  satisfactory,  unless  it  is  historical  and 
almost  encyclopaedic  as  there  are  so  many 
words,  in  the  EngHsh  Language,  which,  while 
they    appear    synonymous,    in    reality    the 
differences  in  meaning  though  subtle  are  very 
vital.    The  best  dictionary  of  all  is  Murray's 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Princi- 
ples, but  the  price  is  prohibitive.    Other  good 
ones  are  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Lloyd's 
or  Cassell's  EncyclopcBdic  Dictionary,  but  all 
very  dear.    This  last  dictionary  has  recently 
been  brought  up  to  date,  but  if  you  are  content 
to  dispense  with  definitions  of  such  words  as 
"  aeroplanes "    etc.,   j^ou   might   be   able  to 
obtain  the   old  edition   at  second-hand  for 
about   20s.      At  that   figure  it  is  certainly 
worth  possessing. 

Of  many  of  the   books  hereinafter  men- 
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tioned,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase 
copies  second-hand  at  quite  small  prices. 
Good  editions  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  can 
frequently  be  obtained  for  9d.  If  you  are 
buying  a  quantity  second-hand  you  can 
usually  effect  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
If  you  have  a  margin  and  if  opportunity 
offers  3^ou  ought  to  buy  good  anthologies 
of  verse  especially  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Professor  Arber's  series  of 
anthologies  are  excellent.  The  Oxford  Book 
of  Verse  is  an  excellent  a^nthology  but  beyond 
our  run  of  prices.  Messrs.  Cassell  issued 
A  Library  of  English  Literature  in  five  volumes 
at  7s.  6d.  per  volume  and  one  of  these  was 
devoted  to  the  English  Shorter  Poems  and 
sometimes  this  volume  can  be  obtained 
second-hand  for  about  3s.  It  is  rarely  possible 
to  get  copies  of  Swinburne  cheap,  though  you 
can  obtain  Songs  before  Sunrise  (Messrs.  Wm. 
Heinemann)  at  3s.  6d.  new.  Sometimes,  too, 
quite  excellent  editions  of  the  Spectator  and 
Tatler  can  be  had  quite  cheap.  Bohn's  books 
are  good  (issued  by  Messrs.  Bell)  and  they 
include  the  Lectures  and  Essays  (7  volumes) 
of    William    Hazlitt,    whose    Round    Table, 
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Winterslow,  Table  Talk,  Sketches  and  Essays, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  North  cote's  Con- 
versations are  excellent  reading.  I  obtained 
the  volumes  of  Hazlitt  in  this  issue  at  an 
average  of  about  10 J d.  per  volume  (they  were 
published  at  3s.  6d.).  Other  names,  such 
as  Hakluyt,  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Woolman,  Burke,  Landor,  Symonds 
and  Pater  occur  to  one  at  random.  If 
a  favourable  chance  presents  itself  buy 
George  Moore's  Modern  Painting;  Fairfax's 
translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  our  literature. 

Besides  the  World's  Classics  and  Everyman's 
Libraries,  the  following  also  issue  cheap 
reprints  : — Walter  Scott  Library,  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Collins,  Routledge  and  Cassell.  Of 
the  last-named  firm's  People's  Library,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  bought  a  number  of 
excellent  reprints  at  8d.  each. 

It  is  very  probable  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  paper  and  the  cost  of  production, 
several  of  the  books  mentioned  are  out  of 
print.  Readers  must  be  prepared  for  this 
disappointment.  My  advice  is  to  have 
Patience  and  take  Time.    Any  one  who  sets 
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out  to  read  the  works  enumerated  has  a  good 
year  at  the  very  least  of  most  heavenly  bliss 
before  him. 

To  any  one  unaccustomed  to  reading  poetry, 
I  should  recommend  that  he  read  aloud  until 
his  ear  becomes  attuned  to  the  cadences.  By 
this  means  he  will  become  more  sensible  to 
the  musical  effects  of  literature.  Like  every 
other  pursuit,  all  the  arts  demand  a  term  of 
apprenticeship  before  real  pleasure  is  derived 
but  there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  joy  thus 
obtained  is  neither  shadowy  nor  fleeting, 
but  is  substantial  and  lasting.  If  necessary 
*'  feign  a  relish  and  in  time  the  fiction  will 
become  fact." 

In  the  following  List,  the  following  abbre- 
viations  are   used  : — 

E.  Everyman's  Library  (Messrs.  Dent). 

W  World's  Classics  (Oxford  University  Press). 

C.  Messrs.  Cassell. 

S.  Walter  Scott  Library. 

N.  Messrs.  Nelson. 

B.  Bohn's  Popular  Library. 

Second-hand  copies  are  marked  by  (*)  where  the 
book  is  out  of  print. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  are  in  a  state 
of  flux,  I  am  omitting  statements  as  to  price.  The 
whole  library  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  £9  at 
prices  ruling  in  February,  1919. 
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POETRY. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (iacluding 

Omar  Khayam)  . .  . .      W 

New  Golden  Treasury  (a  supplement  to 
Palgrave,     including     earlier     and* 
later  lyrics)       . .  . .  . .     E. 

Sharp's  Sonnets  of  the  19th  Centurj"    . .     S. 

Spenser's  Poetical  Works  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press)    . . 

Byron's  Poetical  Works  (3  vols.)  . .     E. 

Wordsworth's      Shorter      Poems      (all 

Wordsworth's  best  poems  are  short)     E. 

Coleridge's  Poems    . .  . .  . .      W. 

Bums'  Poems  and  Songs 

Shelley's  Poetical  Works  (2  vo 

Keats'  Poems 

Milton's  English  Poems 

Percy's    Reliques    of    Ancint 
Poetry  (2  vols.) 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  . 

Homer's  Iliad  translated  by  Chapman 

Morley's  Library,  Routledge 

DRAT^IA. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems  (Globe) 
Neilson's  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists     C. 

{Note — For    alternatives    sec    Pre- 
fatory Remarks). 


. .  C. 

Is.)         ..  E. 

W.  E. 

.  .  W. 
English 

..  E. 

..  W. 
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Volume  of  Restoration  Plays  Intel,  by 

Gosse  . .  . .  . .     E. 

(Note — See  Prefatory  Remarks  ) 

Sheridan's  Plays      . .  . .  . .     C. 

Goldsmith's  Poems  and  Plays  . .     E. 

(Note — Goldsmith's  Works  in  1  vol., 
Globe.) 

Wilde's  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  (Methuen) 

Synge's  Playboy  of  the  Western  World 

(Maunsell,  Dublin) 

^^schylus'  Tragedies  (Campbell's  Trans- 
lation) . .  . .  . .      W. 

Sophocles'  Tragedies  (Campbell's  Trans- 
lation) . .  . .  . .      W. 

Aristophanes'  Comedies  (Frere's  Trans- 
lation) . .  . .  . .      W. 

ESSAYS. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  . .  . .     C 

{Note — -The  Specimens  of  Elizabethan 
Dramatists  is  published  by  Bohn.) 

Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  and  Literature  of  Age  of 
EHzabeth.     Bohn 

Hazlitt's  Spirit  of  the  Age  and  Lectures 

on  English  Poets  . .  . .     E. 
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Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers  . .  . .  W. 

Hazlitt's  Table  Talk  . .  W.   E 

{Note — To  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  Cole- 
ridge's Liographia  Literaria  and  his 
fragmentarj'-  Lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare, etc.,  should  be  added  but  as 
they  are  rather  difficult  reading 
I  am  omitting  them.  They  are 
both  published  by  Everyman.) 

Drj'-den's  Essays  on  Dramatic  Poesy  and 

Kindred  Subjects  . .  . .     E. 

Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World  (Routledge) 
Bacon's  Essays  Civil  and  Moral  . .     C. 

Emerson's  Essays  a  Selection  X.   C 

Anthologies  of  Essays — 

A  Century  of  Essays  .  .  . .     E. 

(Cowley,  Addison,  Steele  and  Gold- 
smith all  represented.) 

or, 

English  Essays  (1600—1900)  . .      W. 

or  best  of  all — 
English  Essayists  (Edinburgh  Library 
of  Literature)* 
(Includes  37  Essayists  from  Bacon 
to  Ruskin). 
Shakespeare  Criticisms,  a  Selection  by 

Nicolson  Smith  . .  .  .      W . 

English  Critical  Essays  (19th  Century)     W. 
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Montaigne's  Essays.   A  Selection  (Florio)     S. 
(The  Essays  are  published  also  in  3 

volumes  by  W.  and  E  ) 
{Note — Cotton's  Translation  published 
Bohn's  Popular  Library.) 
Macaulay's  Historical  Essays  .  •     C. 

{Note — Matthew      Arnold's      Critical 
Essays,    published   by   Everyman, 
can  also  be  strongly  recommended.) 
Wilde's  Intentions  (including  Critic  as 

Artist)  Methuen 

English  Letter   Writers   (15th  to   19th 

Centuries)  . .  . .  . .      W. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Jolmson  (2  vols.)  . .  E. 
Benvenuto     Cellini's     Autobiography, 

translated  by  Miss  Macdonell       . .  E. 

Hector  Berlioz's  Memoirs       . .  . .  E. 

Colley  Gibber's  Apology  for  my  Life    . .  E. 

Samuel  Pepys'  Diary  (2  vols.)  . .  E. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Dryden's    Translation 

revised  by  Clough  (3  vols.)  . .  E. 

{Note — North's  Translation  is  from 
the  French  of  Amyot's  Translation. 
Its  reads  like  an  original.  It  is  to  be 
obtained  in  "  Tudor  Translations  ") 

FICTION. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe  . .  . .     C. 

—     Journal  of  the  Plague  Year       . .     E 
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Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels         . .  ..     C. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones  (2  vols.)  B,  E. 

—  Joseph  Andrews  B.  E. 
Smollett   Roderick  Random  Routledge 

—  Humphrey  Clinker  ,, 
Paltock,  Peter  Wilkms           . .             . .     E. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield              . .  N.  C. 
Steme,  Tristram  Shandy        . ,             .  .W.  E. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality               . .             ..     N. 

—    The  Antiquary  . .  . .     iV. 

Jane  Austen,  Emma  . .  . .     C. 

—  Pride  and  Prejudice  . .  C. 
Morier,  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  . .  E. 
Thackeray,  ^^anity  Fair         . .             .  .     C. 

—  Henry  Esmond     . .  .  .  N.  C. 
Dana,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast       .  .     N. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre. .              .  .N.  C. 
Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter     . .  .  .N.  C. 
Dickens,  David  Copperfield    . .             . .     C 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 

Intro,  by  Swinburne       . .  . .     E. 

Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone       . .  . .     E. 

Stacpoole,  The  Blue  Lagoon  (Wayfarers' 

Library) 
J.  M.  Barrie,  The  Little  Minister  . .     C. 

J.    D.    Brown,    The   House    with  the 

Green  Shutters  . .  . .     N , 

J.  Conrad,  The  Typhoon,  Heinemaun. 
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HISTORY. 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  in  Eng- 
land (3  vols.)     . .  . .  . .      IF, 

{Note — Published  by  Routledge  in  one 
volume  with  notes  by  J.  M.  Robert- 
son). 
Green's  Short  History  of  the   English 

People  (2  vols.)  . .  ..     E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress  . . 

C. 

Cobbett's  Rural  Rides 

N. 

Borrow's  Gipsies  in  Spain     . . 

E. 

—         Bible  in  Spain 

C. 

Walton's  Compleat  Angler     . . 

c. 

Browne's  Religio  Medici 

E. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium 

Eater 

•  • 

C. 

Kinglake's  Eothen 

•   • 

N. 

SUMMARY. 

No 

of  Vols 

Poetry 

18 

Drama       . .              . .              . 

10 

Essays 

16 

Biographies 

10 

Fiction 

28 

History 

5 

Miscellaneous 

8 

Total 

9.5 
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If  you  are  unable  to  purchase  Neilson's 
Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  the  total  ex- 
penditure may  be  rather  more.  There  are 
several  omissions  from  the  list  which  may  cause 
serious  criticism,  notably  the  omission  of 
Tennj^son.  I  think  it  better  to  read  Tennyson 
after  one  has  read  the  best  productions  of 
the  others  and,  in  any  case,  I  consider  it 
right  to  adhere  to  my  own  opinion  even 
though  it  may  differ  from  the  almost  unani- 
mous judgment  of  others.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  admit  that  I  may  be  in  error  in 
assuming  this  attitude  and  that  my  not 
placing  Tennyson  in  the  same  category  as 
Burns,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  (at  his  best), 
Shelley,  Byron,  Keats  and  Swinburne,  may 
be  due  to  a  too  violent  reaction  from  Vic- 
torian ideals.  Tennyson's  verse  has  a  pleasing 
delicate,  though  conventional,  character 
which  a  further  removal  from  the  19th 
century  necessitates  before  it  can  be  accu- 
rately and  justly  appraised.  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  observe  that  the  approval 
of  contemporary  critics  does  not  always 
accord  with  the  verdict  of  Time.  Our  values 
of  Cowley  and  Pope,  as  poets  for  instance. 
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hardly  agree  with  those  set  upon  them  by  the 
most  competent  judges  of  their  own  age. 
Even  such  a  shrewd  critic  as  Lord  Jeffrey 
esteemed  Campbell  and  Rogers  above  Words- 
worth and  Shelle}^ 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  the  list  will  be 
criticised  b}^  those,  who  consider  they  have 
a  monopoly  of  goodness,  on  the  ground  that 
many  coarse  allusions  are  to  be  found  in 
several  of  the  works  recommended.  There 
is  nothing  in  any  of  the  books  which  can 
injure  a  healthy  mind.  The  grossness  is  not 
in  accord  with  our  aesthetic  tastes  but  it 
assuredly  does  not  harm  our  morals.  In  any 
case,  one  should  try  to  acquire  the  historic 
sense  and  the  requisite  allowances  should  be 
made.  No  one  can  bring  a  charge  of  morbid- 
ness against  any  of  the  works  and  this  is  after 
all  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
list  is  not  meant  to  compete  with  that  put 
forward  by  "  Claudius  Clear,"  nor  is  it 
intended  to  convey  any  criticism  on  his  list. 
The  object,  aimed  at  by  him  and  by  me,  are 
different.  His  list  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  compiling  a  list  of  books  which  I  would  buy, 
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if  I  desired  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  cheap  and 
good  library.  We  all  approach  a  question 
from  different  points  of  view.  If  a  man  reads 
the  books  enumerated  by  "  Claudius  Clear," 
he  will,  as  that  distinguished  writer  truly 
observes,  be  educated  more  than  most. 

My  list  has  for  its  sole  object  the  cultivation 
of  a  love  for  the  best  art  in  literature  and 
therefore  attention  has  been  given  to  an  order 
of  reading.  With  the  exception  of  Buckle, 
science  has  been  excluded  as  has  also  purely 
devout  literature.  Milton's  great  epic, 
although  sacred  in  character,  is  an  heroic  poem 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgnm's  Progress  is  an  alle- 
gorical romance.  As  far  as  possible  every 
temperament  is  represented. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear  in  regard 
to  one  point.  While  I  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  study  of  literature,  I  regard 
literature  only  as  one  art.  All  the  arts 
require  cultivation,  and  one  must  avoid 
being  a  book-worm.  Books  alone  will  hot 
educate  a  man,  they  are  no  more  than  a  very 
important  and  indispensable  contribution  to 
his  education.  We  live  by  every  word  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
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I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  advise 
on  the  kind  of  books  which  one  should  buy 
for  a  child.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  uniform  hst — each  child  requires 
separate  individual  study.  One  rule  I  would 
venture  to  put  forward  and  that  is,  that 
books  should  not  be  foisted  on  children  which 
are  unreadable  by  adults.  A  child's  imagina- 
tion should  be  fostered.  Good  fairj^  stories. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver ^ 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  with  its  sequel 
Through  the  Looking  Glass,  seem  to  be  uni- 
versally popular  and  deservedly  so.  Lamb's 
Adventures  of  Ulysses  deserves  attention. 

One  word  before  I  finish.  Learn  to. 
recognise  the  masterpieces  of  your  own  age». 
Do  not  let  love  for  the  old  lead  to  neglect  of 
the  new  ;  cultivate  both.  In  Hterature  and 
music  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the' 
epoch,  on  which  you  are  entering,  will  be 
one  of  great  magnitude,  second  probably 
only  to  the  Elizabethan. 
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With  the  last  essay  is  concluded  this  expression  of 
my  opinions.  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  regard  all 

five  chapters  as  a  whole.  They  are  all  devoted  to  the 
same  object,  namely,  that  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  happiness  lies  ^vithin  the  power  of  each  indi- 
vidual. Each  man  has  it  within  his  reach  so  to  deal 
with  himself  that  he  may  find  real  lasting  enjoyment 
where  he  now  only  experiences  joy  that  is  fleeting.  I 
would  I  had  more  time  to  amplify  my  arguments  by 
reference  to  music.  How  that  by  learning  to  hear 
Scarlatti,  Corcm,  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Berlioz  and  Wagner  so  much  real  pleasure  may  be 
attained  !  How  the  orchestra  contains  untold  joys 
which  are  there  for  the  seeking  !  \or  ought  Englishmen 
and  women  neglect  to  .xvate  the  ^uties  of  Talhs, 
B\Td,  WilP-'  ..xorley,  Bull,  Gibbons,  !>.  ^nd  and 
ti.  .^v  of  other  really  great  English  composer^,  ^n 
the  same  waj-,  in  Colour  and  Form  delights  are  con- 
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tained,  which  any  earnest  inquirer  can  see.  In  like 
manner  all  Creation  administers  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  those  who  train  themselves  to  appreciate. 

In  fact,  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  three  classes, 
and  only  three,  who  in  this  life  attain  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  The  first  are  they,  who 
zealously  devote  themselves  to  perfection  in  the  Arts, 
not  alone  the  so-called  Fine  Arts,  in  Science,  or  in 
Scholarship,  with  no  other  desire  than  that  of  attaining 
the  greatest  truth.  The  second  are  those,  whose 
emotions  have  been  so  stirred  by  rehgious  enthusiasm 
that  they  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  Realisation 
of  the  Ideal  of  the  particular  religion  which  has  inspired 
them.  The  third  are  those,  who,  without  thought  to 
their  own  good,  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  service  of 
others,  no  matter  how  few  or  how  many  the  others  are. 
In  each  case  pain  and  suffering  are  experienced,  but 
just  as  the  thorn  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  rose  so 
this  pain  and  suffering  render  more  exquisite  the  ensuing 

Joy. 

But  underlying  all  is  our  conception  of  God.  Every 
man,  whether  theist  or  atheist,  whether  orthodox  or 
heterodox,  has  his  own  idea  of  God.  To  one  man  God 
is  Personal,  to  another  Impersonal.  One  man  regards 
God  as  a  Father,  another  as  Kali  the  Mother,  another 
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as  Judge,  another  as  King,  and  others  again  as  Creator. 
Different  conceptions  of  God  exist  even  among  those 
professing  the  same  theological  tenets.  Polytheists 
deified  each  attribute  of  God,  Monotheists  combine 
them  in  one  Deity.  A  man's  conception  of  God, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  indubitably  have  a  very 
determining  effect  on  his  outlook  in  life. 

Independently  of  any  theological  system  and  in  a 

spirit  not  necessarily  hostile  to  the  two  principal  of 

the  formulated  creeds  of  the  Christian  Church,  I  have 

endeavoured  to  exhort  the  reader  to  regard  God  as  the 

Great  Artist  and  Creator  and  to  seek  an  appreciation 

of  the  Beauty  of  His  Works  and  His  Gifts  to  men  and 

to  strive  to  imitate  Him  by  creating  in  his  turn.     To 

this  end,  he  is  asked  to  perfect  his  various  senses  by 

appUcation  and  self-disciphne.     He  is  reminded  that, 

while  excesses  will  vitiate  and  coarsen,  abstinence  will 

atrophy  the  powers  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed. 

Fertility,  not  Sterihty,  is  the  aim  of  Creation.     The 

truest   Beauty  is   that  in   which  resides  the  greatest 

truth   and  that   because   it   most   nearly  reflects   the 

design  of  life  and  the  gracious  intention  of  God.     All 

doctrine,  contrary  to  that  design  and  that  intention, 

savours  of  falsehood  and  makes   for   ugliness,  and  is 

consequently  to  be  entirely  eschewed. 
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"  When  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it, 
and  found  nothing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  said 
unto  it.  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for 
ever.     And  presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away." 

St.  Matthew  xxi.  19. 
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